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INTRODUCTION 


The twenty-two papers contained in this volume are intended not as published 
conference proceedings but rather as a collection of essays focused on a theme. 
Indeed, although the majority were delivered at the conference held by the Australian 
Association for Byzantine Studies in Brisbane in 1995, six of them, those by Barry 
Baldwin, Daniel Callam, John Chryssavgis, Michael Maas, Mary Cunningham and 
Karl-Heinz Uthemann, were not read on that occasion, but were offered by their 
authors as contributions to a study of the sixth century and the extent to which it can be 
viewed as an end or a beginning. 

The choice of this theme is partly an obvious one, given that the preponderance of 
Byzantine scholarship in Australia focuses on late antiquity and the transition to the 
Byzantine Middle Ages. Partly, however, it offers a timely occasion to reflect on the 
strides that have been made in our understanding of the sixth century over the past 
three or four decades. During this time we have seen the publication of both important 
text editions (those of the works of Ps. Denys and Romanos come to mind as 
examples) and monographs, translations and commentaries (it is appropriate to mention 
here the outcomes of the Australian Malalas project). In addition we have witnessed a 
growth in awareness of the significance of oriental sources, whether written, 
monumental or pictorial, for the study of early Byzantium. Then too the concerted 
attention which the process of transformation of the seventh century has recently been 
receiving from Byzantine and other scholars incites a fresh attempt to consider the sixth 
century in context. If further justification were needed for the suitability or topical 
nature of the theme, one would only have to adduce the European Science Foundation 
project on the transformation of the Roman world from the fourth to the eighth 
centuries, coordinated by Evangelos Chrysos, one of the participants at the Brisbane 
conference. 

All of these developments denote that we cannot limit a consideration of the 
significance of the sixth century for the late antique world and for Byzantium to 
political events and warfare. Our horizons have to be much broader. The historical 
perspective, based on a sensitive reading of texts and due recognition of their genres, is 
essential. So too must we engage in the vexed question of literacy and education: how 
much continuity can we expect between the literary awareness and education of an 
increasingly Christianised late antique society and its classical or post-classical 
predecessors? This was a society, too, which incorporated a new, powerful and 
sometimes dangerous element which could not be counted on to support the arrogation 
of ecclesiastical powers by the state — namely the monks and holy people, who 
communicated their values to the community at large. Nor can we neglect the 
theological factors in play after the Council of Chalcedon in 451 and the seeming 
polarisation of the adherents of the one-nature and two-nature christologies: one of the 
questions to be faced is how the theological debate and religious practices changed after 
this impasse was reached, and how these changes impacted — if indeed they did — on 
the lives of the great majority of the population. Then again any transition or 
transformation which happened in an urban society on a large scale we would naturally 
expect to find reflected in the art and architecture of the time; more specifically, we 
need to examine whether the transformation of pagan urban life in the late antique 
period affected architecture, monuments and other artistic productions in the sixth 
century, and where possible to make sense of these changes against the background of 
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the fifth and seventh centuries in particular. A further consideration in any modern 
approach to the sixth century is the extent to which climate affected, contributed to or 
was responsible for historical events. 

While these avenues of investigation are by no means exhaustive, they are a tall 
order. All of them are addressed in the present volume. In the first paper by Philip 
Rousseau, with which the conference opened, we find the scene set for an examination 
of the sixth century by means of a wide-framed picture of the fifth century, its 
geopolitical axes, and the major problems raised by the Vandals and the Ostrogoths 
which became Justinian’s legacy. Here it is argued that the division between East and 
West was not of major significance; a much deeper conflict existed concerning the 
nature and control of authority in the Mediterranean world, “a conflict carried forward 
partly under the banner of Christianisation". 

Since the reign of Justinian is inescapably a focal point in the study of the sixth 
century, it is not surprising that the next four papers, which are historico-textual in 
nature, set about either re-assessing aspects of this reign or of literary works produced 
in it. Roger Scott proposes a case for modifying our implicit ranking of our sources 
for the period, in particular recognising Theophanes' Justinian as a later construct and 
preferring Malalas as the author who tells us most about sixth-century attitudes. 
Procopius, the official historian of Justinian's reign, is presented by Katherine Adshead 
in her re-assessment of Procopius' writings not as a Jew, a pagan or a pious and 
conventional Christian, but as a crypto-Samaritan, a member of a sect which in the 
sixth century comes close to a disastrous end itself. Michael Jeffreys, noting that the 
sixth century marks the end of reliance on histories and the beginning of dependence 
on chronicles, challenges two long-standing conclusions of J.B. Bury over Malalas' 
account of the Nika riot. For her part, Elizabeth Jeffreys stresses that Malalas' 
Chronicle is the end of late antique chronographical writing and a beginning as well, in 
that Malalas in his turn was recycled by subsequent chroniclers. As a concrete 
example of how Malalas worked, she offers a detailed commentary on Book I. 

In the second group of papers we find literary and cultural developments in the sixth 
century assessed on the basis of epic and epigram. Wolfgang Liebeschuetz takes the 
mid-fifth-century epic of Nonnus as a case study, in order to show how first 
mythological poetry and pagan imagery disappeared from secular writing, then secular 
writing itself evaporated. The crucial period in this dramatic transformation, he 
argues, is the second half of the sixth century. Some of the literature which came to 
fill the vacuum left by the demise of pagan writing is treated by Barry Baldwin in his 
examination of Book I of the Greek Anthology — a collection of one hundred and 
twenty-three epigrams, mostly anonymous, devoted to Christian themes. Here the 
links in the history of the Greek epigram are traced from classical times to the period 
in which the Anthology was compiled, and the author observes: *As so often, the sixth 
century is Janus-like, looking to the pagan past and the Christian future". In the late 
flowering of the Greek epigram in the second half of the sixth century, particularly in 
the compositions of Paul the Silentiary, Ian Martlew detects a living form of poetry, 
albeit restricted to a literary élite with close connections to Constantinople, which 
continued to exercise an influence on Byzantine intellectuals well into the seventh 
century. 

The growing maturity of the monastic movement in the sixth century forms the 
backdrop of the third group of papers. One of the great “discoveries” of modern 
sixth-century scholarship, the works of Ps. Denys, are compared by Daniel Callam 
with earlier monastic writings, where hermits are represented as achieving Christian 
perfection outside the sacramental system. In the more mystical and theoretical works 
of Ps. Denys, on the contrary, the emphasis is on sacramental integration, such that 
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monasticism ceases to function as a structure parallel to the Church as a whole. This 
interpretation is substantiated by Kathleen Hay’s case study of the workings of power 
in monasticism, in which she argues for the impact of St Sabas and his Palestinian 
monasteries on the wider Christian community. By assuming a leading role in 
theological, political and social affairs, far from being removed from society like some 
earlier monastic groups, monks and their hegoumenoi were able to influence decisions 
and events in their own times. None of this, to be sure, eliminated the one-to-one role 
of the monk and holy person in spiritual direction, which is the topic of John 
Chryssavgis’ contribution to this volume. He points out that sixth-century monasticism 
in Palestine constitutes a link between the earlier Egyptian movements of the third and 
fourth centuries and the later Byzantine developments of the seventh and eighth 
centuries. With regard to spiritual direction the Palestinian tradition is very much a 
continuation of fifth-century desert spirituality. 

Various aspects of the sixth-century transformation in religious thinking and practice 
are brought together in the next group of papers. Michael Maas makes a study of the 
Instituta, a treatise on biblical exegesis composed by Junillus Africanus, one of 
Justinian’s quaestors, and demonstrates how, even while using exegetical methods 
appropriated from the Syrian School, Junillus is able to arrive at doctrinal and legal 
positions which conformed to those of Justinian’s court. The Jnstituta are presented in 
this paper as an illustration of the fusion of Christianity and political identity in early 
Byzantium. Also writing on the subject of exegesis, Corrie Molenberg asks why, with 
the exception of the works of Narsai, no specimen of East-Syrian (Nestorian) exegesis 
from the sixth century has come down to us in its original form. In reconstructing 
what happened between the fifth and the eighth centuries she suggests that the sixth 
century was a turning-point, at which East-Syrian theology was strong enough to stand 
alone, and even to incorporate spiritual interpretations. At the less learned end of the 
theological spectrum the homily was also undergoing changes in the sixth century, as 
Pauline Allen points out in a study of the homilies of Severus of Antioch. In the 
mariology and angelology found in these homilies we have a blend of formal and 
“popular” theology which seems to be part of a homiletic phenomenon in evidence 
particularly in the sixth century. In her paper on Byzantine homiletics, Mary 
Cunningham develops this point, proposing that the varied nature of sixth-century 
homilies perhaps indicates a period in transition. She notes a loss of variety, 
spontaneity and topical relevance after this time and concludes that the surviving 
homiletic corpus after this turning-point is “largely dependent on a process of selection 
which probably began in the eighth and early ninth centuries’. In his investigation of 
the process of transformation in sixth-century dogmatic theology Patrick Gray uses the 
image of the tunnel, at the end of which we perceive a new kind of scholastic dogmatic 
discourse, of which the works of Leontius of Jerusalem are an example. While this 
radical development represents an end to the age of the Fathers, it also opens the way 
to the Byzantine future and an emphasis on spiritual and liturgical theology. The 
interaction between theology and art is the subject of the next paper, in which Karl- 
Heinz Uthemann explores whether neo-Chalcedonian christology had an impact on 
pictorial representations of Christ during the reign of Justinian. He discusses the 
influence of imperial iconography on depictions of Christ, particularly as Pantocrator, 
as crucified one or transcendent one, and concludes that these images characterise the 
sixth century as the threshold of an epoch. 

We have now made the transition to the art and architecture of the sixth century, 
which are discussed in the following three papers. Joan Barclay Lloyd shifts our focus 
from New Rome to Old Rome in order to discuss the seeming contradiction between 
the physical decline of the ancient city and the new monuments which were provided 
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through papal artistic patronage. She contends that the pontificate of Gregory the 
Great marks a significant point of transition between the world of late antiquity and the 
Middle Ages. By contrast, the picture which the ninth-century abbot Agnellus paints 
retrospectively of mid-sixth-century Ravenna is almost that of a golden age, as Ann 
Moffatt demonstrates in the next paper. In relating the history of the orthodox bishops 
of Ravenna and manipulating his sixth-century evidence in order to exclude Ostrogothic 
activity, Agnellus was at pains to show that the sixth century was not an end, much 
less a beginning, but part of the Roman Empire, the end of which he saw looming in 
his own day. Perhaps the abbot can be excused for failing to detect the “accelerated 
transformation" of urban space that Michael Milojevic argues in the next paper was 
part of the proto-Byzantine phenomenon. For although in sum the change effected in 
the sixth century was momentous, the transformation of late antique urban space 
occurred throughout the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries through the definition or 
construction of urban peripheries, the re-use of key buildings and the “incremental 
compartmentalisation and interiorisation of public space". 

That no modern approach to ancient times is complete without recourse to historical 
geography or climatology is demonstrated by the final contributions to the volume, 
made by Paul Farquharson and Johannes Koder. Paul Farquharson's interim report on 
his analysis of literary accounts of atmospheric and climatic phenomena discloses that 
the upper-atmosphere event of 536-537, when, according to the sources, the sun and 
moon were darkened, had a great impact on communities in the northern hemisphere. 
This phenomenon, he suggests, may also have influenced Byzantine history in the 
remainder of the sixth century. By adducing palaeogeographical and palaeobotanical 
data Johannes Koder contends that the coincidence of natural and remarkable climatic 
phenomena with political and military events in the first half of the sixth century is 
important. He argues further that, in assessing this period, we should note the effects 
which immigration from central Asia, caused by even insignificant climatic oscillations, 
could have on the long-term demography of Europe, the Middle East and the 
Mediterraean. 

Yet no ringing and unanimous conclusions are reached in these papers. Some argue 
that the sixth century does indeed mark a decisive moment when new patterns emerge; 
for others it is a period of transition and transformation; for yet others no significant 
change can be observed. We hope, however, that these varied approaches will 
contribute to further developments in our understanding of this period. 


Philip Rousseau 


Inheriting the Fifth Century: Who Bequeathed What? 


The period between the death of Theodosius I in 395 and the accession of Anastasius in 
491 has been described by Chris Wickham as “by far the obscurest of the late Roman 
centuries".! The obscurity springs not merely from a dearth of information. It is a 
century hard to make sense of — by which I mean, it is hard to know, as an historian, 
where to focus one’s attention; which developments matter most, gather threads 
together, herald, explain, perhaps even cause the years that followed. You may feel 
that I expect too much here, that “gathering threads together” demands too integrative 
a view of the historian’s task; and certainly there are assumptions of method involved. 
It is necessary, first, to avoid assessing the fifth century on sixth-century terms: we 
should not imagine that the fifth century was simply a problem that the sixth century 
attempted to solve. At the same time, sixth-century people obviously inherited a 
situation, even if they did not fully understand how or why; and it is sensible to ask, 
therefore, where we think the fifth century was heading. My chief assumption, 
therefore, at the level of method is that events can be made sense of as much by 
looking at their future as by looking at their past. What components of that earlier 
period most obviously leaned forward? The second major assumption concerns the 
unity of the Mediterranean world. We shall not be able to identify accurately the 
significant thrust of events, unless we avoid provincialism and struggle to hold 
developments together in as large a frame as possible. The notion in particular that 
East and West had gone their separate ways will be once more, and without apology, 
steadfastly rebuffed. 

Our problems are largely of our own making. We balk, perhaps, at the scale of the 
inquiry but it is no greater, in fact, than the saga of our own “modernity” since 1789. 
The preoccupations of the European mind, still so relentlessly tribal, have encouraged 
disdain for the eastern Mediterranean and have concentrated on "Britain", “Gaul” 
and “the Germanic peoples". So, in spite of recent shifts of viewpoint, it is hard to 
escape from an emphasis on “barbarian settlement” in the western provinces of the 
Empire — the “imaginative experiment that got a little out of hand”, as Walter Goffart 


! “The other transition: from the ancient world to feudalism", PP 103 (1984), 3-36 
(hereafter, Wickham 1984) repr. as Chapter One in his Land and Power: studies in Italian and 
European social history, 400-1200 (London 1994), 27. Throughout this paper I have taken for 
granted standard accounts and works of reference. 

? For example, J. Drinkwater and H. Elton (eds), Fifth-century Gaul: a crisis of identity? 
(Cambridge 1991; hereafter, Drinkwater and Elton 1991); J. Harries, Sidonius Apollinaris and 
the Fall of Rome, A.D. 407-485 (Oxford 1994; hereafter, Harries 1994); R.W. Mathisen, 
Roman Aristocrats in Barbarian Gaul: strategies for survival in an age of transition (Austin, 
Texas 1993); S. Muhlberger, The Fifth-century Chroniclers: Prosper, Hydatius, and the Gallic 
Chronicler of 452 (Leeds 1990). 


The Sixth Century — End or Beginning? ed. P. Allen and E.M. Jeffreys, Byzantina 
Australiensia 10 (Brisbane 1996), 1-19. 
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rather splendidly described it? — and from the enduring assumption that something 
divisive occurred between East and West in the middle years of the fifth century, if not 
precisely in 476. Yet what appears descriptive here is in fact explanatory, 
representing a desire to get on with the Middle Ages, to establish some distance from 
Byzantium (and from its historians), and to set up the “western” future of the Franks 
and Anglo-Saxons in particular. Even those working in the Marxist tradition, exploring 
the cusp between slavery and feudalism (agricultural exploitation; the new dependence 
of the peasant) have paid more attention to the West than to the East?) As for 
ideology (the increasingly Christian interpretation of world, time and humanity) 
doctrinal and political suspicions have continued to reinforce assumptions of difference. 
So the barbarized and falling West becomes protofeudal, while the “surviving” East 
remains theocratic — a rather simplistic picture, given that western medieval history 
could hardly. dispense with its pope, while the East “survived” precisely because of its 
rural wealth and sophisticated social order. 

That much may be said in general; but it introduces a quite specific difficulty. The 
dominant barbarian polity in the sixth-century West was that of the Franks. They were 
not, however, newcomers: they had been “settled” on the fringes of the empire (more 
or less in modern Belgium) throughout the fifth century, and had been directly affected 
by Roman policy at least since an agreement negotiated with the future emperor Julian 
in 358.° They farmed the frontier region thereafter with secure success. They also 
seized the opportunities afforded by usurpations in Gaul from 407 onwards, that of 
Jovinus in particular. They were thus brought into conflict with Athaulf’s Visigoths, as 
well as with the imperial authorities; and that set the tone for two decades of new 
Frankish aggression in north-eastern Gaul. From the late 420s until the peak of his own 
career in the 440s, Aétius was able to curb that expansion (as he did that of the 
Burgundians, even more ruthlessly, in the same period). From the mid-450s, however, 
a new dynasty of Frankish leaders under Childeric began to reach outwards once again 
towards the Somme (just as Gundiuc’s Burgundians were expanding their territory 
anew around Lyon). One of the most vivid surviving descriptions of barbarians in the 
fifth century is of Franks: Sidonius’s account of a disrupted wedding feast, in his 
panegyric on Majorian.’ They also began to work closely with the remnants of Roman 
administration and defence in north-central Gaul — the increasingly independent 
Aegidius in particular — achieving victories at Visigothic expense in 459, 463, and 
469. By the end of that period, they were having to contend with Euric, Visigothic 
king since 466, eager to extend his territories at least to the Loire, as well as eastward 


* Barbarians and Romans, 418-584: the techniques of accommodation (Princeton 1980; 
hereafter, Goffart 1980), 35. For other examples, see P.S. Barnwell, Emperor, Prefects and 
Kings: the Roman West, 395-565 (Chapel Hill-London 1992) and R. Van Dam, Leadership and 
Community in Late Antique Gaul (Berkeley 1985; hereafter, Van Dam 1985). 

* One of the best counters to mythology is still B. Croke, “A.D. 476: the manufacture of a 
turning point", Chiron 12 (1982), 125-135, reprinted as Paper V in his Christian Chronicles 
and Byzantine History (London 1992). See also S. Krautschick, "Zwei Aspekte des Jahres 
476", Historia 35 (1986), 344-371. 

5 [ make this comment while acknowledging debts, in this paper particularly to Wickham's 
papers reprinted in his Land and Power. 

$ Ammianus Marcellinus, XVII.8.3-4. 

? Sidonius, Carm. V.211-253. 
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against Burgundians, and southward into Spain. By the time Aegidius died, and his so- 
called "kingdom" passed to his son Syagrius, it was deeply entwined in Frankish 
court politics, in ways that Clovis was later able to exploit.* 

That brief account makes it dear that Clovis did not stumble upon the Gallic scene 
unannounced and unexpected. Most of the elements that might be thought of as 
governing the Frankish establishment in Gaul and Frankish relations with the Gallo- 
Roman population had already been evident for some considerable time before. It is not 
necessary, in particular, to place great weight on the orthodoxy of the Franks 
established only at the very end of the century in order to explain a contrast between 
them and the Visigothic Arians. Given the antagonisms that developed in Gaul 
immediately after 410, all that needs explaining is why the Franks took as long as they 
did to achieve their dominance; and Aétius and Euric between them are enough for 
that. 

Nevertheless, the Visigoths have been allowed to capture the limelight.” For those 
who wish to regard the fifth century as, among other things, the period during which 
the West tipped from “empire” to "kingdom", from a “classical” to a “medieval” 
system, the Visigoths supply the pioneering paradigm of “settlement”, "kingdom", 
and “accomodation” with the Roman population. The Franks are made to wait, so to 
speak, to benefit from a Visigothic weakness only later exposed, to assert themselves 
in the broader Gallic theatre only after 507. The Visigoths, it is true, got off to a 
splendid start, winning the battle of Hadrianople in 378, and killing an emperor and a 
large portion of the Roman army in the process. They sacked Rome in 410. They seem 
so closely linked with those two dominant figures of the fifth-century West, Galla 
Placidia and the general Aétius. They helped to defeat the Huns at the battle of the 
Catalaunian Plains in 451. They fill the century's space, in other words, at least in 
Gaul, between two clear events — their “settlement” in Aquitania in A.D. 418 and 
their defeat at Vouillé in 507. Little is made of their unscrupulous exploitation at the 
hands of Theodosius; of their frustration in the Balkans under Alaric and their hapless 
attempts at both diplomacy and violence in Italy; of the brutal control imposed by 
Constantius, when their own policies were either confused or unrealistic. One 
conveniently forgets that, settled in Aquitania, they were penned in such a way that 
adventure in Spain — away, now, from areas of Roman concern — was their only long- 
term prospect: Euric realised that only too well. The dialogue with romanitas revealed 
to us in the works of Sidonius — Avitus's relations with Theodoric I and his sons, and 
Leo's influence with Euric himself! — pales beside the activities of the Vandals and 
the Ostrogoths in Carthage and Ravenna. Only, perhaps, in the field of law did the 
Visigoths achieve novelties of lasting importance. How exemplary, otherwise, were the 


* It is Gregory of Tours who calls Syagrius “king of the Romans", Hist. 11.27. See J.M. 
Wallace-Hadrill, The Long-haired Kings (London 1962; hereafter, Wallace-Hadrill 1962), 160. 

? I. Wood's caution has carried this debate several stages further: see the extensive 
bibliography in his The Merovingian Kingdoms, 450-751 (London 1994), 325-341, especially his 
“Ethnicity and the Ethnogenesis of the Burgundians', Typen der Ethnogenese unter besonderer 
Berücksichtigung der Bayern I (Vienna 1990), 53-69. 

10 [n Van Dam’s phrase, “the fate of Gaul" is taken to “encapsulate in miniature the fate of 
the Roman Empire in the West" (1985, 2). 

! See chiefly Sidonius, Carm. VII.295-315, 450-518 (with Ep. L2); and Ep. VIIL3. 
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techniques of their accommodation, to use Walter Goffart’s phrase?" Their 
relationship with the land and their successful exploitation of a revenue system remain 
obscure, problematic, and scarcely characteristic of a state even in its infancy. They 
were never able to engage effectively with the central sectors of the Gallic élite, which 
congregated more thickly, in fact as well as in our surviving evidence, around Arles 
and along the Rhóne corridor (Burgundian lands), reaching north rather than west, and 
flowing eventually into regions of the upper Loire and Frankish territory beyond. 

Let us stand back a little, therefore, and view the architecture of the century in 
broader terms. It stretches most clearly between two emperors, Theodosius (379-395) 
and Justinian (527-565). Theodosius, certainly, had to deal with Visigoths — or at least 
with that group of people, among others, whom we come to think of as Visigoths — 
but he dealt with them as a Balkan problem. So did Stilicho, in the years immediately 
following his death. Land grants, redeployment, service in the army: all that was 
achieved in the East. Then Theodosius unleashed those new allies against the western 
usurpers Maximus in 388 and Eugenius in 394. Viewed in that light, Alaric, fighting 
on the emperor's behalf in 394, bears much more analogy to Theodoric the Amal than 
he does to his own successors in Toulouse. He rose to power among his people against 
the background of a régime in Constantinople with universal aspirations, attempting to 
reassert its authority in the western provinces. His embroilment in those plans, for all 
their shifting character, led him eventually to Rome and to the support of a rival 
emperor in the West. There was also an African connection. Theodosius's family had 
embarrassing links with that province; the revolt of Firmus was a recent memory 
(372); and Theodosius himself narrowly missed, so to speak, the revolt of Gildo 
(397), in which the government in Constantinople was by no means uninvolved. 
Justinian's engagement with Carthage was different in detail, of course — his response 
to the deposition of Hilderic by Gelimer in 530, and his swift defeat and humiliation of 
Gelimer himself in 534. The point to note is the persistence of geopolitical axes in the 
Mediterranean, and the way in which barbarians of note operated, so to speak, along 
those axes — seeking their opportunities or gaining aggrandizement by tapping into the 
powerful channels of communication that lay between Constantinople, the Balkans, 
Carthage, Ravenna and Rome. Persistent also was the ambition of the emperors 
themselves, which spanned equally the whole empire in that period. Those are the 
structural elements that claim our attention; and they draw us away from southwest 
Gaul, indeed away from Gaul completely, and towards the bêtes noirs of Justinian 
himself, the barbarian intruders in Italy and Africa. 

Let us look more closely, then, at the fifth-century fortunes of the Vandals 
themselves. They provide us with the clearest, perhaps the only, example of 


? [n the subtitle of his Barbarians and Romans. 

? Drinkwater and Elton 1991 once again bring pressure to bear on Goffart's arguments, most 
forcibly presented in his Caput and Colonate: towards a history of late Roman taxation (Toronto 
1974): the Visigoths failed to function consistently either as settlers or as bureaucrats. 

^ The intricacies are dealt with by both H. Wolfram, History of the Goths, trans. T.J. Dunlap 
from the 2nd German ed. of 1980 (Berkley 1988), and P. Heather, Goths and Romans, A.D. 
332-489 (Oxford 1991). 

5 In addition to C. Courtois, Les Vandales et l'Afrique (Paris 1955), see F.M. Clover, The 
Late Roman West and the Vandals (Aldershot 1993). Procopius was not merely wise after the 
event; and Goffart 1980, 65, justly praises the introduction to his Vandal Wars as *probably 
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“invasion” on a grand and brutal scale. Unexpected, destructive and fast-moving, they 
crossed the Rhine in the winter of 406/407, cutting a swathe across Gaul and into 
Spain. It was an event that set in train a whole series of momentous consequences: 
the withdrawal of troops from Britain to defend the southern sectors of Gaul and, 
ultimately, the Alps; the fall of Stilicho in 408 (and consequently the discontent of 
Alaric’s Visigoths, leading to their sack of Rome in 410); the usurpation of Constantine 
III in Britain in 407 (quickly affecting Gaul and Spain as well); the consequent 
usurpation of Jovinus in Gaul itself in 411, which brought Franks and Burgundians into 
a new phase of involvement with the empire, and created the unrest in Gaul that 
attracted the Visigoths there after the sack of Rome, fostering also the career of 
Stilicho's de facto successor Constantius; the pressure brought to bear on the Visigoths 
by Constantius himself, leading first to their enforced collaboration against the Vandals 
in Spain from 413, and then to their settlement in Aquitania in 418; all accompanied by 
alliances between the Visigoths and elements of the Roman élite, some from Italy, 
some from Aquitaine, symbolized by the marriage at Narbonne in 414 between the 
Visigothic *king" Athaulf and Galla Placidia, an apparently not unwilling hostage 
since her capture in Rome. On top of that, Augustine began to write the City of God. It 
seems a lot to blame on the Vandals; but those are all events that we could reasonably 
lay at their door. 

That catalogue reintroduces, but from a different angle, a number of already 
familiar elements with a long fifth-century future. Three key groups were now firmly 
in place on the Gallic map — Franks, Burgundians and Visigoths. Barbarian was also 
pitted against barbarian: Visigoths had earned the hatred of Vandals and Franks and 
Burgundians were no less antagonistic towards Visigoths (the latter had helped the 
imperial authorities against the usurpers whom the former had aided). We observe at 
least a modicum of collaboration between barbarians and a local élite, and a potentially 
symbolic association with the imperial family — for Galla Placidia's marriage (which 
produced a short-lived heir) represented a clear threat to her ineffectual and childless 
half-brother Honorius. Whatever the motive of the barbarian, the match could be seen 
as a bid by the "Valentinian" branch of the imperial family against the children of 
Theodosius's first wife, the Spaniard Aelia Flavia Flaccilla. Such interweaving of 
barbarian and imperial aspirations will recur and it provides, in the Visigothic context, 
another admittedly crucial paradigm of change: for the "idea of empire" articulated at 
such moments represented a shift of perspective in response to shifts of circumstance, 
experience and opportunity. But those shifts should not be taken as symptoms or proofs 
of decline in the *empire" itself. 

All the more reason, as we shall see, for keeping our eyes on the Vandals. They 
made their next major move in 429, under their first identifiable and significant leader, 
Geiseric, who did not die until 477 — a crucial longevity. They had had, in other 
words, a good ten years (not entirely uninterrupted by Roman attacks) in which to 
develop in Spain a sense of cohesion under a "king" who was comparable to the 
Visigothic leaders in Gaul. They crossed the Straits of Gibraltar as a people (much as 
the Visigoths had moved from the Balkans to Italy in 401); and they did so at the 


the first general history of the barbarian invasions". 

16 «Hostibus infusis Romani in viscera regni", Paulinus of Pella, Eucharisticon 235. The 
text edited by W. Brandes (CSEL 26) is reprinted in Ausonius, vol. 2, Loeb Classical Library, 
here 322. 
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invitation of the governor of Africa, Boniface, engaged in his power struggle with the 
leadership in Italy." They were able, in other words, although they may not 
immediately have known it, to participate in that long-standing tension between Africa 
and Italy already represented in the rebellions of Firmus and Gildo, and more recently 
in that of Heraclianus (413). Boniface, like his predecessors, was able to wield the 
threat of cutting off Italy’s grain supply: a weapon the Vandals would inherit. 
Contributing to some degree to Africa’s potential menace was the recalcitrance of 
Donatists and the entirely local danger of the province’s own “barbarians”, the Mauri 
of the hinterland: Victor of Vita, some fifty years later, betrayed that, there too, pre- 
Vandal patterns persisted under Vandal domination. Boniface’s struggle (which he 
only just lost) was part of a long interregnum between the death of Constantius in 421 
and the definitive triumph of Aétius in 432. While that triumph was the main outcome, 
events were interwoven with the dynastic revolution presided over by Galla Placidia. 
“Rescued” from the Visigoths after the death of Athaulf in 415, and compelled to 
marry Constantius in 417, she saw her two children, Honoria and Valentinian, no 
matter how coolly conceived, benefit from their father’s brilliant career — magister 
utriusque militiae from 411 to 421, consul three times (414, 417, and 420), and briefly 
co-emperor in 421. It was because of that last development that baby Valentinian III 
succeeded to the western throne in 425 (after violent adventures, flight to 
Constantinople, and restoration with the help of eastern armies). The empire, therefore, 
in which Boniface failed and Aétius succeeded, and in which the Vandals gained their 
advantage, was presided over by a granddaughter of Valentinian I until her death in 
450. So, while the Vandals have allowed us to keep Gaul distantly in mind, they have 
carried us, and indeed the empress, onto a grander stage.’ 

Once launched on their African path, the Vandals laid successful claim to a major 
role in the fifth-century world. Their spectacular and virtually unstoppable advance 
across the province culminated in the capture of Carthage in October 439. So, like the 
Visigoths, they gained a “kingdom”, but with the very different distinction of its 
having been violently and deceitfully seized and of its being centred on a major city of 
strategic importance, providing in particular a potential control of the sea, which the 
Vandals soon exploited, threatening eastern waters as well as western, and gaining 
access to Sicily and to the Italian seaboard beyond. 

Even more important was the nature of the tense alliance that the Vandals were able 
to force upon the imperial government, faced with their fait accompli. After a treaty 
forged in 442, designed to salvage some Roman pride and to safeguard the supply of 
corn, Geiseric’s son Huneric was betrothed to Valentinian III’s six-year-old daughter 
Eudocia in 445. The marriage did not actually take place until 456; but the 
arrangement eventually brought Geiseric’s consequent grandson Hilderic into a direct 


17 In some ways, the Vandals followed in Boniface’s footsteps, since he had, while in Spain, 
fallen out with the (then) magister militum Castinus as early as 422, and had taken refuge in 
Africa. 

" Victor of Vita, Historia persecutionis Africanae provinciae, ed. C. Halm, MGH, auct. 
antiquiss. III, pars prior (Berlin 1879; repr. 1961) L.35f. (1.2), II.34 (IL11). Note that there are 
two sequences of book, chapter and section numbers in Halm's edition. 

? [t is in this context that we should place the wise comments of Goffart 1980, 35, n. 55: 
“perhaps the Vandal seizure of Carthage (439) was the turning point"; and of Harries 1994, 
246: “the battle for Gaul had been lost in Africa". 
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relationship with imperial dynastic politics. So the Vandals succeeded where Athaulf 
and Galla Placidia had failed: new opportunities had allowed or compelled barbarian 
and Roman to join in attaching new meaning to the leadership and endurance of the 
empire — a meaning that did not necessarily presage that empire’s demise, even if the 
possibilities were not eventually realised. The suspense endured for a long time, 
because Hilderic (who was, not surprisingly, favourably disposed towards the imperial 
authorities) did not succeed to Vandal leadership until 523, and was not actually 
murdered by Gelimer until 533. So it was that arrangements made nearly a century 
before contributed to a casus belli in Justinian's *reconquest" of the West. 

Hilderic's late accession to power (he was by that time sixty-six years old) resulted 
from Geiseric's decision that succession to the Vandal kingship should pass always to 
his oldest surviving male relative, which gave in fact, after Huneric's death, 
opportunities to Gunthamund and Thrasamund, Hilderic's rather more *anti-Roman" 
cousins. That was an outcome perhaps not intended, as we shall see; but in any case, 
even before Geiseric's own death in 477, the Romans themselves had shown every sign 
of their reluctance to fulfil the treaty obligations of 442 and 445. Not only were there 
many who balked at the prospect of any imperial woman marrying a Vandal; there 
were others who prized the advantage of the young Eudocia's hand; and there was 
corresponding dynastic mileage to be made out of marrying her sister Placidia. Aétius, 
for example, tried to gain that advantage for his son Gaudentius in 454, probably 
precipitating his own downfall.” So there was going to be, at the very least, 
competition between a "Vandal succession" and something that might be regarded as 
more appropriately *Roman": the "fall" of the empire was not envisaged, but rather 
the issue of who should control its future. Placidia eventually married the Italian 
aristocrat Anicius Olybrius, who sure enough was briefly emperor of the West in 472, 
and whose daughter Anicia Juliana (born in Constantinople in 461) played a not 
unimportant role in sixth-century eastern politics (her military husband Areobindus, a 
descendant of Aspar, was hailed briefly as a usurper against Anastasius in 512).?! But 
matters came to a head sooner than that, when Valentinian III was murdered in 455: 
faced with subsequent political instability in Italy, including the brief ambition of his 
old Visigothic enemies, represented by the short reign of the Gallic aristocrat Avitus, 
Geiseric decided to cash in his chips, sent a fleet to Italy, broke into Rome, and carried 
off not just Eudocia but her mother and sister as well (the last two of whom he did not 
release to Constantinople for several years). So we should keep in mind the sort of 


? F.M. Clover, “The family and career of Anicius Olybrius”, Historia 27 (1978), 169-196, 
repr. as Paper III in his Late Roman West. Still valuable are the accounts given by G.E. Max, 
“Political intrigue during the reigns of the western Roman Emperors Avitus and Majorian", 
Historia 28 (1979), 225-237; J.R. Moss, "The effects of the policies of Aétius on the history of 
western Europe", Historia 22 (1973), 711-731; and B.L. Twyman, "Aétius and the 
aristocracy", Historia 19 (1970), 480-503. 

?^ In addition to M. Harrison, A Temple for Byzantium: the discovery and excavation of 
Anicia Juliana's palace-church in Istanbul (London 1989), see C. Milner, "The image of the 
rightful ruler: Anicia Juliana's Constantine mosaic in the Church of Hagios Polyeuktos", in 
New Constantines: the rhythm of imperial renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th centuries, ed. P. 
Magdalino (Aldershot 1994; hereafter, Magdalino 1994), 73-81. G. Fowden has points to add in 
“Constantine, Silvester and the Church of St. Polyeuctus in Constantinople", Journal of Roman 
Archaeology 7 (1994), 274-284. 
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future the Vandals might thereafter have prepared for themselves, mentally, on the 
Mediterranean stage, compared with the miserable parade of emperors succeeding one 
another in Italy until the “collapse” of 476 (by which time Hilderic was conveniently 
on the verge of manhood).” 

That is to view the matter predominantly from an imperial point of view, which is 
entirely proper; but we know from African evidence that ordered succession was heavy 
on the mind of Geiseric and his immediate heir. Victor of Vita, the most vivid 
chronicler of Vandal affairs, writing around 485, describes a whole series of murders 
and exiles, over two generations, designed to clarify the family’s future, and in 
particular, interestingly enough, to safeguard it for the young Hilderic — a plan in 
which at least some of the Roman population were willing to acquiesce at the expense 
of their religious principles.” There was, after all, a great deal at stake. Victor was 
fond of criticising Vandal greed;^ but he admitted in the process that there was 
something worth being greedy about. Africa was a rich place. The drought sent by God 
to punish Arian persecutors and Catholic backsliders only accentuated the norm of 
abundance in wine, olives and fruit, testifying also to a new diversity in agriculture 
familiar on other grounds, and to a vigorous tenantry in rural areas.” The very article 
of persecution, so to speak, Huneric's punitive decree against the Catholics, includes a 
detailed list of offices and social ranks, presenting priceless confirmation of what was 
still a complex, ordered and prosperous society. Plenty of Romans would long have 
wanted to keep it that way; and we should not be any more surprised to find Africans 
aspiring to wealth and influence than we are by the ambitions of Gallic aristocrats 
documented in the works of Sidonius and his contemporaries. The reign of Geiseric in 
particular had seen many lay provincials honourably, in Victor's eyes, established in 
Vandal service, and only lately exposed to danger by their orthodoxy.” Nor was 
Africa plunged in cultural darkness: Dracontius could flourish there, reflecting both 
classical and Christian values,“ and Victor himself was not ludicrous in 
acknowledging his debts to Cicero and Sallust, while taking pride in the Latin Fathers 
and in “our Augustine".? One recalls the observation of Lydus, that Africans spoke 
a more fluent Latin than the Italians themselves.” 


? Prosper, Epitoma chronicon 1375 s.a. 455 gives a vivid picture of Geiseric's dominance at 
that moment: "cum omnia potestati ipsius essent tradita" (ed. T. Mommsen, Chronica minora 
I, MGH, auct. antiquiss. IX, pars prima [Berlin 1892; repr. 1961], 484). 

3 Victor, Hist. 11.12-14 (IL5), III.19 (IV.4). 

^ "Subinde autem crescente opibus regno maior coeperit et superbia propagari"; Victor, Hist. 
1.18 (1.5); Halm 5. See also 1.4 (1.1), 12 (1.4), 24 (1.8); I.2 (11.1), 24 (II.7). Compare the 
reflections of John Lydus, De magistratibus 11.43 and 55. 

3 Hist. IIL55 (V.17). For the background see C. Wickham, “Marx, Sherlock Holmes, and 
late Roman commerce", JRS 78 (1988), 183-193, repr. as Chapter Three in his Land and 
Power (1994), 77-98. 

% Hist. TIL.10f. (IV.2). 

? Hist. 1.19f. (1.6), 43-45 (1.14), 48 (1.16); I.8 (IL3), 9 (11.4), 23 (IL7) (note the ingens 
numerus; Halm 18); III.27 (V.4). 

8 See D.F. Bright, The Miniature Epic in Vandal Africa (Norman, Oklahoma-London 1987). 

? Hist. III.61 (V.18); Halm 56. 

9 Jo. Lyd., De mag. 11.73: ovopoAotépoc napa tods Trodovds 6vwAyeoGot. Some odd 
failures are recorded by Victor, Hist. 01.55 (11.18); 1.71 (V.21). 
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Those hints at continuity and acquiescence are not to be taken lightly. Victor had 
strong views about barbarians, which were no doubt shared. He thought of them as 
inspired by a natural hatred of all things Roman.” They were all Arians, of course: 
for Victor, to be an Arian was equivalent to behaving more gentilium.” Yet his 
account bears witness to a greater subtlety in both bishops and kings, as they tried to 
work out the distinctions between religion and politics and between Africa and the 
empire. Catholic bishops not unnaturally appealed for support among the like-minded 
overseas; and it was overseas that at least the richer persecuted often fled.? Huneric, 
for his part, would entertain discussion only among churchmen over whom he 
exercised suzerainty — an “Arian” view that would have seemed scarcely surprising to 
Constantius or Valens; perhaps not even to Constantine himself.“ The bishops’ 
response was to call Huneric a tyrant, “a danger to the state", misappropriating a 
style of legislative control more properly exercised by “our Christian emperors”.» 
Not so, insisted the king: those emperors had slipped into error, abandoning the clear 
prescriptions of Ariminum and Seleucia, 359 (the shade of Constantius once more); 
and he skilfully branded his opponents homousiani, reinforcing historical allusions, but 
robbing them also of any political ground on which to appeal.” In that deadly 
dialogue, we can see how the self-definition of both church and state in Vandal Africa 
was measured against broader imperial categories, both institutional and religious." It 
is no surprise to find, therefore, that while exiles flooded into Sicily, Sardinia, and 
even Spain, Arians worried about a backlash against their coreligionists in Thrace.” 
Zeno, emperor since 474, also made his presence felt, sometimes at the price of 
humiliation, but with more success, perhaps, than his belligerent predecessor Leo.” 
Geiseric modified his policies after an appeal by Zeno’s patricius Severus.” A 
Catholic bishop was permitted in Carthage, after representations by the emperor and by 
Placidia (widowed since 472)." Huneric’s more forceful moves were witnessed by 
Zeno’s legates, Reginus and Uranius — impotent, but still untiring (the last had 
travelled extensively on such assignments, in the West as well as the East). Zeno 
and Ariadne received, meanwhile, in Constantinople itself the mutilated heroes of 
Africa’s tragedy.” 


?' Hist. 111.62 (V.18). 

? Hist. 1.100 (111.23); Halm 39. 

3 Appeal: Hist. I1.40f. (11.14). Exile: 1.15 (1.5); 11.23 (11.7); III.29 (V.6). 

^ Hist. 11.43 (11.15). He saw himself as ruling “in provinciis a deo nobis concessis": II.39 
(11.13); Halm 22. 

5 Hist. I.2 (IV.1); Halm 40; III.32 (V.7); Halm 48. 

% Hist. I.2 (IV.1). 

? One bishop at least evoked the alternative image of a spiritual empire: Hist. III.46 (V.12). 

38 Hist. 11.24 (11.7). See also n. 33. 

9 See Jo. Lyd., De mag. III.43. 

? Hist. 1.51 (1.17). Compare the judgement of Lydus: umóé èv elxdor u&ynv dnopévov 
óp&v, De mag. III. 45. 

^ Hist. II.2 (IL1). 

? Hist. II.38f. (11.13); IIL32 (V.7). For Uranius, see PLRE 2: 1186. 

5 The subdeacon Reparatus from Tipasa in Mauritania Caesariensis, preaching in the eastern 
capital, minus his tongue and right hand "sine ulla offensione": Hist. III.29f. (V.6); Halm 48. 
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This is to anticipate. Although by the 480s there were sufficient people resident in 
Constantinople, including women of the imperial family, to feed the prejudices and 
fears of the next generation in regard to Africa, a concern with western affairs and 
with Africa in particular had long been a feature of eastern policy. Intervention was not 
a novel instinct. We have already placed in that context the assertions of Theodosius 
against usurpers and the intrigues of Eutropius against Stilicho. Honorius received 
eastern troops to bolster his régime. But a special bond was created in 425, when the 
restoration of Valentinian III ushered in a long period of collaboration between the two 
governments. There was more than a restoration involved. Political disturbance in the 
West, following the death of Honorius in 423, created the circumstances in which 
Boniface and Aétius worked out their rivalry. It forced the eastern government of 
Theodosius II to recognise the claim of the “Valentinians” on its own terms; and 
Galla Placidia proceeded to reinforce her success with the aid of architecture and 
panegyric.^ A betrothal was arranged between the infant Valentinian and Theodosius 
II's daughter Eudoxia (they were married in 437), and administrative procedures were 
set in train that eventually produced the Theodosian Code in 438 (with all its 
implications for imperial unity and orthodox faith). The restoration of 425 also 
witnessed the emergence of the eastern barbarian general Aspar (an Alan by race, with 
Gothic connections by marriage), who maintained his influence for nearly fifty years, 
until his murder in 471: we shall have more to say about him in a moment. There 
followed a period of close interaction. Eastern troops supported the western 
government against the advancing Vandals (in 431, 439 and 441), probably preventing 
Geiseric from swinging north determinedly against Italy itself, although they had to 
withdraw then in response to new pressure from Attila and the Huns. After more than 
a decade of that preoccupation, the emperor Leo (457-474) attempted to stabilize 
affairs in the West by installing his own western emperor, Anthemius, in 467 (their 
children were later to marry). He mounted the following year what turned out to be a 
disastrous but nevertheless substantial naval expedition against the Vandals under his 
brother-in-law Basiliscus. Leo later supported the western imperial claims of Julius 
Nepos (never successfully asserted on the ground), who was also a relative (by 
marriage) of his wife, and who survived until 480. Finally, his successor Zeno (474- 
491) sent Theodoric the Ostrogoth to Italy to reassert imperial authority against the 
régime of Odoacer. 

There is little room for suggesting, therefore, that division between East and West 
was of major significance in the fifth century. With Theodoric established in Italy — 
the third major western *kingdom" — from 493 until his death in 526, we also have in 
place the two major western polities that Justinian would attempt to control, the 
Vandals and the Ostrogoths. But we should think a little more about Aspar, who 
straddles that period so beguilingly divided for us by the demise of the Theodosian 
house and by the gap between the death of Aétius and the rise of Ricimer: indeed, he 
had a direct hand in the accession of his client Marcian in 450. Aspar came to 
prominence on the shoulders of his father Ardaburius, who, with Plinta the Goth 


^ S. Maria Maggiore in Rome and Galla Placidia's tomb in Ravenna are the obvious 
examples, and, in the sphere of panegyric, the work of Flavius Merobaudes. For the latter, see 
F.M. Clover, "Flavius Merobaudes: a translation and historical commentary", TAPAS 61 
(1971), 3-78. 
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(consul for 419), had successfully reclaimed a right to central military office for men 
of barbarian extraction. They had done so under the aegis of Pulcheria, the sister of 
Theodosius II, and at the expense of a long-serving civilian régime, dating back to the 
reign of Arcadius, and hitherto controlling the minority of Theodosius II himself: 
Pulcheria now inspired him to assert some independence. Aspar provides us 
thereafter with the most obvious eastern analogue to the great military leaders of the 
West, who dominated imperial affairs there throughout the fifth century: Stilicho, 
Constantius, Aétius and Ricimer, and the freelance strong-man (perhaps barbarian 
king) Odoacer. Having fostered the imperial promotion of Marcian (who died in 457), 
he continued to play a leading role in imperial politics. He successfully ensured that 
another subordinate, Leo, should override the interests of any potential dynasty that 
might have emerged among Marcian's relatives. It was Leo who proved, however, 
Aspar's match. While the general sought allies among Ostrogoths in the Balkans, Leo 
joined forces with his eventual successor, the Isaurian Zeno, who married his daughter 
Ariadne. (Zeno's first intrigue, in 466, had been against Aspar's son — a clear sign 
that we are dealing here with a long military dynasty). High-level politics and their 
wider reverberations in Constantinople during that generation became at that point 
immensely complicated. They consisted chiefly in the eclipse and eventual murder of 
Aspar in 471; the intrigues of Leo's wife and widow Verina (which came to a head in 
the unsuccessful rebellion of her brother Basiliscus in 475-476); and in the appeal of 
the competing parties to the support of equally divided factions among the Ostrogoths 
— one led by Theodoric Strabo, originally encouraged by Aspar, and the other by 
Theodoric the Amal, who supported Zeno. That the preoccupations of a general should 
be so extensively political, and that his reputation should rest so little on success on the 
empire's frontiers, was entirely characteristic of the East at that time. (The same would 
be true of Illus, for example, in Zeno's reign, who led troops and held military 
commands, as well as high civil office, but mainly in the cause of domestic faction.) 
Persia offered a threat markedly less forceful than in the previous or the following 
centuries. In the Balkans, meanwhile, pressure upon Rome was exerted more by 
raiding and heavy-handed diplomacy: invasion and destruction on a large scale were 
not a feature of the age, even in the virtual civil war between the two Theodorics (both 
of whom were office-holders of the empire), or during the ascendancy of Attila. In 
contrast to events in the West, therefore, such tensions as existed did not weaken 
substantially the imperial system. After the turmoil of Zeno’s reign and the 
departure of Theodoric for the West, Ariadne presided over the transition of power 
with symbolic ease, marrying her husband's civilian successor, the highly competent 
Anastasius, who reigned with not inconsiderable flair, both fiscal and strategic, for 
nearly thirty years. 

The career of Aspar allows us to trace, therefore, a certain consistency in the 
character of eastern government — a submission of imperial leadership to military 
control (albeit at times contested), with strong barbarian connections." Contrast with 
the West, in other words, can be dangerously exaggerated; and the very playing out of 


5 In additon to general accounts, see K.G. Holum, Theodosian Empresses: women and 
imperial dominion in late antiquity (Berkeley 1982). 

“© Here I have been guided most recently by C.R. Whittaker, Frontiers of the Roman Empire: 
a social and economic study (Baltimore 1994), esp. 173ff. 

? Wickham 1984, 37. 
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the contest brought together, in any case, the two sectors of the empire. However, 
before the struggle reached its long climax in the reigns of Leo and Zeno, two 
important series of events took place: the rivalry between Pulcheria and her sister-in- 
law Eudocia, and the advent of Attila the Hun. For some fifteen years before his death 
in 453, Attila occupied in many ways the centre of the imperial stage. He had welded 
into shape during the late 430s what one might loosely describe as an “empire” of his 
own, based on the exploitative lordship exercised by sections of his own nomadic 
people over a range of more settled tribes around the western and southern perimeter 
of Hunnic territory. That was a perimeter that could be taken to include the polities of 
Persia and Rome: they too, from Attila’s point of view, were ripe for exploitation. To 
describe the matter in those terms is to adopt an arresting shift of geopolitical 
perspective — to make the empires with which we are familiar mere appendages to 
Attila’s achievement. Nevertheless, Persia felt the pressure of the Huns during this 
century just as much as Rome did, across her northern borders in the Caucasus and 
along the shores of the Caspian Sea. Indeed, from one point of view, Attila’s 
ascendancy represented just one phase in a series of preoccupations that kept Rome and 
Persia from their own traditional rivalry; and in that sense the fifth century formed a 
hiatus between two periods of tense confrontation, which emperors in the century 
between Diocletian and Valens (284-378) had to cope with constantly, and which 
Anastasius and his successors down to Heraclius (491-641) would experience again. 

Attila showed little desire, however (unlike such traditional agriculturalists as the 
Visigoths and Vandals), to settle on Roman or indeed on any territory. The pressure he 
brought to bear, first on the eastern and then on the western empire, although 
undoubtedly intimidating and destructive, was devoted chiefly towards the extraction of 
tribute and of a promise not to interfere with his similar exploitation of other peoples 
outside the Roman sphere. Indeed, that latter demand may have been in Attila’s eyes 
the more important — first expressed in the Treaty of Margus as early as 435 (an 
agreement that saw the former consul Plinta still anxious to influence affairs). It was 
a demand that Theodosius II was not entirely willing to accept: a point worth bearing 
in mind, in relation to a government that had acquired some reputation for 
submissiveness. Heavy ambassadorial guns were brought to bear on Attila, Byzantium 
did not shrink from war, and renegades were murdered on both sides.? So the impact 
of this fearful parasite on the Danube frontier, which, as we have seen, prevented the 
East for a time from playing much of a part in western affairs, consisted not so much 
in the sudden, terrifying descent of the scourge of God as in a wearying decade of 
raids, embassies, treaties and payments of gold. 

The experience was undoubtedly traumatic, nevertheless, and prompted crucial 
debate as to how the barbarian should be dealt with. Antecedent arguments lay to hand, 
almost within living memory. The last major Balkan crisis — that surrounding Alaric in 
the late 390s — had prompted the fall of both Rufinus and Eutropius, witnessed the 
drafting if not the publication of Synesius’s De regno, and followed upon similar 
struggles between army and court in the reign of Theodosius I. Government in this new 
situation was wielded most by another eunuch, Chrysaphius (probably praepositus sacri 


^ Priscus, fr. 1, ed. C. Müller, FHG IV (Paris 1851; repr. Frankfurt a. Main 1975; 
hereafter, Müller 1851). 
9 Priscus, fr. 3-5. 
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cubiculi), who survived until shortly after the death of Theodosius II. A eunuch could 
be expected to represent predominantly civilian power, but more precisely the power of 
the palace and of the bureaucracy over the power both of the army and of the 
aristocratic élite: not perhaps the best outcome in the face of a man with Attila’s tastes 
and intentions. And, sure enough, there was a temporary decline in Aspar’s fortunes, 
with a corresponding and, as the future suggested, ominous favour displayed towards 
Isaurians, in particular towards an aggressive magister militum, who inspired the later 
Zeno (holding office 447-451). 

Chrysaphius also came to power on the shoulders of the emperor’s wife Eudocia, an 
Athenian of wit and erudition. Her marriage to Theodosius in 421 had represented a 
deliberate move against Pulcheria; and the next twenty years witnessed a struggle 
between the two women (and no less importantly between their supporters), which was 
a struggle between two notions of how the empire should be ruled: by pious and 
belligerent Christians or by traditional parties steeped in the governmental and cultural 
traditions of the Roman world. Jill Harries has remarked recently that “an account of 
Theodosius’ reign based on the careers of office-holders has yet to be written", 
and, when it is, it will reach forward into the reigns that followed, and enable us to 
decipher more precisely the steps taken in this long debate: for the time-scale is a big 
one. The middle decades of the fifth century seem to have witnessed the final 
incorporation of the illustris class into an aristocracy of service to the empire, while 
other local élites were allowed to fall away into provincial isolation?! Synesius's 
criticism had represented traditional reaction to such a policy; criticism already 
rumbling in the curial discontent of Libanius, and in the pagan Latin historiography of 
the fourth century generally. Priscus at the time displayed élitist misgiving at the 
conduct of government.” John Lydus, a century later, was to pinpoint this period, 
particularly the prefecture of Cyrus (439-441), as ushering in a decline in the 
prefecture itself. Such voices, which would eventually coalesce into criticism of 
Justinian, were but part of a much deeper conflict over the nature and control of 
authority within the Mediterranean world; a conflict carried forward partly under the 
banner of Christianisation, although even Christians were divided as to what that might 
mean. Not everyone regarded the Church as the proper instrument of imperial unity 
and self-aggrandizement: the monks who now populated Constantinople in such large 
numbers, under imperial patronage, represented part only of a body of opinion deeply 
opposed to that development. The argument spanned some three centuries, in which the 
arrival of a barbarian like Attila served more as an accelerant than as an initiating 
stimulant, or provided just one among a number of clarifying moments in a long series 
of adaptive changes. As for Chrysaphius, he bit the hand that fed him: for Eudocia was 
cast aside in 443. However, his ascendancy had reflected to some degree adherence to 
a more secular if not civilian tradition; and in his fall Pulcheria gained a corresponding 
and final triumph: she married and thus legitimized Aspar's creature Marcian, insisting 
with apparent and perhaps understandable success (when she was, after all, well into 


5 J. Harries, “‘Pius Princeps’: Theodosius II and fifth-century Constantinople", in 
Magdalino 1994, 36, n. 3. 

5! A point made by Magdalino himself (1994, 7), and by Wickham 1984, 37. 

9 Priscus, fr. 5. 

55 Jo. Lyd., De mag. II.12; 11.42. 
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her middle years) that her “holy” virginity should be respected. Eudocia, meanwhile, 
was relegated to the patronage of the Jerusalem church. 

Faced with enduring instransigence on the part of the eastern government under 
Marcian, Attila decided to turn his attention to the West. It was not a sudden whim. 
Priscus’s vivid account of the embassies of 448-449 includes a good deal of 
information about Attila’s western contacts.“ A surprisingly large number of 
westerners were at that time either “living among the barbarians” or wandering within 
Attila’s orbit. They were intent largely on commercial interests, and some of them 
were persons of significance. Attila’s own ambassadors to Constantinople were Edeco 
the Hun, possibly the father of Odoacer, and Orestes from Pannonia, certainly the 
father of the emperor whom Odoacer deposed. Orestes had been drawn into Attila’s 
world because of dispositions earlier set in place in his native province by the western 
general Aétius. They were accompanied by an Italian Constantius, who had been sent 
to Attila by Aétius as a secretary. (Aétius’s own son Carpileon had been given as a 
hostage to Attila in 433, in return for services rendered in the struggle against Boniface 
and others.)) That western connection engaged Attila’s interest in return: he pressed 
officials in Rome to deliver to Constantius promised rewards for his service in the 
negotiations. Priscus stumbled across another western party at this time (deep in 
modern Hungary) — the comes Romulus, the dux Romanus, and Promotus the governor 
of Noricum. They were accompanied by Tatulus, Orestes’ father (and Orestes was 
married to Romulus’s daughter): so now we have three generations of that one family 
involved. All were travelling (in spite of their rank) in connection with a private affair 
concerning a banker in Rome, from whom Attila himself was demanding recompense. 
Those are items we may add to the engaging if obscure story of Valentinian’s sister 
Honoria, who supposedly invited Attila to rescue her from her brother’s enmity, in 
exchange for her already sullied honour. Within the setting of Attila’s own 
ambitions, therefore, we detect a political and specifically an Italian thread that runs 
from the time of Aétius in the 430s right through to that of Odoacer in the 480s. It 
suggests that, when Attila led his forces across the Rhine in 451, he already knew a 
good deal about the western empire and had important contacts there. 

Priscus himself had been able to rise to a global view of these affairs. Like Salvian 
of Marseille, he criticised objectively the empire’s view of itself — its misuse of wealth 
and talent, and its refusal to focus on the real threats to its well-being." He was also 
willing to place the confrontation with the Huns in a broader context. 


They were not only wary of undertaking war on [Attila], but they also feared the 
Parthians who were, it chanced, making preparations for war, the Vandals who 
were troubling the sea coasts, the Isaurians who had set out on banditry, the 


* For all that follows, see Priscus, fr. 7. For the persons named, see esp. Müller 1851, 84f. 
and 89f. 

55 Priscus, fr. 7: &nó tov Kapmacovos xpóvov, Müller 1851, 81, col. 2. It was at that time 
that Cassiodorus's father "vidit intrepidus quem timebat imperium": Cassiodorus, Variae 1.4.11 
("cum supra dicti [sc. Aetii] filio Carpilione legationis est officio non irrite destinatus"), and 
the letter proceeds to narrate the involvement of his family in Vandal affairs also and at the 
eastern court. 

56 See PLRE 2: 568f. 

?' Priscus, fr. 5. 
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Saracens who were overrunning the eastern part of their empire, and the united 
Ethiopian races. Being humbled, they danced attendance on Attila and strove to 
meet the other races with military power, mustering their forces and appointing 
generals.5 


Not only does this represent a generous picture of Byzantine preoccupation in the late 
440s, it picks out almost every geographical area (including Vandal Africa) that would 
foment the anxieties of eastern emperors in the century to follow. 

The chief elements of Attila's western campaign are familiar enough: the skill with 
which Aétius attracted the support of the Visigoths, and the equal skill with which he 
dispersed those temporary allies after the battle of the Catalaunian Plains (assisted, no 
doubt, by the fact that their king had been killed). It would have given Attila no small 
satisfaction to defeat, or at least to injure, his ancient enemies the Goths.? But 
politics, we now realise, will have counted for just as much. We should scrutinise 
carefully the equally famous meeting the following year between the Hunnic king and 
Leo, the bishop of Rome, a meeting (a few miles from the city) attended, in ways that 
legend and art (not to mention Jordanes) have been careless to ignore, by leading 
members of the western government and aristocracy, whom Attila would certainly have 
heard of, perhaps in some detail. These included Avienus, who had shared the 
consulship with the emperor in 450, and was still influential in Sidonius's later days, 
and the ex-prefect Trygetius, who had already gained experience in negotiations with 
the Vandals in 435.9 Attila turned back from Italy with victories to his credit at 
Aquileia and Milan, and did so only for reasons that had made him turn back on earlier 
occasions from raids in the Balkans: stretched lines of supply and dubious diplomatic 
advantage, a reaction based on an astute understanding of the world he faced. 
Moreover, both he and Aétius would have viewed those events, not as a chapter in a 
myopic history of Visigothic Gaul, nor even as a small step towards the "fall of the 
western empire", but as part of a long association between the Huns and Rome. 


55 Priscus, fr. 6, trans. C.G. Gordon, The Age of Attila: fifth-century Byzantium and the 
barbarians (Ann Arbor 1960), 68f. 

5 In addition to the grand and famous scenes, recall the telling vignette in Gregory of Tours, 
Hist. 11.7, concerning Bishop Anianus and the defence of Orléans (“one of the major Roman 
victories over barbarians during the fifth century’, Van Dam 1985, 173) with which we 
associate, therefore, Sidonius, Ep. VII.15. See A. Loyen, “Le rôle de saint Aignan dans la 
défense d'Orléans", Comptes rendus de l'Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres (1969), 64- 
74. I view with more caution the similar contact with Attila attributed in a vita to Lupus of 
Troyes, under whose guidance the citizens abandoned their town: see Van Dam 1985, 148. For 
similar anecdotes, see Germanus of Auxerre's visit to the Prefect at Arles, Constantius of Lyons, 
Vita Germani 24, and Hydatius's appeal to Aétius, Chron. 96, 98, 100. The former was edited 
by W. Levison, MGH, script. rer. Mer. VII (Hanover-Leipzig 1920; repr. 1979), 225-285; and 
see the translation and commentary by R. Borius (Paris 1965), 112. For the latter, see R.W. 
Burgess, The Chronicle of Hydatius and the Consularia Constantinopolitana (Oxford 1993). 
Aravatius of Tongres travelled as far as Rome to seek help against the Huns, as Gregory also 
records (Hist. 11.5), but from St Peter rather than from any secular power, and without success 
— a point overlooked by Van Dam 1985 not only on 148 but also on 170-172, where the story 
would have been apposite. 

© Prosper, Epit. chron. 1367 s.a. 452, provides the names. Jordanes has Leo on his own, 
Get. 218-224; but note how Prosper has Leo on his own also, vis-à-vis Geiseric in 1375 s.a. 
455. See Sidonius, Ep. I.9.2f. 
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Once again, the relevant sweep of events is broad, reaching back at least to the 
impact of the Huns on the Goths during the 360s and 370s, when some of the latter ran 
away (into the empire), some stood to fight (and largely go under), and some began to 
contribute to a growing web of tributary tribes and dependent confederations. The 
sweep reaches forward in the other direction beyond 451, and even beyond Attila’s 
death in 453. The Ostrogoths emerged on the Danube frontier as one among a number 
of people ready to fill the vacuum left by the break-up of his personal “empire”. 
Their departure for the West a generation later left the region open to new 
protagonists, who would play out another act in the province’s misfortunes: groups of 
Slavs, pressed southwards by the nomadic Avars, to set up tremors in the corners of 
Justinian’s web, and to challenge more substantially the security of his successors 
Tiberius and Maurice. 

Aétius’s own career, we may now discover, had more to do with Huns than with 
Visigoths. He had served as a hostage with Alaric, 405-408, but also with the Huns 
during the following years, an experience with more lasting effect. After the death of 
Honorius, he had mustered Hunnic allies in the cause of the pretender John, but used 
them instead (coming conveniently late upon the scene from his distant attempts at 
recruitment) to support and subsequently to intimidate Galla Placidia. He used Huns 
again in 432 to reassert himself against Boniface; and finally, in 437, they helped him 
to curb the growing power of the Burgundians (a humiliation ever afterwards embedded 
in the European poetic tradition). 

As for the Ostrogoths who emerged from under the débris of Attila’s achievements, 
to be dominated finally by Theodoric the Amal, it is no longer necessary to regard 
them merely as supplanters of Odoacer in the West, welcomed by a crushed and 
disspirited Italian aristocracy. Thoroughly schooled in a wholly Greek romanitas by 
years of residence in Constantinople and of service in Zeno’s army, Theodoric was 
able to maintain order and win the admiration of the western élite as much by an 
imitation of Odoacer’s régime, identifying himself with a political tradition that reached 
back to the days of Aétius, Majorian and Ricimer. He inherited and exploited in the 
process a tense relationship with Gaul, which was played out in his own time vis-à-vis 
the Franks, but which echoed a competitiveness between two western élites 
(landholding, senatorial, and greedy for imperial office) fully operative in Sidonius's 
day, and reaching back to the days of Gratian and beyond. Finally, he took care to 
safeguard a modus vivendi with the Vandals, arranging one of his closest marriage 
alliances between Thrasamund and his sister Amalafrida (herself a veteran of eastern 
politics); and he felt personally the shift in political balance represented by the 
accession of the "imperial" Hilderic in 523, which resulted in the humiliation and 
eventual murder of Thrasamund's widow some two years later. Here, as in other 
matters, Constantinople's satisfaction was Ravenna's sorrow. 

This has been a heavily political investigation, with only passing acknowledgement 
of social and economic factors, of “the deeper, non-imperial rhythms of Byzantine 
history". It would always be true, in the end, that the wealth of the land and its 
exploitation was what made both aristocracy and government possible, not to mention 


9 Prosper, Epit. chron. 1322 s.a. 435 gives the Huns the initiative, while the Chronica 
Gallica 118 s.a. 436 focusses on Aétius. 
& Magdalino 1994, 7. 
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barbarian infiltration and successful war; and further wealth and status was always 
power’s prize. But such truth applied everywhere: indeed, where appropriation of 
surplus resources was concerned, it demanded a singularity in the state system that at 
least attempted to embrace every province.” So it is the definition of the imperial 
theatre that most concerns us here. By placing the Vandals, Huns and Ostrogoths at the 
centre of the stage, we avoid being sidelined in Gaul and Spain with Visigoths and 
Franks. It was in response to the threats and ambitions of those major players that the 
Mediterranean empire continued to adjust its traditional priorities. At the same time, 
the Visigoths and Franks are retained in the narrative, cut down to size. We also keep 
the eastern empire in play, not allowing it to fall too quickly into a Byzantine future 
that saw the West as lost. Justinian, in that scenario, is not to be seen as trying 
unrealistically to reverse or deny a process: rather, he maintained the policies and 
preoccupations of his fifth-century predecessors. A single theatre, therefore, allows us 
to do greater justice to the social and economic developments of the time. The trade in 
corn and oil; patrocinium, bondage and estate management; taxation and law; the 
fortunes of provincial élites and of military and civilian servants of the state — all 
should be defined and explained within a central Mediterranean context. 

There is one other matter worth our final attention: the unity or disunity of the 
Church. If the history of early Christianity teaches us anything, it is that unity among 
Christians was never likely to be achieved by their clergy. The Christian imperial 
government, on the other hand, regarded unity as a major goal, to be attained at the 
expense of heretics much more than by the defeat of the pagans whom we so 
relentlessly suppose it was the Christians’ chief purpose to supplant. One can 
understand why the government thought that way. Christianity had come to represent 
the theoretical framework within which the development and security of institutions, 
the loyalty and discipline of individuals, and the definition and justification of authority 
itself were expressed and enforced. Confusion within was much more dangerous than a 
challenge from without. From the time of Constantine himself, the government was 
intent upon suppressing Christian error — largely, at first, in the Arian cause, and then 
by adhesion to Nicaea. 

We are still not very good at writing the history of that endeavour. Books abound in 
our libraries that outline the Arian argument, the christologies of the fifth-century 
fathers, the intellectual intricacies of monophysite indignation. We must honour all the 
more those writers who attend to the context: for when we examine who was writing 
when and where, we always find ourselves plunged into a thicket of bishops, 
barbarians and monks, not to mention the unpredictably independent patronage of 
landowners and army officers. The social profile of heresy, or more generally of 
religious dissidence and idiosyncrasy, has yet to be established. How rationally, for 
example, may we suppose that the relentless Arianism of barbarians rendered them 
inescapably marginal figures in the Mediterranean world?“ Surely we have learned, 


& Wickham 1984, 16. 

& How long we managed to live with the judgement of Wallace-Hadrill (1962, 48), quoted 
approvingly by Goffart (1980, 206) and alluded to by Van Dam (1985, 152), that the Visigoths, 
at least, “remained isolated in a Roman province indifferent to their fate; and, in the end, 
found it easier to pack their bags and go". They had been, in Peter Brown's memorable 
phrase, “encapsulated by a wall of dumb hatred", The World of Late Antiquity (London 1971), 
124. 
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similarly, that monophysite thought did not render impotent the impulse to be Greek? 
Geographical perceptions also call for care. Reading the lives of Ambrose, for 
example, and of Gregory the Great, one cannot help being struck by the way in which, 
in both cases (two centuries apart), an Italian churchman of distinction and influence 
was preoccupied by both the dangerous errors and the powerful patrons to be found in 
the Balkans, in Africa, and in Gaul, not to mention Constantinople.9 

If there is one event in the fifth century that illuminates this discussion, it is the 
Council of Chalcedon of 451. The politics of the eastern churches during the previous 
fifty years had made some such occasion inevitable: conflict between Alexandria and 
Antioch, and jealousy of Constantinople, dominated those events, and therefore the 
discourse of the Council itself. Even more important for our purpose, the decisions of 
Chalcedon governed church affairs for more than a century to come; and for that 
reason its fifth-century quality is of considerable significance. Emperors and 
churchmen, barbarians and Romans, all in very different circumstances, were forced to 
define their relations by reference to that distant occasion; and the term 
*Chalcedonian" became subject to as many shifts as “empire”. An emperor's natural 
regard for unity was now expressed in terms of Chalcedon’s market value, 
distressingly low in many quarters, and frequently abandoned. It is probably, however, 
the hay made by popes in the matter that counts for most; and the figure of chief 
significance was Leo, bishop of Rome between 440 and 461. His Tome, drafted in 449, 
served usefully to impose on the decrees of Chalcedon an interpretation that the East 
was never likely to accept. We might be tempted to focus at once, here, on the 
theoretical nuances, the characteristics of Latin vocabulary in particular, that suggest an 
irreversible divide between the eastern and the western churches, a "parting of the 
ways".$6 Yet the context of ambitions within which Leo expressed himself must be 
more gradually assessed. He had already, in ways characteristic of an Italian, flexed 
his muscle against the episcopate of Gaul (following the political trend of the time); 
and his general exaltation of the Petrine heritage, together with this forceful response 
to Chalcedon's decrees — indeed, his calculatedly narrow gloss upon its definitions — 
was designed most of all to bind together the western episcopate under his 
leadership.” (The local precedents thus set in place would affect considerably the 
world of the Franks described at the end of the sixth century by Gregory of Tours.) 
The unity that Leo hoped for in the West was not, however, achieved in isolation, but 
resided in a forceful address to his eastern colleagues. The post-Chalcedon church in 
the West never turned its back on the East, but began to achieve its new sense of 
identity under the bishop of Rome and amidst the burgeoning kingdoms of the western 
provinces by pressing its cause relentlessly in the eastern court. The fortunes of the 
papacy under Theodoric, the sorry saga of the Three Chapters, and Gregory’s 
rancorous correspondence with the patriarchs of Constantinople all make sense within 
that context only. 

This painful engagement held together, then, the world of western bishops and the 
world of Pulcheria: for, overriding the intransigence of Leo and his successors, there 


$ A point brought home by N. McLynn, Ambrose of Milan (Berkeley 1994), esp. in ch. 3. 

© Peter Brown's phrase, in SChH 13 (1976), 1-24. 

© Evangelos Chrysos, during the Brisbane conference itself, encouraged me in what I would 
see as a corroborating view, that the "teaching" of Chalcedon tout court was virtually a 
western creation, which never carried convincing theological weight in the Greek East. 
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remained the enduring, the rarely challenged conviction at the heart of imperial 
ideology that the emperor administered the judgements of God, defended the purity of 
the church’s doctrine, and revealed in his own life an appropriate virtue. Pulcheria 
instilled that belief in her malleable brother, Eudocia tried desperately to mimic it, and 
Justinian in particular laid bold and more effective claim to the same inheritance. The 
echo does not fade entirely in the pathetic letters of Gregory to Phocas. In the service 
of that ideology, the architecture of Constantinople in particular fused the hieratic and 
the political, in ways copied elsewhere in the East and even in Ravenna, though rarely 
further west than that. So we return to our original arch, from the time when, in 381, 
Theodosius presided over the first council of Constantinople, promising a reign of 
orthodoxy and fervour, to the time when Justinian, the instigator of the new Church of 
the Holy Wisdom, the Solomon and Moses of his age, would have been able to see 
himself in mosaic on the inner ceiling of the Chalke Gate receiving from his subjects, 
in Procopius’s ironic words, “honours equal to God". 


$ Procopius, Buildings, 1.10.16-19, and in particular ioo8éovc tuiác. 
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Writing the Reign of Justinian: Malalas 
versus Theophanes 


Introduction 

The events of the thirty-eight year reign of the Emperor Justinian are central to any 
discussion of whether the sixth century represents a beginning or an end. It is not 
merely that thirty-eight years (or indeed forty-seven years if we follow Procopius' by 
including also the nine years of Justin I) take up a large portion of the sixth century, 
but that the achievements of Justinian’s reign are often seen as a last flowering of the 
classical world.” Here there are three features which invariably (and rightly) receive 
attention: Justinian’s reconquest of the old Roman empire (and with this a study of 
Procopius as evidence of the survival and indeed strength of writing in a classicising 
style); the codification of the laws; and the building of Hagia Sophia; while a fourth 
feature, the closing of Plato’s Academy in Athens in 529,‘ remains an awkward 
embarrassment. Of these four items it is Justinian’s wars, particularly those in Italy and 
in Vandal Africa, which score most of our attention since Justinian’s greatness is seen 
very much in terms of reconquest, of a restoration of the former greatness of the 
Roman Empire. Thus more than half of the Justinian volume of Bury’s Later Roman 
Empire is devoted to war, and the same is true of Stein’s Histoire du Bas-Empire. 
Even though more recent studies have changed this emphasis, war is still the dominant 
theme. So Averil Cameron’s chapter on Justinian in her The Mediterranean World of 
Late Antiquity (1993) is entitled “Justinian and Reconquest" (though her emphasis in 
fact plays down reconquest), and almost half of John Moorhead’s Justinian (1994) is 
again on war, though it also, in its few pages, draws attention to much else in 
Justinian's reign.? 


! Procopius, Secret History VI.19. 

? G. Prinzing, “Das Bild Justinians I. in der Überlieferung der Byzantiner vom 7. bis 15. 
Jahrhundert", Fontes Minores 7 (1986), 1-99 (hereafter, Prinzing 1986); cf. J. Irmscher, 
“Justinianbild und Justiniankritik im frühen Byzanz”, in H. Kopstein and F. Winkelmann (eds), 
Studien zum 7 Jh. in Byzanz (Berlin 1976), 131-142. 

3 Prinzing 1986, 2, citing H. Hunger, “Kaiser Justinian I. (527-565), in Anzeiger der 
Österr. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl. 102 (1965), 339-356, here 341-342; repr. H. Hunger 
(ed.), Das byzantinische Herrscherbild (Darmstadt 1975), 333-352, here 335-337. 

4 “Even those who know nothing else of Justinian know that he closed the Academy at Athens 
in A.D. 529". So Alan Cameron, “The last days of the Academy at Athens", Proceedings of 
the Cambridge Philological Society 195 (1969), 7 (hereafter, Alan Cameron 1969). 

5 J.B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire from the death of Theodosius I to the death 
of Justinian, 2 vols (London 1923; hereafter, Bury 1923); Stein, Histoire, vol. 2; Averil 
Cameron, The Mediterranean World of Late Antiquity (London 1993; hereafter, Averil Cameron 
1993); J. Moorhead, Justinian (London-New York 1994; hereafter, Moorhead 1994). 


The Sixth Century — End or Beginning? ed. P. Allen and E.M. Jeffreys, Byzantina 
Australiensia 10 (Brisbane 1996), 20-34. 
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None of this is very surprising. What is perhaps strange is that general accounts of 
Justinian’s reign do not tell us about the hymns of Romanos or make use of him, even 
though there has long been general agreement that Romanos was the great hymn-writer 
of the orthodox church and was one of Byzantium's greatest writers for any period.^ 
Romanos is not mentioned in J.B. Bury's A History of the Later Roman Empire from 
Arcadius to Irene.’ That was understandable since at that stage Romanos was still 
generally thought to have written in the eighth century. In 1923, by which stage 
Romanos’ sixth-century date was assured, Bury was able to find room for one footnote 
on him.* It comes in the middle of some three and a bit pages on Nonnus, who 
probably should not be there anyway.? A quarter of a century later, in the 1949 
posthumous publication of the second volume of his Histoire du Bas-Empire, Stein 
could still only give Romanos half a paragraph. Later still, Barker in Justinian and the 
Later Roman Empire could only find room for a fraction of a footnote, while in 1971 
Browning's Justinian and Theodora deals with Romanos in half a sentence. Romanos 
does score three and a half lines in Averil Cameron’s book of 1993'° (I should also 
stress that Romanos has received considerable attention in her Procopius and the Sixth 
Century [1985]). But apart from that, Romanos' best score by far in any general study 
of Justinian's reign is in John Moorhead's Justinian (1994). Not only does he now get 
three references in the index, but six lines of kontakion 33 are actually quoted in the 
text. So at last Romanos is beginning to get something like his due. The point that 
needs emphasising, however, is that Romanos' hymns are surely as significant in 
understanding the culture and achievement of the sixth century as Hagia Sophia or the 
codification of the laws, and as such should receive attention in any serious study of 
the period. This is all the more so since one facet of Romanos on which there is 
general agreement is his fondness for contemporary allusions in his hymns.” 

This is not a paper about Romanos, but nevertheless the lack of attention paid to 
him underlines my point. There is much else in the sixth century, indeed in the reign 
of Justinian, that is worth studying and it could perhaps be argued that this material is 
more important or more revealing about the period and its significance than the study 
of war. The concentration on warfare has, I shall argue, led to a rather misleading 
understanding of the period. The theme of these papers is “The sixth century — end or 


$ See for example H. Hunger, “Romanos Melodos, Dichter, Prediger, Rhetor und sein 
Publikum", JÓB 34 (1984), 15-42 (hereafter, Hunger 1984). 

7 2 vols (London 1889). 

5 1923, vol. 2, 432. 

? Nonnus belongs to the mid-fifth century and it is ironic that Romanos’ Christian hymns can 
only be introduced as a footnote to a work devoted to the sexual exploits of a pagan god, which 
are described in exquisitely learned Greek. 

1 Stein, Histoire, vol. 2, 696-697; J. Barker, Justinian and the Later Roman Empire (Madison 
1966), 183; R. Browning, Justinian and Theodora (London 1971), 257; Averil Cameron 1993, 
126. 

! Moorhead 1994, 29. I cited the same six lines in “Malalas and his Contemporaries’, 
Studies in Malalas, 77. 

2 Hunger, 1984; E. Catafygiotu Topping, “The Apostle Peter, Justinian and Romanos the 
Melodos", BMGS 2 (1976), 1-15; eadem, "On earthquakes and fires: Romanos' Encomium to 
Justinian", BZ 71 (1978), 22-35; eadem, "Romanos, On the Entry into Jerusalem, a Basilikos 
Logos", Byzantion 47 (1977), 65-91. 
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beginning?” The whole idea of the sixth (and seventh) century being a period when 
society was transformed is clearly a major concern in modern scholarship. Most 
notable now is the massive European Science Foundation project on the Transformation 
of the Roman World from the fourth to the eighth century.” In this transformation 
scholars are interested in matters other than warfare. In fact warfare seems to count for 
very little. So my argument is that if our interest in the general period is now in 
matters other than war, histories of the particular reign should also show less interest 
in warfare. There is an inconsistency between the modern study of the significance of 
the period, which plays down military achievement, and the way Justinian’s reign is 
represented, which gives special emphasis to war and conquest. 

The study of Justinian’s reign has been conditioned by a bias inherent in our 
evaluation of source material. There are three factors here. First and most importantly, 
studies of Justinian have always taken Procopius’ Wars as their guide to the reign. 
Because his writing, in terms of both subject-matter and language, fits into the classical 
tradition of historiography, which goes back to Thucydides and in which history is 
about war and politics, Procopius is seen as a superior source and hence his 
interpretation of the period is also accepted. Second, this interpretation has then been 
reinforced by acceptance of part of a Byzantine tradition that saw Justinian as great 
simply because he was a conqueror. This interpretation can be traced in the Byzantine 
chronicle tradition back to the ninth-century chronicler Theophanes, who until recently 
has been used as the most accessible way of reading what was omitted from the 
Baroccianus manuscript of Malalas and so was seen as complementing Malalas. Hence 
the very real difference between Theophanes’ Justinian and Malalas’ Justinian has been 
overlooked. A third factor has been the denigration of the actual surviving text of the 
sixth-century chronicler Malalas who, though a contemporary of Justinian, wrote in 
such a banal and unclassical Greek that his chronicle has often seemed too trivial to be 
worth more than a passing glance by the serious historian. 

The aim of this paper is to suggest a modification to this implicit ranking of our 
sources and.to consider the implications of this for our interpretation of Justinian, or 
rather for the kind of history which needs to be written about his reign. A need for this 
rearrangement stems from Averil Cameron’s revolutionary study of Procopius, in 
which she argues that it is Buildings and Secret History that represent the real sixth 
century and that Wars needs to be interpreted in terms of the other two works. 
Cameron points out that Wars “is a work heavily constrained by a tradition which 
went back for a thousand years” and “would have left us in ignorance of very many 
major issues". If we take her case as proven and try to build on it, then the 
significance of Malalas should become clear. For it is often Malalas who, for all his 


? Coordinated by Evangelos Chrysos. See e.g. "The transformation of the Roman world", 
Newsletter 4 (March 1995), ed. I. Wood. 

^ Following the unavoidable withdrawal by Brian Croke, there were no papers dealing with 
war at the Brisbane conference on the sixth century. 

5 For a short list of these denigrating remarks see Studies in Malalas, ix-x. References to 
Malalas are given by book and paragraph as in Malalas Translation, and by page to his 
Chronographia, ed. L. Dindorf (Bonn 1831). In the detailed discussion below below the book 
number (XVIII) is omitted as otiose. 

16 Averil Cameron, Procopius and the Sixth Century (London 1985), 150 (hereafter, Averil 
Cameron 1985). 
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faults, provides us with an indication of important material about the sixth century that 
is lacking not only in Procopius’ Wars but also in Buildings and Secret History, and 
this material is particularly significant in helping reveal the feel of the period." As a 
simple indication of this, Malalas is our only source to mention all four of the 
traditional highlights of Justinian's reign (reconquest; codification; Hagia Sophia; 
closure of the Academy). Procopius' Wars, despite being made up of eight long books, 
scores only one out of four, while his complete works only bring his score up to just 
three out of four, and then only with Buildings providing a single precise reference to 
Justinian’s codification. Malalas, on the other hand, is our only precise source for 
the closure of the Academy? as he is likewise for various other pieces of important 
information. For instance, he not only tells us more about Justinian's codification in 
two characteristically brief references than any source other than the code itself, but is 
also our only source for the existence of a law school at Athens, for which he provides 
not only a precise reference but also independent corroborative evidence.” It is 
Malalas, not Procopius in the Secret History, who is our source for Justinian "as a 
repressive autocrat... who burnt books... who arrested intellectuals... who closed the 
Academy”, which, incidentally, Malalas almost certainly intends us to see as a 
favourable judgement based on Justinian's own propaganda.” Insights of this kind 
into the period need to be remembered when we grumble about the triviality of much 
of Malalas’ material, and when we grumble, as we do, about his treatment, which is 
frequently a journalist's headline and opening sentence and little more. But it is also 
precisely Malalas' triviality and lack of detail that enable us to place all the supposed 
highlights of the reign in a true sixth-century context. For despite Malalas mentioning 
all four highlights of the reign, in his narrative the picture of Justinian as the great 
conqueror simply disappears, though the image of him as a builder is perhaps 
reinforced.? This in turn helps explain Theophanes' need to alter Malalas' narrative 


1 E.M. Jeffreys, “Malalas’ world view", Studies in Malalas, 55-66. 

18 Procopius, Buildings 1.1.10. The references to Justinian's codification in non-legal sources 
have been conveniently collected by G. Rotondi, "La codificazione giustinianea attraverso le 
fonti extragiuridiche", in his Scritti giuridici, vol. 2 (Milan 1922), 340-369 (first published in 
Rivista italiana per le scienze giuridiche 60 [1918], 239-268). I am not, of course, denying the 
immense value of Procopius as a source (this is not intended to be a paper about Procopius), but 
rather pointing out that our overall interpretation of the period has been conditioned by our own 
too ready acceptance of the restrictions imposed on Procopius by his genre of classicising 
history. To some extent this paper is simply a supporting addendum to Averil Cameron's 
Procopius. 

1 Malalas, XVIII.47 (p. 451). 

? Malalas, XVIII.47 (p. 451), for existence of law school at Athens. Malalas, XVIIL38 (p. 
448), reports that the law code was sent "to Athens and Beirut". Sending a copy to Beirut can 
only have been because of its law-school, so presumably the same applies to Athens. This should 
be enough to remove the doubts of Alan Cameron 1969, 8. 

? Averil Cameron 1985, 21, citing only Malalas, XVIII.136 (p. 491), 42 (p. 449), and 47 (p. 
451). 

? R.D. Scott, “Malalas, The Secret History and Justinian's propaganda", DOP 39 (1985), 
99-109 (hereafter, Scott 1985). 

? Interestingly the Suda only knows of Justinian as a builder, the only indication of militarism 
being a reference (ultimately drawn from Procopius, Buildings) to his famous statue in the 
Augusteum. 
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so drastically in his ninth-century chronicle which demonstrated that piety was 
rewarded by military success. Thus Theophanes produced the picture of Justinian the 
Great that has been accepted by the later Byzantine tradition and by us. 


Malalas 

To return to Malalas as the indicator of what is important about the reign of Justinian, 
it is not so much the odd snippets of unique information that are important, valuable 
though they are, as the consistency of Malalas’ assumptions. What does come out of 
the supposed mass of trivia repeatedly is the importance of Christianity, the church and 
the pious emperor in everyday society, impinging on so many facets of people’s lives. 
This is so despite Malalas’ almost complete ignorance of, or lack of interest in, the 
larger theological issues of the day.“ Secular topics are made part of Christian life. 
So, for instance, earthquakes, the plague and foreign affairs (in the form of the baptism 
of foreign kings) are given a Christian context. On the other hand, there is a 
comparative lack of interest in Italy and Vandal Africa, though they are mentioned. It 
is not as though Malalas was writing an ecclesiastical history. He was not, and much of 
his material is not only secular but is expressed in secular terms with reference to 
official appointments, embassies and marvels. But the Christian context is so pervasive 
that it must have been easy enough for a reader to absorb references to secular affairs 
into a sacred context. 

So let us look quickly at Malalas’ content for Book XVIII, which deals with 
Justinian (and is by far the longest book). There is much that does deal with the place 
of the church in society. On purely ecclesiastical matters there are references to 
ecclesiastical administration and appointments; the Fifth Ecumenical Council; grants to 
churches; the pope’s arrival in Constantinople, his deposition of the patriarch, the 
removal of both patriarch and pope from the diptychs, and the pope’s reception by the 
emperor.” There are scattered references to various relics involving discovery, 
dedication and their use in procession. There are references to the dedication of 
churches, including Eirene (at Sycae/Justinianai) and Hagia Sophia? Most notably 
Malalas can mention money-dealers providing the lighting for a Christian festival.” 
We are told of an error over the date of Easter and of the pagan Emperor Julian's 
statue collapsing and being replaced by a cross.” Foreign kings are baptized, as is a 
Persian messenger.? There are references to Manichees, to the suppression of heresy 


% 5B. Croke, “Malalas, the man and his work", Studies in Malalas, 14. 

?5 E.g. church administration, 11 (p. 430); Fifth Ecumenical Council, 83 (p. 479); church 
appointments, 83 (p. 479), 100 (p. 483), 115 (p. 486), 126 (p. 489); arrival of pope in 
Constantinople, 97 (p. 483); deposal of patriarch by pope, 98 (p. 483); removal of patriarch and 
pope from diptychs, 107 (p. 484); pope received by emperor, 111 (p. 485); grant to churches, 
25 (p. 441). 

% Discovery of relics, 49 (p. 452); dedication of relics and in procession, 109 (p. 484), 113 
(p. 486). 

? Eirene, 113 (p. 486); Hagia Sophia, first dedication, 86 (p. 479), second dedication, 143 
(p. 495); Holy Martyr Theodora, 137 (p. 492). 

? Money dealers, 137 (p. 492). 

9 Easter error, 96 (pp. 482-483); Julian’s statue, 82 (p. 479). 

9 Baptisms, 6 (pp. 427-428), 14 (pp. 431-432), 15 (p. 434), 30 (p. 444). 
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and the persecution of pagans, to the confiscation of Arian churches. There are 
earthquakes, usually followed by prayers, and prayer also accompanies references to 
plague.” Legal material likewise involves religion. So we have an edict on orthodox 
faith and an imperial edict in churches about separatists. This helps provide a 
context to Malalas’ precious references to Justinian’s codification.“ There are, of 
course, many references to building activities, with the completion of Hagia Sophia 
being mentioned twice, together with later references to the restoration of the collapsed 
dome and the second dedication, along with much else. Among these is a 
comparison of Justinian with Solomon as a city-builder, perhaps reinforcing the 
prominence of Old Testament models in Justinian’s world. Possibly even more 
significant is that the building is so frequently of a church, though there are also ten 
examples of the reconstruction of whole cities after earthquakes.” 

Amidst all this is the presence of the emperor. The activities of the emperor almost 
invariably seem to be occasions for showing the emperor as God’s representative on 
earth (though of course this is never stated precisely), whether by being bountiful or by 
chastisement and creating fear. There are about a dozen items of the emperor’s 
generosity, including one of Theodora's,? and another eight where he expresses his 
displeasure and/or instils fear,” excluding responses to riots of which there are more 
than another dozen, ^ and there are also perhaps five examples of his concern with 
matters of morality." So that even on the rather rare occasions when there is 
absolutely no reference to any suggestion of the church or of the emperor acting as 
God's representative, it takes only a little imagination to feel there is still some 


?! Suppression of heresy, 7 (p. 428), 42 (p. 449), 64 (p. 468), 78 (p. 478); Manichees, 30 (p. 
444), 69 (p. 472); exile for non-communicants, 64 (p. 468); Arian churches confiscated, 84 (p. 
479); persecution of pagans, 42 (p. 449), 136 (pp. 491-492). 

32 Earthquakes, 19 (pp. 436-437), 28 (p. 443), 37 (p. 448), 79 (p. 478), 93 (p. 482); 
accompanied by prayers 27 (pp. 442-443), 40 (p. 448), 55 (p. 456), 77 (p. 478). 

3 Edict on orthodox faith, 78 (p. 478); imperial edict in churches about separatists, 142 (p. 
495); cf. 11 (p. 430), 42 (p. 449), 64 (p. 468), 67 (pp. 470-471). 

* Justinian’s codification, 20 (p. 437), 38 (p. 448); cf. 67 (pp. 470-471). 

55 Hagia Sophia 86 (p. 479), restoration of collapsed dome, 128 (pp. 489-490), second 
dedication, 143 (p. 495). Other building, 17 (pp. 435-436), 33 (p. 445), 67 (p. 470), 71 (p. 
477), 85 (p. 479), 86 (p. 479), 91 (p. 482), 94 (p. 482), 109 (p. 484). Cf. A. Moffatt, “A 
record of public buildings and monuments", Studies in Malalas, 87-110. 

* 2 (p. 426). Cf. J. Koder, “Justinians Sieg über Salomon", @vptopa, ovn uvfym tnc 
Aaoxaptvacg Mrobpa (Athens 1994), 135-142. 

? Reconstruction of cities, 2 (pp. 425-426), 5 (p. 427), 12 (p. 430), 19 (pp. 436-437), 29 
(pp. 443-444), 31 (p. 440), 33 (p. 445), 37 (p. 448), 40 (p. 448), 112 (p. 485). 

5 Imperial generosity, 3 (p. 426), 20 (p. 437), 22-25 (pp. 438-441), 29 (pp. 443-444), 45 (p. 
450), 48 (p. 452), 67 (pp. 470-471), 80 (p. 478), 112 (p. 485), 59 (pp. 460-461), 117 (p. 486), 
150 (De insidiis, 50). 

? Imperial displeasure, 4 (p. 427), 42 (p. 449) (by implication), 43 (p. 449), 57 (pp. 459- 
460), 111 (p. 485), 119 (p. 487), 121 (p. 488), 141 (p. 494). 
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484), 108 (p. 484), 117 (p. 486), 135 x 2 (pp. 490-491), 136 (pp. 491-492), 138 (p. 492), 139 
(p. 492), 151 (p. 496). 

^ 8 (p. 436), 24 (pp. 440-441), 42 (p. 451), 136 (p. 491), 150 (De insidiis, 50), cf. 101 (p. 
483). 
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involvement. Paul Magdalino has recently linked the account of the woman in ecstasy 
with Byzantine eschatological thought and it is difficult not to believe that Byzantines 
recognized divine involvement in the plague, in a shortage of wine or a shortage of 
bread, whether or not this can also be extended to cover such items as the travelling 
showman Andrew with the Pytho-inspired revelations of his blind dog." (These are 
all items included by George the Monk whose chronicle has a heavy bias towards 
ecclesiastical and theological material and omits Justinian’s wars entirely.) Thus even 
when strange phenomena are announced — such as the appearance of a comet and its 
link to riots, a shower of stars and fire in the sky — there is the feeling that we are 
witnessing divine activity of some sort, while Elizabeth Jeffreys has surely made the 
eschatological implications of apparently innocuous date calculations clear to us all.” 

It is in this context that we can place the accounts of Justinian’s warfare and the 
references to Justinian’s diplomacy“ and alterations to provincial administration.” 
Perhaps we should include here also references to dredging a harbour in 
Constantinople, debasement of coinage and the closure of the Athenian Academy.“ 
There are references to an embassy from the Axoumites (and one to them), nine to or 
from Persia, one from the Vandals, one from Sergius the deacon acting for the 
Saracens, two from the Indians (once with an elephant), one from the Laz, one from 
“the Huns known as Avars"." There are various items about disputes with Persia, 
though the most significant refer to the negotiations over the endless peace. 
Nevertheless the relatively large number of references suggest that Malalas was 
concerned about relations with Persia. What is perhaps more surprising is his interest 
in the Huns. In addition to two early references to Justinian winning allies among the 


2 Woman in ecstasy, 90 (p. 481); cf. P. Magdalino, “The history of the future and its uses: 
prophecy, policy and propaganda", in R. Beaton and C. Roueché (eds), The Making of 
Byzantine History: Studies dedicated to Donald M. Nicol (London 1993), 6; plague, 92 (p. 482), 
120 (p. 488), 127 (pp. 489-490); shortage of wine, 95 (p. 482); shortage of bread, 121 (p. 488); 
travelling showman, 51 (pp. 453-454). 

5 Comet and riots, 52 (p. 454); shower of stars, 75 (p. 477); fire in the sky, 122 (p. 488); 
date calculation 8-9 (pp. 428-429). Cf. E.M. Jeffreys, "Malalas' use of the past", in G.W. 
Clarke et al. (eds), Reading the Past in Late Antiquity (Rushcutters Bay 1990), 121-146; eadem, 
*Chronological structures in the chronicle", Studies in Malalas, 113, 118-119. 

^ Cf. R.D. Scott, “Byzantine diplomacy in the sixth century: the evidence of John 
Malalas", in J. Shepard and S. Franklin (eds), Byzantine Diplomacy (Aldershot 1992), 159-166. 

5^ Administration, 2 (p. 425), 5 (p. 427), 10 (pp. 429-430), 14 (p. 432), 39 (p. 448), 47 (p. 
447), 63 (p. 467), 67 (pp. 470-471), 74 (p. 477), 78 (p. 478), 85 (p. 479), 89 (pp. 480-481), 91 
(p. 482), 112 (p. 485), 119 (pp. 487-488), 134 (p. 490), 135 (p. 491), 151 (De insidiis, 51). 

^5 Harbour dredged, 114 (p. 486); debasement of coinage, 117 (p. 486); closing of Academy, 
47 (p. 451). 

" Axoumites, 15 (p. 434), 56 (p. 457); Vandals/Sergius the deacon, 61 (pp. 466-467); 
Indians, 73 (p. 477), 106 (p. 484); Laz, 4 (p. 427); Avars/Huns 125 (p. 489), Persians, 36 (pp. 
447-448), 44 (pp. 449-450), 50 (pp. 452-453), 53 (pp. 454-455), 54 (pp. 455-456), 56 (p. 456), 
72 (p. 477), 76 (pp. 477-478), 121 (p. 488). 

5 Persians, 4 (p. 427), 13 (p. 431), 16 (p. 435.10-17; a minor engagement), 26 (pp. 442- 
443), 32 (p. 445), 34 (p. 445), 50 (pp. 452-453), 58 (p. 460) (2 lines), 60 (pp. 461-465), 61 
(pp. 466-467), 63 (p. 467; granaries because of war with Persia), 65 (pp. 468-469), 66 (pp. 469- 
470), 68-70 (pp. 471-473), 76 (pp. 477-478), 87 (pp. 479-480; capture of Antioch). The 
references to the sending of ambassadors should be included here (cf. note 47 above). 
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Huns (through gifts and baptism), hostile references occur some six times, spread 
evenly across the book.? Admittedly Malalas covers various peoples under the term 
but the Huns do appear to be a consistent menace to him. There are also seven 
references to Saracens’ and three to Samaritans.” This is in stark contrast to 
Malalas’ awareness of Justinian’s campaigns in Gothic Italy and Vandal Africa and the 
supposed aim of regaining the Roman empire. There are just two references to the 
Vandals, the first limited to negotiations before the war while the second, in under four 
lines, covers the actual war, the capture of the Vandal king and the celebration of 
Belisarius’ triumph in Constantinople. (There is also a later reference to the revival of 
fighting in 563.)? There are five references to war in Italy ranging in length from one 
to eight lines. Thus the actual Vandal war gets 3.5 lines and the Gothic war a total 
of twenty lines dispersed over five entries. The discussion is so desultory that it is 
difficult to think that Malalas could have had any conception of an all-conquering 
Justinian. Nor can Malalas’ failure to emphasise reconquest be put down to simple 
ignorance. Our evidence suggests that Malalas was, by sixth-century standards, a well 
educated man, very possibly a senior official with a strong interest in international 
diplomacy? who had access to Justinian’s own propaganda and drew on it for his 
chronicle. As for Justinian's supposed eagerness to restore the old Roman empire, it 
is worth reflecting that he provided Belisarius with only 7,000 troops in 535 to drive 
out the Goths and recapture Italy. In the same year Justinian also sent Narses to 
Alexandria with 6,000 troops to protect an unpopular monophysite patriarch.” After 
the event Justinian was quick to exploit the capture of Rome in his propaganda, as he 
was also eager to exploit the capture of Vandal Africa, but on those figures it is 
difficult to believe that in 535 Justinian was striving particularly hard to forge his place 


? Hun allies, 13 (pp. 430-431), 14 (pp. 431-432). 

5 Huns, 14 (p. 431), 21 (pp. 437-438), 46 (pp. 450-451), 70 (pp. 472-473), 125 (p. 489), 
129 (pp. 490.6-12, but the Baroccianus text is obviously abbreviated here). 

5! Saracens, 16 (pp. 434-435), 32 (p. 445), 34 (p. 445), 35 (p. 447), 59 (pp. 460-461), 60-61 
(pp. 461-467). 

3^ Samaritans, 35 (pp. 445-447), 54 (p. 456), 119 (pp. 487-488). 

55 Vandal war, 57 (pp. 459.4-460.6), 81 (pp. 478.22-479.3, i.e. 3.5 lines including Belisarius’ 
triumph in Constantinople); revival of war in Africa, 145 (pp. 495.19-496.7). 

* Gothic war, 88 (p. 480. 8-15), 97 (p. 483.5), 110 (pp. 484.22-485.3), 116 (p. 486.14-18), 
140 (p. 492.17-20). 

55 B. Croke, “Malalas, the man and his work", Studies in Malalas, 5, 10-11. 

5$ Scott 1985, 99-109. 

5 Michael the Syrian, La chronique de Michel le Syrien, ed. and trans. J.-B. Chabot, 3 vols 
(Paris 1899-1904), 2: 194. 

55 E.g. Justinian, Institutiones, ed. P. Krüger (Berlin 1928), Const. imperatoriam 1; Digesta, 
ed. T. Mommsen and P. Krüger, 2nd ed. (Berlin 1962-1963), Const. tanta, preface (cf. 23), 13 
and 23; Novellae, Novel 8.10.2 (ed. F. Schóll and G. Kroll [Berlin 1928], 74.25-30); Novel 11, 
preface 2 (ed. Schóll-Kroll, 94.13-15); and on the mosaic ceiling in the Chalke. This propaganda 
was picked up and accepted by Cyril of Scythopolis, Life of Sabas, ed. E. Schwartz, Kyrillos 
von Skythopolis, TU 49.2 (Leipzig 1939), 178.19-179.1. Preparations for the Vandal war, 
though considerably more extensive than for the Gothic war, also suggest that Justinian's aim, 
prior to Belisarius' unexpectedly easy victory, was just to show the flag rather than reconquest. 
Cf. B. Croke, "Justinian and the ideology of reconquest', Byzantine Studies in Australia 
Newsletter 6 (1980), 2. 
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in history through the Italian campaign. Ecclesiastical affairs had priority. It is Malalas 
rather than Procopius who has got the emphasis right. 

There is nothing very strange about this information, but two points need to be 
made. Although the Christianisation of secular events was by now normal enough and 
is well documented, this documentation rarely took the form of the writing of histories. 
Even ecclesiastical histories after Eusebius are more concerned with the Church in 
politics than with the Christianisation of everyday life. In essence the classical tradition 
was still defining what history was about, even in a Christian context. Second and 
more importantly for this paper, we should note that, although the common themes of 
modern accounts are definitely there, they are just a small but significant part of a 
variety of events. Military affairs are certainly important, though the emphasis is much 
more on defence, diplomacy, the acquisition of allies® and fear of invasion rather 
than on offence and conquest, with more on Persians, Saracens and Huns than on 
Goths and Vandals. Justinian the great conqueror simply is not there. Rather we have a 
complex variety of events in which the emperor and God play very important roles. 
Which is the way, it seems to me, we should be examining the sixth century and the 
transformation of antiquity. Malalas is the important primary source. 


Theophanes 

Theophanes’ chronicle is a work of the early ninth century.© His basic approach, like 
that of any other chronicler, is to plagiarise the material of his predecessors with a 
certain amount of adaptation. For the fourth and fifth centuries, Theophanes’ main 
source was Theodore Lector. But when Theodore ended Theophanes turned to Malalas 
as the foundation for his accounts of Justin I and Justinian and seems to have followed 
Malalas until Malalas ended.*’ What I want to show, however, is that Theophanes, 
despite plagiarising large chunks of Malalas, found Malalas’ version of the reign 
unsatisfactory. This can partly be shown by his use of Procopius, to whom he turns for 
just two events, but both are significant. The reign of Theophanes’ Justinian ends up 
being quite different from the reign of Malalas’ Justinian. 

Two initial points need to be observed. First, Theophanes plays games with 
Malalas’ chronology and his selection of material. Malalas treats the early part of 
Justinian’s reign in great detail with some 32 pages of the Bonn edition needed to cover 
just four years. Here Theophanes does two things. He omits Malalas’ material 
frequently, excising 20 out of 54 items, and he shows scant respect for Malalas’ 
chronology, transferring 8 of the remaining 34 items to a different period and reversing 
the order of a further two, so that less than half of Malalas’ items (24 out of 54) are 
retained in their correct sequence.” Of Malalas’ next 28 items, still in the period up 


5 In addition to allies through baptism, note also Moundus, 46 (pp. 450-451). For defence 
also note 2 (p. 425), 14 (pp. 431-433), 26 (p. 442), 31 (p. 444), 58 (p. 460), 63 (p. 467). City 
reconstruction is also part of defence. 

© Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig 1883). References are given to page 
and line and also, where it seemed helpful, by anno mundi and anno domini. 

$ I will in this paper avoid the question of whether that was in 565 or 574, though I still 
believe that it was in 565. 

$ Theophanes omits the following items from Malalas: 5 (p. 427.14-17); 8-9 (pp. 428.8- 
429.15); 12 (p.430.18-19); 22-24 (pp. 438.21-441.7); 26 (pp. 441.13-442.17); 28-29 (pp. 443.8- 
444.4); 33 (p. 445.8-9); 37 (p. 448.3-5); 39-41 (pp. 448.11-449.2); 44-45 (pp. 449.15-450.18); 
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to 532, Theophanes then omits all but two, for both of which he makes major 
alterations, one being the Nika riot and the other the embassy to the Himyarites of 
Yemen, for which Theophanes makes his most drastic change, postponing it by about 
forty years to the reign of Justin II. So even if, ignoring some obvious difficulties, 
we assume Theophanes’ version of the Nika riots is basically drawn from Malalas, 
only 36 of Malalas’ 82 items for Justinian’s first six years are retained at all with only 
25 being in their correct sequence. For the next 27 years Malalas is very scanty (12 
Bonn pages to cover Malalas’ items 83-134, which in Theophanes are represented by 
the years 535/536-561/562). Here Theophanes hardly omits a thing. He also makes 
only relatively minor changes to Malalas’ chronology, which, given the length of time 
covered, is remarkably different from his use of Malalas for the opening of Justinian’s 
reign.” For the last few years until our manuscript breaks off, Malalas seems to 
return to a more detailed treatment and Theophanes is relatively selective. So overall it 
looks as if Theophanes felt he had the freedom to be selective for the overcrowded 
early years of Malalas’ Justinian and use some of this excess material to bolster the 
thin middle years. But where Malalas is scanty, Theophanes’ treatment is conservative. 

The second preliminary point is that Theophanes saw the reigns of Justin I, Justinian 
and Justin II as a period of great success. That in itself points to a difference between 
the two chroniclers. Malalas is a non-judgemental chronicler when it comes to talking 
about reigns and individuals (though he may well have had very pointed views about 
other matters such as chronology), whereas a feature of Theophanes is his judgemental 
approach.$ 

The most notable single feature of Theophanes' treatment of Justinian concerns the 
Vandal war. For it Theophanes abandons Malalas, apart from using him for his initial 
date and for a single-sentence cross-reference to the Gothic war in the middle of his 
narrative. Apart from a few lines drawn from an unknown source, the rest of this long 
narrative is a précis of the two books of Procopius’ Vandal War. To concentrate the 


47-49 (pp. 451.16-452.12). He changes the dates of the following which in Malalas all occur 
between 527/528 and 530/531: 15 (pp. 433.2-434.18) is dated to 542/543; 19 (pp. 436.17-437.2) 
to 535/536; 21 (pp. 437.19-438.20) to 538/539; 25 (p. 441.8-12) to 532/533; 30 (p. 444.5-19) to 
523/524 which is a different reign; 43 (p. 449.12-14) to 533/534; 46 (pp. 450.19-451.15) to 
539/540; 51 (pp. 453.15-454.4) to 543/544; 53 and 54 (pp. 454.11-456.18) are in reverse order 
(530/531 and 528/529). 

$ Theophanes’ failure to use Malalas for such a long section has led M.J. Jeffreys to postulate 
that Theophanes’ copy of Malalas had a lacuna here and that possibly the section on the 
Himyarite embassy had fallen out and was reattached at the end of the chronicle, so explaining 
its being wrongly dated by Theophanes to Justin II. See M.J. Jeffreys, “Appendix: a lacuna in 
Theophanes’ Malalas”, Studies in Malalas, 268-276, and the same author’s contribution in this 
volume. For my explanation see below. 

* Items omitted are 84 (p. 479.13-14); 89 (pp. 480.16-481.2); 91 (p. 482.1-3); 101 (p. 
483.17-20); 117 (p. 486.19-22); 126 (p. 489.13-14); 133 (3 words) (p. 490.12). Chronological 
changes: 83 (p. 479.7-12) and 85 (p. 479.15-20) are in order 536/537, 535/536; 90 (p. 481.3- 
21), 92 (p. 482.8-11) and 93 (p. 482.12-13) are in order 544/545, 541/542, 543/544; 103 and 
104 (pp. 483.22-484.5) are in order 548/549, 547/548; 110 and 111 (pp. 484.22-485.7) are in 
order 550/551, 546/547; for 118 (pp. 486.23-487.9) the chronology is confused. 

& Cf. R.D. Scott, “The image of Constantine in Malalas and Theophanes" in P. Magdalino 
(ed.), New Constantines: the rhythm of imperial renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th centuries 
(Aldershot 1994), 57-71. 
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Vandal war into a single narrative Theophanes openly abandons the annalistic treatment 
he uses for the rest of his 500-page chronicle, which covers some 529 years. So the 
whole war is placed at anno mundi 6026 (533/534). This is by far the longest account 
of an entry under a single year in Theophanes, taking up some thirty pages in de 
Boor’s edition of the 68 pages which Theophanes devotes to Justinian’s 38 years. The 
treatment is thus not only wildly out of proportion to the rest of the chronicle as a 
whole, but it dwarfs the remainder of Justinian’s long reign. The effect is clear. The 
Vandal war is a great victory (and Theophanes makes much of the triumphal ceremony 
in Constantinople) and Theophanes’ Justinian becomes a triumphant, conquering 
emperor. 

Because the account is based so closely on Procopius, it is probably one of the least 
read sections of Theophanes.® There is, after all, almost nothing in it for the modern 
historian which cannot be found, more reliably, in Procopius.” But just as 
Theophanes later seems to struggle with the complexities of Theophylact Simocatta’s 
language, so there are the occasional signs of his having difficulties with Procopius’ 
classicising Greek. For instance, apparently puzzled by the particle yoóv, he creates out 
of "Oouep yotv (Vandal War, 1.9.2) a new Vandal leader with a nominative 
“Amergous” (de Boor 187.23). So it was presumably something of a mental struggle 
for Theophanes to produce what is, despite some unfortunate lapses, generally a very 
competent précis of Procopius’ two books. Theophanes even manages to transfer 
material from a digression elsewhere in Procopius’ to its correct place in his own 
narrative. The point for my purposes is that Theophanes has gone to considerable 
trouble to acquire the material for his presentation of Justinian as the great conqueror. 

His determination to emphasise Justinian's greatness becomes clear in his handling 
of Justinian's initial negotiations with Gelimer.® In Procopius’ account it is Justinian 
who makes the initial overtures which Gelimer rebuffs rather pointedly and violently 
and only responds eventually to a second request from Justinian. Theophanes has felt it 
more in keeping with Byzantine dignity for Gelimer to seek recognition from the great 
Justinian in the first place rather than for Justinian to make overtures twice and be 
disdained. So he simply rearranges the order of the material in Procopius to achieve 
this impression, without actually changing any particular piece of information. 
Justinian's greatness and dignity are thus maintained. So whereas in Procopius Justinian 
makes overtures and is rebuffed, in Theophanes Justinian is in control all the time. 

This emphasis on control and success is reinforced by the second occasion on which 
Theophanes turned to Procopius for material on Justinian, this time from Persian 
War." Here, in his attempt to represent the reign as being attended by military 


$^ [t even contains the only place where I can convict de Boor of having missed a parallel in a 
Greek source. De Boor could find no parallel for Theophanes, 205.24-28, which is the one 
passage of the Vandal war to be taken from Malalas (XVIII.88; p. 480.8-15). It deals with the 
Gothic war and it looks as though Theophanes did not have access to Procopius' Gothic War. 

© In fact all there is comes at de Boor, 208.16-20, where there is otherwise unattested 
information about the Moors' participation, seemingly from a good source which I cannot 
identify. (Despite de Boor it is not from Procopius.) 

9 At de Boor, 202.7-9, in a narrative drawn from Procopius, Vandal War 11.12.1-29, 
Theophanes inserts an explanatory sentence from Vandal War 1.11.6. 

® De Boor, 188.6-11; cf. Procopius, Vandal War, 1.9.10-26. 

? De Boor, 220.21-222.8 (A.M. 6033); cf. Procopius, Persian War 1.21.1-29. Cf. Averil 
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success, Theophanes goes to some lengths to distort the truth. In general for Justinian’s 
reign Theophanes plays down war with Persia, especially Persian successes. Most 
notably the disastrous Persian invasions of 540 are dealt with in an extraordinarily brief 
two lines (A.M. 6031). By contrast two years later at A.M. 6033 Theophanes adapts 
Procopius with a two page narrative for a very minor success by Belisarius. There is 
no doubt that the source is Procopius, which incidentally demonstrates that Theophanes 
did have access to Procopius’ Persian War and so could have provided a full account 
of the disasters of 540. But by devoting instead two pages to this insignificant 
success," which was in fact gained entirely by a theatrical ploy, Theophanes is able 
to minimise failure and create instead the illusion of Justinian's military successes. The 
real disasters of 540 are forgotten and instead Theophanes can make the extraordinary 
claim (even if derived from Procopius) that Belisarius “gained even greater glory" by 
this manoeuvre than from his achievements in Africa. By linking the two campaigns 
and by this careful editing of material, the image of Justinian the conquering hero is 
retained. 

This careful use of the linguistically difficult Procopius enabled Theophanes to 
create a quite different Justinian from that of his main source Malalas, to Theophanes' 
use of whom we can now turn. 

The opening three years of Justinian's reign are treated in some detail by 
Theophanes (seven and a half pages).” The material is drawn entirely from Malalas, 
but from dispersed sections, with an emphasis on military and foreign affairs and some 
regard paid to moral behaviour. This is most obvious for Justinian's opening year 
(A.M. 6020, A.D. 527/528) for which Theophanes is prepared to devote three pages 
and in effect establish his theme. He begins with Justinian's restoration of Palmyra and 
the Holy Places, followed by Justinian's huge consular largesse. After that the focus is 
solidly military, combined with the winning of military allies: the Laz; the Elours; a 
campaign in Armenia; Boarex and the Sabir Huns; Grod and the Huns of Bosporus. 
The last few lines for the year deal in a desultory way with testamentary rights for 
clergy (one of the more difficult sentences in Malalas, which Theophanes has 
misconstrued, which also suggests rather less mental effort was expended here on a 
non-military item than ofi Procopius' Vandal War) and the completion of a public bath. 
A.M. 6021 (A.D. 528/529) also takes up three pages. The first 29 lines continue with 
non-military material, but the remaining 49 are again devoted to military activity. Of 
the 31 lines of A.M. 6022, 21 deal with diplomatic negotiations with Persia, as are five 
of the nine lines of A.M. 6023, so the theme is still foreign affairs if not precisely 
war. The non-military material also deserves attention but is outside my current scope. 
All that I have hoped to demonstrate is that Theophanes, despite his total dependence 
on Malalas for these years, creates a very different account, with a heavy emphasis on 
military and diplomatic activity and success. All that now intervenes until the long 
account of the Vandal war (A.M. 6026) are the Nika riots, which are dealt with at 


Cameron 1985, 161-162. 

™ The average across the chronicle is less than a single page per year. Theophanes does 
spread his material unevenly. For Justinian's reign the first three years (A.M. 6020-6022) take 
up seven and a half pages; A.M. 6024 has four plus pages (Nika riot) and A.M. 6026 a massive 
30 pages (Vandal War); A.M. 6050, 6051 and 6054 each have about one and a half pages; A.M. 
6055 has almost three pages. The remaining 29 years are covered in about 18 pages. 

? De Boor, 174.1-181.11 (A.M. 6020-6022). 
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length (four and a half pages) at A.M. 6024 (A.D. 531/532) and which arguably also 
represent a military topic in the guise of a victory over a usurper, and the five peaceful 
lines at A.M. 6025 on the visit by Theodora and her entourage of four hundred 
courtiers to the waters at Yalova. Including the Vandal war, most of the first 42 of the 
68 pages that Theophanes devotes to Justinian thus deal with successful military 
operations of one kind or another. 

To elicit some shape or pattern from the rest of Theophanes’ version of Justinian is 
beyond me. Although some attention is still paid to military material, it is not nearly so 
concentrated and there is more of the general fare of Byzantine chroniclers. Two points 
are, however, worth noting. For most emperors, especially those of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, Theophanes makes his general judgement on emperor and reign clear by the 
use of epithets which are usually in terms of their orthodoxy or lack of it and their 
piety. Thus at the outset of his reign we are told that Justin I was ebgeffig (pious)” 
and “proved excellent in all respects, being an ardent champion of the orthodox faith 
and successful in battle"^ and at the end of the reign that he was “most pious” 
(eboeBéotatoc).”> On the other hand Valens is frequently “impious” (Svooeßhç),® as 
too is Anastasius, who is also described as “the law-breaking emperor” and “the one 
who later ruled wickedly"." Favourable judgements are made about Constantine, 
Jovian, Theodosius I and II, Marcian and Justin II, with hostile judgements being made 
on Constantius, Julian, Zeno and Anastasius. It is only the relatively insignificant 
Arcadius and Leo who escape comment. For Justinian, however, the only epithet 
Theophanes uses is péyac, which occurs in the opening sentence and which one might 
expect to mean "great". But in this context péyaç can only meaning "first" (i.e. 
Justinian the first).” So it is the absence of any other epithet rather than the use of 
péyog that is remarkable. Any judgement Theophanes has made on Justinian arises 
from the narrative in general rather than from a directing adjective. Theophanes, 
however, still has one final point to make about Justinian, which may also explain why 
he refrains from ever making Justinian pious. For Justinian finally lapsed into the 
heresy of aphthartodocetism. Theophanes evidently felt he had to accept this 
unpalatable fact, but he is still able to make good use of it. What he does is postpone 
Justinian’s lapse by at least several months, possibly by some years, and then in effect 


3 De Boor, 164.16 (A.M. 6010). This is the last year of Anastasius, who is described as 
Svooeßhg in the previous sentence. 

™ De Boor, 165.1-2 (A.M. 6011). 

5 De Boor, 173.18 (A.M. 6019). 

% A.M. 5860 (de Boor, 56.31); A.M. 5862 (de Boor, 58.28); A.M. 5864 (de Boor, 59.27); 
A.M. 5870 (de Boor, 66.4); in addition he is prapdg (foul) at A.M. 5863 (de Boor, 58.34), and 
kaxkó5oEoc (wrong-thinking, opposite of *orthodox") at A.M. 5866 (de Boor, 61.27), not to 
mention more complex adverse judgements. 

7 Anastasius is vooeßńç at A.M. 6005, 6006, 6010; he is “the one who later ruled 
wickedly” twice at A.M. 5982 (de Boor, 134,135), both times before his rule began; and the 
“law-breaking” emperor at A.M. 6004 and 6005. 

8 For instance Theophanes also uses péyaçg of Valentinian I (4 times); Theodosius I (5 times) 
and Justin I, and uses ptkpóç (small, or younger) of Valentinian II and III and of Theodosius II. 
He also uses veóg (young) of Valentinian II and III, and tpttog (third) of Valentinian III. Cf. P. 
Schreiner, "Zur Bezeichnung ‘megas’ und ‘Megas Basileus’ in der byzantinischen 
Kaiserliteratur", BuoCavtiveé 3 (1971), 175-192; Prinzing 1986, 32. 
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has God kill Justinian before any evil could befall the empire as a result of Justinian’s 
lapse. Theophanes’ difficulty in hiding this telescoping of events is clear: 


In the same year, the emperor Justinian, after raising the doctrine of 
corruptibility and incorruptibility and issuing an edict to all places that was 
contrary to piety, with God acting in time, died on November 14th of the 
following 14th indiction, having reigned 38 years 7 months and 13 days.” 


Theophanes has not only reversed the order of events for this year, but telescoped 
Justinian’s lapse into heresy with his death, and underlined the causal connection with 
the reference to God's action. “Pious” may not have been an appropriate epithet for 
Justinian, but his greatness was established while he was orthodox and his lapse into 
heresy hastened his death. Theophanes’ pattern of linking orthodoxy to military 
success is still maintained. 

Theophanes’ association of proper behaviour and success may help explain what is 
his most violent redating of Malalas, the transfer of the embassy to the Himyarites 
from early in Justinian’s reign (somewhere between 530 and 532) to 571/572 in the 
reign of Justin II. We need to remember that Justin II was also eooeffig, so when 
Theophanes’ source, Theophylact Simocatta, puts the blame for breaking the treaty of 
561/562®' squarely on the Romans and on Justin, this simply was not an acceptable 
interpretation to Theophanes. Simocatta is quite explicit. “The Romans broke the 
treaty through the levity of the emperor"; and “The Romans, eager for a pretext, 
embraced warfare and from minor ephemeral beginnings they devised for themselves 
great processions of troubles: for bellicosity procured for them no profit’. 
Theophanes simply ignores these unpatriotic remarks. But since the Romans had, 
according to a disbelieving Simocatta, charged the Persians with inciting the Himyarites 
to revolt (III.9.6), Malalas’ account of the embassy to the Himyarites must have 
seemed a simple and fortuitous way of substantiating what Simocatta had rejected, and 
so preserved for Theophanes his version of Roman righteousness against the 
wrongdoings of the Persians. We have already noted Theophanes’ willingness to 
redistribute the seemingly excessive amount of material Malalas includes for the years 
527-532. An important criterion for Theophanes’ redating of Malalas’ material seems 
to have been the presence or absence of precise chronological information in Malalas’ 
account. Where, as here, there was no chronological indication other than the context 
and the general order of events, he was more willing to transfer Malalas’ account. 
Malalas’ excess of material for 527-532, the lack of any chronological marker, the 
need for a substitute for Simocatta’s attribution of blame for the war to the pious Justin 
and the Romans, and finally Simocatta’s own introduction of the Himyarites into the 
narrative were apparently enough to convince Theophanes that Malalas had misdated 
the embassy. It is all perfectly consistent with Theophanes’ normal method. 


% A.M. 6057 (de Boor, 240-241). 

9 De Boor, 244.14-245.13 (A.M. 6064). 

5! For the details of that treaty, see Menander, fr. 11, ed. R.C. Blockley (Liverpool 1985). 

? 11.9.4 and 9.9; trans. M. and M. Whitby, The History of Theophylact Simocatta (Oxford 
1986), 86. 
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Conclusion 

This last example of the freedom with which Theophanes handled Malalas enables us to 
return to the main point. Although Theophanes’ Justinian is based largely on Malalas, 
contains in places more of the original Malalas than survives in the abbreviated 
Baroccianus manuscript of Malalas, and is followed by some later chroniclers, 
Theophanes’ Justinian is still a late construct. Theophanes is the secondary source; 
Malalas is the primary one. It is Malalas who reveals to us most about sixth-century 
attitudes. Justinian’s reign is portrayed as one in which Christianity pervades most 
aspects of life and in which the emperor, as God’s representative on earth, is also 
almost omnipresent. It is a period of repression and fear in the service of orthodox 
Christianity and so it is a repression that is acceptable to, and possibly even approved 
by, the population as they move into the restrictive world of medieval Byzantium.” 
To understand this world more attention perhaps needs to be given to popular 
Christianity in works such as the hymns of Romanos and the homilies of Leontius.“ 
It now becomes easier to understand the transition to the seventh century, especially 
since our picture of the seventh century? is being revealed as one in which there was 
still much being written, but this writing consisted almost entirely of theological tracts, 
especially of popular theology. Malalas portrays a period in which Justinian's 
conquests, though given proper recognition, are not seen as a dominant feature of the 
reign. That only happens later when Christian orthodoxy found itself under pressure 
from both the internal challenge of iconoclasm and the military failures accompanying 
the external threat of the Muslim Arabs. This prompted the need for a revised account 
of the past which demonstrated the military might of orthodoxy and the Cross (and also 
the disasters inevitably accompanying wrong belief). Hence a new Constantine and, 
more relevantly for our purposes, a new Justinian whom Theophanes supplied by 
exploiting Procopius and by judicious editing of Malalas. Hence the all-conquering 
Justinian the Great of the Byzantine tradition, which we too have accepted so readily 
because our own conventions in historical method, still influenced by a classical 
tradition, have until recently emphasised war, politics and high literary style, and so 
have given undue precedence to Procopius as the best primary source writing the best 
kind of history. 


8 Scott 1985, 99-109. 

* Averil Cameron 1985 has done exactly this, but it is still a book for which obviously the 
main emphasis is on Procopius. For the text of Leontius, see Datema-Allen 1987; for the trans. 
see Leontius Presbyter. 

8 Cf. Averil Cameron, “New themes and styles in Byzantine literature, 7th.-8th. centuries", 
in A. Cameron and L. Conrad (eds), The Byzantine and Islamic Near East I. Problems in the 
Literary Source Material: studies in late antiquity and early Islam (Princeton 1992), 81-105; 
eadem, "Byzantium and the past in the seventh century: the search for redefinition", in J. 
Fontaine and J.N. Hillgarth (eds), Le septiéme siécle: changements et continuités. The Seventh 
Century: change and continuity (London 1992), 250-276. 
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Procopius and the Samaritans 


Averil Cameron’s “The ‘Scepticism’ of Procopius" has now held the field (where the 
question of Procopius’ religious affiliation is concerned) for almost thirty years; yet, for 
all its persuasiveness, it may be time to reconsider, in view of the immense advances since 
1967 in Samaritan studies in particular. For it is as a crypto-Samaritan rather than, for 
example, a Jew or a pagan or still less a pious and conventional Christian that I wish to 
present Procopius here. This is not a new suggestion — it was made by R. Atwater in 
1927 — but seems to have won little notice. I propose to consider the topic of Procopius’ 
beliefs under three eminently Samaritan headings: “a Prophet like Moses", Gerizim, the 
sacred mountain, and the Day of Vengeance and Atonement. All three are part of the 
Samaritan credo, though it is thought the last was not securely formulated or recognized 
until the fourth century. 


“A Prophet like Moses” 

The reference is to Deuteronomy 18:18: “I will raise them up a Prophet from among 
their brethren, like unto thee, and I will put my words in his mouth; and he shall speak 
unto them all that I shall command him". The Samaritans, of course, accept only the five 
books of the Pentateuch, and it is on this text, which in the Samaritan version is also in 
Exodus 20, along with the Ten Commandments, that the Messianic teaching of the 
Samaritans ultimately rests.? The Samaritans do not believe in the usual prophets of the 
Old Testament but — perhaps since the second century B.C. and the putative destruction 
of their temple by John Hyrcanus in 128 B.C.? — they increasingly held to the coming 
of a Taheb who would, so to speak, “turn them again” — the term means “converter” 
or “returner” — and usher in the Rahuta, the period of God's blessing after the centuries 
of Fanuta, his disapproval. He would not, at least for orthodox Samaritans, be the son 
of God; rather he would die and be buried, after a long and beneficial reign. 


! Averil Cameron, “The ‘Scepticism’ of Procopius", Historia 15 (1966), 6-25; see also her 
Procopius (London 1985; hereafter, Cameron 1985), ch. 7. The recent study by A.M. Rabello, 
Giustiniano, Ebrei e Samaritani (Milan 1987) will also be found useful, though there is far more 
on Jews than Samaritans. 

? On the Samaritans, the excellent collection of studies The Samaritans, ed. A.D. Crown 
(Tübingen 1989; hereafter, Crown 1989), supplies not only a bibliography (ch. xiv) and a review 
of the previous ten years' work in the field (ch. xv) but also, via a series of contributions by leading 
scholars, a useful overview of current thinking on the subject. Even more recent is the Wege der 
Forschung volume (no. 604), Die Samaritaner (Darmstadt 1992), ed. F. Dexinger and R. Pummer 
(hereafter, Dexinger 1992). Dexinger's "Samaritan eschatology" in the former collection and his 
article, “Die frühesten Samaritan Belege der Taheb-Vorstellung", Kairos 26 (1984), 224-252, deal 
specifically with the Taheb. 

5 Josephus, Jewish War, 1.63, trans. H.St.J. Thackeray. 


The Sixth Century — End or Beginning? ed. P. Allen and E.M. Jeffreys, Byzantina 
Australiensia 10 (Brisbane 1996), 35-41. 
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There had over the centuries been a whole series of candidates for “a prophet like 
Moses” and, since Samaritan sectarianism was almost as old as the Taheb doctrine itself, 
there were varying beliefs as to his nature and destiny — Simon Magus is only the best 
known of these sectarian figures; Eusebius, citing a second century Jewish Christian, can 
already name seven sects, with splinter groups, of which the Dositheans are but the best 
known. Their leader, Dositheus, was held not to have died but to have been translated 
after the manner of Moses, while Simon Magus, on the other hand, was said, at least by 
Irenaeus, to have been considered a docetic Christ, “in the guise of a man though no real 
man".* 

But what has any of this to do with Procopius? Averil Cameron maintained that 
Procopius' account of the survival of Edessa was the most Christian passage in his entire 
writing: *His treatment of Edessa's experiences in 540 ... is among the most explicitly 
Christian in the Wars"? Now it is true that it is the most Christian in that Christ is more 
often mentioned by name here than anywhere else and that it is here and really here alone 
that Christ acts as agent and not as classifier for this or that building or person. But my 
argument will be that what Procopius says in Wars II.8-12 about Antioch, Apamea, 
Christ, Edessa and Abgar is most naturally explained if seen as the polite but unconvinced 
account of someone whose sympathies lay with another orthodoxy, while being at the same 
time familiar with an alternative Messiah tradition and language; this familiarity of his 
with a Messiah concept is what deceives us. For the orthodox Samaritan, as the Memar 
Marga said in 2.12, “No prophet like Moses has arisen". But for the sectaries, there 
had been a whole series of possible Messiahs and these sectaries (the Dustan sect, the 
Bahauna'i, the Filta'i, the Saduqa'i, etc.) were just as likely to have had an impact on 
Samaritan thought as the mainline stream. 

So let us look at Wars II.8-12. Procopius mentions Christ ten times in his entire 
oeuvre — after all, the term is hardly Thucydidean — and in most cases the use is 
functional e.g. Buildings (three citations), two to identify churches, such as that of the 
Holy Apostles, *of Christ" being added, or St Anna, the nurse *of Christ"; the third, 
in the context of the Samaritan rising of 484, has the injured bishop allude to the prophecy 
“of Christ" about Mt Gerizim (Jn 4:4-26). Secret History XXVII concerns the name ‘of 
Christ" used obscurely as a synonym for the Christian community, while Wars V.19 
mentions Peter, the chief of the apostles “of Christ" and Wars III.6 refers to the first 
Hagia Sophia — the temple “of Christ". Thus the four remaining instances in Wars II.8- 
12 where Christ is not only mentioned but figures in the story naturally attract attention 
and this is what may mislead the reader, for while Procopius is familiar with a Messiah, 
it is not legitimate to assume he endorses Christ's claim to that status. 

And in fact the narrative has definite elements of debunk. The tale is told of how in 540 
Chosrhoes attacked Antioch, offering to withdraw for a subsidy. This was rejected, for 
“it was fated” that Antioch should be destroyed. “Every form of evil" was visited on 
Antioch after its fall and Chosrhoes, quoting Homer on the mixture of good and evil, 
blames Justinian for the city's misfortunes, though Procopius blames a combination of 
Fortune (Tyche) and divine providence, for had not the legionary standards turned from 
west to east and then of their own volition back again, a “portent” of the future? 


* J. Fossum, “Samaritan sects and movements", in Crown 1989, 360, n. 268. 
5 Cameron 1985, 117. 
$ Cited by J. Fossum, in Crown 1989, 387. The translation is Montgomery's. 
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Eventually Chosrhoes takes a large subsidy and goes away. After Antioch, his next 
destination is Seleuceia (Wars II.11) and after Seleuceia, Apamea, where there is, says 
Procopius, a portion of the Cross a cubit long, the Cross on which it is agreed Christ 
willingly suffered, secretly brought to Apamea, so the story goes ( 5f), a long, long time 
ago by a certain Syrian. The Apameans asked to see this revered relic for the last time, 
which they did, in the context of a miracle "beyond description and faith", namely a 
flame which accompanied the sacred object, shedding a brilliant light on the entire 
procession. Chosrhoes was then allowed to enter and only some divine power stopped 
him taking all they had; he indeed left them with their relic, though not, it seems, 
anything else. Edessa (II.12) was Chosrhoes' next stop and I have placed it in the context 
of the 540 campaign to bring out the tone — the classical vocabulary, the ironic flavour 
given to events — not, one would think, the stance of the committed yet not the voice of 
secularity either. Chosrhoes is spurred on against Edessa by the legend of its invincibility, 
and so we get Abgar's story how "in early times" he (Abgar) had acute gout, untreatable 
by the physicians; how he appealed to *Jesus, the Son of God, then in the body and 
living among men in Palestine", without sin and working miracles, thus showing he was 
in very truth (6m) the Son of God. Abgar besought Christ to leave the (thankless) Judaeans 
and come to Edessa; Christ declined but promised Abgar health in a letter, adding for 
good measure, so it is said (daot), the assurance that the city would never fall to the 
barbarians, a fact not known at the time, but, says Procopius, discovered later and 
inscribed on the city's gates as its sole means of defence. In fact, Procopius continues, 
though Abgar's gout passed off, the city fell soon after, betrayed from within; but, 
returning to the current campaign, Procopius repeats that it was this legend of invincibility 
that drew Chosrhoes on; and, says Procopius, even if the whole story is untrue, Christ 
probably thinks it salutary that it should be believed — such a notion will keep men honest. 
On this occasion, by the time Chosrhoes actually arrived, a latent abscess on a tooth flared 
up and made the prospect of a long siege unappealing: he was content to be bought off 
yet again with a handsome subsidy. He would return for a longer siege in 544 (Wars 
II.26-27), only to be bought off again, but Procopius makes this second episode a full 
dress siege-story rather than any investigation of the ways of God to man. 

The style of Wars II.8-12 is resolutely classical, the tone one of veiled incredulity. The 
insertion of the often ironic &f (“to be sure"), “they say" (gaol), “according to the old 
story”, etc., make it hard to take the story as proof that Procopius was a genuine 
Christian. I would rather emphasize, on the one hand, the thaumaturgic dimensions of 
the story (Samaritan self-proclaimed Messiahs or Tahebs were notoriously wonder 
workers, often in competition with one another) and on the other hand, the curious phrase 
“being in the body” (èv o@pat dv) which is the way some at least of the candidates for 
Taheb had been regarded. Procopius is writing as one not unfamiliar with would-be 
“prophets like unto Moses” and with some knowledge of the sort of claims they made; 
in short, these two important chapters, where he departs from his usual uncompromising 
classicism to recount what the Christ did become less bafflingly ambivalent if the 
possibility of his crypto-Samaritanism is considered. Belief in a Taheb was a fundamental 
tenet of that faith. The concept and the language were familiar. 


Gerizim, the Sacred Mountain 
Chapter 4 of St John’s Gospel forms an admirable introduction to the Samaritans’ sacred 
mountain and also allows us to bypass the difficult questions of the origins and early 
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centuries of Samaritanism.’ There at Jacob’s well the woman of Samaria hailed Jesus as 
a prophet and continued “Our fathers worshipped on this mountain", as of course they 
did and still do. She ends by saying the Messiah will come and reveal all things: there 
follows the feeding of the five thousand and Jesus’ declaration that he is the bread of life. 
The episodes go together, because for the Samaritans not only was Mt Gerizim to them 
what Mt Zion was to Judah, the sacred mountain, but they believed, as an article of faith, 
it would also be the focus of the Messiah-Taheb’s activity: here he would restore Aaron’s 
staff, here he would again bring forth manna from heaven.* It is unclear whether there 
was a Temple on Mt Gerizim — archaeological evidence in the 1980s by I. Magen remains 
inconclusive? — but Gerizim was still the sacred place for all Samaritans and the accounts 
of the sixth-century uprisings (Procopius, Malalas, Abu’l Fath — the twelfth century 
Samaritan chronicler) indicate this state of affairs had continued in the period concerned. 

Procopius' account (Buildings V.7) of the late fifth-century risings is however more 
Gerizim-centred than any of the others. Kippenberg comments “that it is a truly 
idiosyncratic interpretation of Samaritan history". Speaking of the events of 484 
Procopius first says, probably rightly, that though there was no temple there, the summit 
was the focus of Samaritan liturgy and pilgrimage: *they go up to the summit to pray on 
all solemn occasions" (V.7.2). Then he adds that *when Jesus, the Son of God, was in 
the body" (£v oópo ðv, exactly the same phrase as Wars II.12 and not well rendered for 
once by Veh's "fleischgewordene"),! he talked with the woman of Samaria and told 
her that in the future it would not be Samaritans but Christians who worshipped on the 
mountain, which, Procopius adds, subsequently came to pass *since He who was God 
could not utter falsehood". This misrepresentation of St John leads him neatly into an 
account of 484 and the Whitsunday Rising — important because for the Samaritans 
Whitsun/Pentecost was the holy day Shavnot," commemorating the giving of the Law. 
The bishop's hands were cut off as he performed the sacrament; the attackers then 
desecrated the mysteries on the grounds that "it was for the Samaritans to perform the 
ceremonies (sc. here) and *we' ought to hold our peace"; this is not the interpretation 
usually given of this phrase but I believe it is the correct one. The bishop appealed to 
Zeno, reminding him of Christ's forecast (as misinterpreted by Procopius) and imperial 
retribution was swift and harsh. Six years later an attempt to recover the summit by the 
Samaritans was repressed by the governor Procopius (probably no relation, pace Haury 
and more recently Greatrex). Nowadays, Procopius concludes, although Justinian has 
made them Christian, the Theotokos church on the peak is still fortified. 

This is indeed an idiosyncratic account. If we compare the narratives of Malalas and 


7 For the origins and early centuries of Samaritanism, see H.G. Kippenberg, Garizim und 
Synagoge (Berlin 1971; hereafter, Kippenberg 1971). 

* See Dexinger, "Samaritan eschatology", in Crown 1989, 273-274. 

? See Pummer in Crown 1989, 169-174; also his monograph, The Samaritans, Iconography of 
Religions 23 (Leiden 1987). An earlier discussion by R.J. Bull, *Tell Er-Ras", may be found in 
Dexinger 1992, 419-427. 

10 Kippenberg 1971, 105: “eine recht eigenartige Auslegung der samar. Geschichte". 

1 O. Veh, Prokop. Bauten (Munich 1977), 271. 

? On Shavnot and the week leading up to it, see R. Pummer, op. cit., 22-23. 

3 jJ. Haury, Procopiana (Augsburg 1891), 35, but retracted in Zur Beurteilung des 
Geschichtschreibers Procopius von Caesarea (Munich 1896), 17; G. Greatrex, "The family of 
Procopius of Caesarea", Medieval Prosopography (forthcoming). 
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the Chronicon Paschale," what do we find? All the action is in Caesarea and the key 
event is the bandit leader Justasas' celebration of games in the hippodrome there. K. 
Holum has noted the essentially Roman character of the rebellion, the crowning, the races, 
and in defeat the execution of Justasas, whose head “diadem and all" is sent to the 
capital. "5 

Astonishingly, Procopius does not go on in Buildings to give any account of the 
529/530 rising, although some allusion is made, as we shall see, in the Secret History, 
particularly to the question of conversion, or feigned conversion. For the course of events 
we rely on Malalas,'ó who sets the start of the revolt in Scythopolis, spreading south to 
Nablus later. Malalas again presents the episode as political — another pretender (Julian, 
son of Sabas), another hippodrome, crowning and execution; not surprisingly the story has 
been suspected as a doublet of the events of 484, though mention of the Arabs this time 
might be thought to tell in Malalas' favour, in Holum’s view.” 

What Procopius' handling of the Samaritan revolts of 484 and the 490s does show, I 
believe, is a comprehension unique to him among the narratives, of the essentially 
Garizim-based and Samaritan-religion-oriented nature of the unrest. He grasps perfectly 
that it is the collision of two faiths on a single site that touches off the violence and there 
is, if I am right in my construction of the awkward sentence about the sacrament, a strong 
hint of where his sympathies lay — with "them" so to speak rather than with “us”.'® 
And secondly, it seems significant to me that he has misunderstood St John completely, 
for of course the evangelist did not represent Christ as saying Christianity would replace 
Samaritanism on the mountain. Only someone whose religious commitment included 
devotion to one particular locality would have made that error — only someone, in fact, 
who had been and in his heart still was a follower of the Samaritan religion. 


The Day of Vengeance and Atonement 

We have looked at Procopius’ perception of Christ in Wars II and his singular narrative 
of the Samaritan risings in Buildings V. At least as significant are the references to 
Samaritans in the Secret History XI, on the aftermath of 529's bitter struggle, and ch. 
XXVII, on two crypto-Samaritans and their vastly different fortunes in the reign of terror 
— as Procopius sees it — conducted by those demonic forces, Soduoveg moAcpvotot, 
Theodora and Justinian.? He is building up, in my view, to an eschatological 
denunciation of the emperor; all who have suffered at his hands, and especially the 
Samaritans or crypto-Samaritans, can take comfort from the teaching that *on the last 
day" the Prince of Darkness will assuredly get his come-uppance. 


^ John Malalas, ed. L. Dindorf (Bonn 1831) — chapter divisions are from Malalas Translation, 
XV.8; Chronicon Paschale ed. L. Dindorf, (Bonn 1832), s.a. 484. 

5 K. Holum, “Caesarea and the Samaritans” (hereafter, Holum 1982), in R. Hohlfelder (ed.), 
City, Town and Countryside in the Early Byzantine Era (New York 1982), 65-73. 

16 John Malalas, XVIII.35; Abu'l Fath, trans. P. Stenhouse (Sydney 1985) also gives an account 
of the various sixth-century risings. 

"7 Holum 1982, 68. 

* Kod lepovpyotvte. xà c&pprto Cipeot natovtes (tov èriokonov), AAO TE CVYKÓTTOVOL 
Kat tods vüv xetpüv dhorpodvten SoKTbAOUG, Éc te và pvothpa Oppwov, óc 6pàcot pèv 
Lopoapettais mpootiker, owuonáv 58 fiiv (Buildings V.7.5). Usually translated as “as is natural 
for Samaritans to do, while we honour them with silence” (Loeb). 

' Secret History XII.14; XVIII.37. 
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To take ch. XI first. “Now all the residents of my own Caesarea and of all the other 
cities, regarding it as a foolish thing to undergo any suffering on behalf of a senseless 
dogma, exchanged the name they had for that of Christian (6vopa xyprotiavdv 
&vtoAAoEGpevor) and by this device were able to evade the menace of the law". In other 
words, Palestina Prima was full of crypto-Samaritans in Procopius’ day: when optimus 
quisque — or, as he put it *all sane and reasonable people" — followed this practice, why 
should we not suppose he is as good as saying he was among their number? Remember 
ëv te Koncapeía ti gut. The Thucydidean echoes boldly hint at the emptiness of the 
gesture: III.82, which Procopius here copies, is the analysis of the wholly arbitrary 
allocation of political significance to particular acts, while the "irrational dogma" for 
which it would be foolish to suffer is not, as has been thought, Samaritanism — or just any 
religious credo — but rather Christianity, and specifically the Chalcedonian version of it. 
A third option is said to be a choice between Manichaeism and polytheism, routes 
unwisely taken by the rural folk of the province, which leads Procopius to a brief mention 
of the 529 rising under Julian, surprisingly omitted from Buildings V, perhaps out of 
caution. 

Subsequently in the Secret History in ch. XXVII (in my view in a separate tract, but 
clearly sharing ch. XI’s sentiments) Procopius deals with two particular crypto-Samaritans. 
The first, Arsenius, definitely "converted" at the time of the 529 uprising;? thereafter, 
though, he fell foul, according to Procopius, of the Empress Theodora, because of his 
Chalcedonian sympathies, but really, in Procopius' mind, because of the diabolical game 
the imperial couple were playing to keep their subjects divided. (One cannot avoid the 
suspicion that Procopius found christological differences unfathomable and distasteful.) 
Arsenius ended by being impaled for the illegal execution of an Alexandrian deacon, after 
a full inquiry headed by the patricius Liberius, a westerner, and by Procopius' own 
account elsewhere (Wars V.1.24), a man of exceptional probity.” 

Faustinus, the second crypto-Samaritan of ch. XXVII, had better fortune. Even though 
his conversion was held suspect and a trial held in Constantinople, he was rescued by 
Justinian and sent back to Palestine as an official of the domus divina:” either his 
managerial ability was too valuable to lose or the alleged offence against "the name of 
Christ" did not stand up in court. 

It has to be said that the Secret History is woefully incoherent in these late chapters. 
Procopius swings from allegations of imperial greed to dark allusions to a plot to fill the 
universe with blood and slaughter; the material is increasingly anecdotal and increasingly 
of eastern, not to say Palestinian, provenance. His aim was to convey the horrors of what 
he saw as a reign of terror, where crypto-Samaritanism in particular left its practitioners 
open to blackmail, exposure and in the worst cases death under torture. These perils lie 
behind the seemingly hysterical opening to the Secret History (ch. I). While the emperor 
and empress lived none could feel safe, *for neither was it possible to pass undetected due 
to the myriads of informers nor once detected could one avoid a most pitiful death. Even 
the closest family member might prove a traitor". This passage is sometimes dismissed 


2 For Arsenius 3 see PLRE 3A: 152-154; for Faustinus, see 478-479 of the same volume. 

? PLRE 2: 677-681 (Liberius 3). 

? An appointment to the res privata might be suggested by the mention of imperial estates; on 
the other hand, the divina domus was at this period rapidly becoming the key ministry in the aula. 
See R. Delmaire, Largesses sacrées et res privata: l'aerarium fiscal et son administration du IVe 
au Vle siècle (Paris 1989). 
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as literary hyperbole but in fact, if its author were a crypto-Samaritan himself, his fears 
were probably justified. 

The same explanation will account for the conclusion to Secret History (ch. XXX), 
where we are told that when Justinian either as a mortal man or as the Prince of Darkness 
ends his days on earth, then all who survive on that day (tnvixcéde) will know the truth. 
I believe the reference is to the Samaritan belief in a Day of Vengeance and Atonement, 
part and parcel of the daily recitation of their creed, and the “tmvixdéde” should be taken 
in the strongest possible sense as in “On That Day” or “dies illa", the Last Day, the 
Day of Judgement; then both the good and the wicked will receive their deserts; see 
Memar Marga 4.12: “the Day of Trembling for all feet, the Day of Terror for all 
limbs"..., *the Lord of the world shall appear", *all Nature shall be involved" and so 
on. The righteous shall pass into Eden, the condemned burn in the fire.? Might this 
Samaritan belief not be the unspoken eschatological underpinning of Procopius' 
denunciation of the imperial couple he so much abhorred? The explanation, indeed — long 
sought elsewhere — for the fact he did in fact abhor them? The reason for the Secret 
History itself in all its puzzling vitriolity? 


An End and a Beginning 

As to the question whether the sixth century is an end or a beginning, for the Samaritans 
themselves, the sixth century comes close to being a disastrous end. As if the risings of 
484 and 529 were not enough, in 556 they rose in Caesarea for the last time, murdering 
the governor and provoking reprisals such that, in Crown’s words, 


After this the sources have little to say about the Samaritans, and the Samaritan 
Chronicles are deficient until the advent of Islam, indicating by their silence the 
massive depopulation and destruction that had resulted from the revolt.“ 


On the other hand, the advent of Islam proved to be the advent of a whole new lease 
of life for many Samaritan beliefs and concepts. This is not so much a matter of Samaritan 
input into the formulation of formulae, though “there is no God but God”, as Macuch 
says, may owe most to Samaritan antecedents, but rather it is relevant to Crone and 
Cook’s Hagarism, The Making of the Islamic World, where “the Samaritan Calques” are 
discussed; Shechem, according to Crone and Cook, is the prototype for Mecca and the 
most distinctive replication of all is the institution of the hereditary Caliphate, which is the 
Aaronid high priesthood in another guise.” To end with Procopius: while he would have 
been no doubt dismayed and astonished at what transpired, on the other hand, he shared, 
or so I have argued, the seminal Samaritan concepts out of which this transformation 
grew. 


3 Dexinger, “Samaritan eschatology”, in Crown 1989, 285-287. 

^^ "The Samaritans in the Byzantine orbit", Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 69.1 (1986), 
96-138. 

23 R, Macuch, “Zur Vorgeschichte der Bekanntnisformel la ilaha illa lahu’, ZDMG 128 (1978), 
20-38; P. Crone and P. Cook, Hagarism: the making of the Islamic world (Cambridge 1977), ch. 
4. On Samaritan revolts see M. Avi-Yonah, "The Samaritan rebellions against the Byzantine 
empire", Eretz Israel 4 (1956), 127-132 (Hebr.). 
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Bury, Malalas and the Nika Riot 


In the modern historiography of Byzantium, the sixth century marks the end of reliance 
on histories and the beginning of dependence on chronicles. With the single exception 
of Theophylact Simocatta, history was not to return for four centuries. On the surface, 
at least, Procopius and Agathias aspired to the levels of a Thucydides and they can be 
analysed by methods analogous to those of Thucydidean criticism, though the results 
are quite different in significant ways, revealing an underlying medieval world-view. !' 
The sixth-century life-time of Malalas marks the tilting of the balance in our sources 
from works of history to chronicle texts, from the «tio elc cet to the list of events 
from Adam, due to last a few years until somebody is found to copy and rework it 
from a slightly different point of view, each author usually adding something on his 
own times. 

After more than half a century of neglect, chronicle scholarship has recently 
undergone a resurgence.” Ten years ago such studies were well behind the point they 
had reached around the time of the First World War, in the work of Brooks, Bury, de 
Boor, Gelzer, Gleye, Istrin, Mommsen, Patzig and Praechter. Today we are again 
perhaps approaching the level achieved then. Philological analysis of chronicles is a 
less glamorous activity than the deconstruction of the literary form of a Procopius or a 
Theophylact. But it is no less important a task to trace individual chronicle notices 
backwards and forwards through the tradition, to examine the frameworks in which 
they were created, where available, to assess the pressures of the different textual 
environments in which they were used, and to follow their reception, restatement and 
ideological repositioning from generation to generation. The present paper seeks to 
further this cause by challenging two conclusions of J.B. Bury over Malalas' account 
of the Nika Riot. 

John Malalas was an Antiochene who wrote the first surviving chronicle from Adam 
to his day. There is evidence that the genre was already popular, and that there would 
have been Greek chronicles to improve our sources for the fourth and fifth centuries, 


* [am not a historian of late antiquity. However, during the course of the Australian Malalas 
Project I examined every available text which has been suggested as directly influenced by 
Malalas, and (together with fellow-editors) decided whether it should become part of the book 
Malalas Translation. This is my only qualification to write this paper. Many of its references are 
to the volume Studies in Malalas. 

! See especially Averil Cameron, Procopius and the Sixth Century (London 1985), 37-46. 

? Australian contributions include the Malalas volumes and the work of B. Croke, especially 
The Chronicle of Marcellinus, ByzAus 7 (Sydney 1995). But western chroniclers have also been 
studied, e.g., S. Muhlberger, The Fifth-Century Chroniclers: Prosper, Hydatius and the Gallic 
Chronicler of 452 (Leeds 1990). 


The Sixth Century — End or Beginning? ed. P. Allen and E.M. Jeffreys, Byzantina 
Australiensia 10 (Brisbane 1996), 42-51. 
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had they survived;? the vogue would continue, partly through frequent copying and 
exploitation of Malalas’ own work.‘ Most of his Chronicle, from Adam to the 
accession of the Emperor Zeno (474 A.D.), was copied from others. For Zeno he 
began to use distinct oral sources, and may have been born in that reign (474-490). He 
probably produced a first edition of his work early in Justinian’s reign: there are signs 
of a conclusion in 528. The Chronicle was then continued in a similar style, giving no 
conclusive evidence whether the continuator was Malalas himself or an anonymous 
successor. The point of view of the narrative changes from Antioch to Constantinople 
around 540, when Antioch was destroyed by the Persians and many Antiochenes left 
the city. The date of the Chronicle’s ending — whoever wrote its last pages — is 
controversial, to be set either just before or just after Justinian's death in 565. 

The Chronicle of Malalas has been lost. The text published under that name in the 
Bonn corpus of Byzantine historians is an abbreviation surviving in a twelfth-century 
manuscript, perhaps about half its length, with substantial lacunas due to physical loss 
of pages in it and in the texts from which it was copied. The abbreviation was quite 
careful, including most, but not all, of the episodes of the original. The language of the 
abbreviated Chronicle is idiosyncratic: it over-uses, for example, the word «tóc, 
“this” or "same", producing many phrases reminiscent of a Cockney story-teller, 
*There was this man and he had this dog". The effect on early readers was probably 
more like "There was the aforesaid man and he had the aforesaid dog", a legalistic 
tone difficult to render in English without unacceptable clumsiness. Other 
characteristics are the words ó Aeyopevoc, “the so-called", gavepdg meaning several, 
often found in abbreviations of lists, and the use of many compound adjectives to 
describe emperors at the outset of their reigns.’ 

It must be emphasised for what follows that Malalas is a poor witness to Malalas — 
that is, at the many points where other works and manuscripts reflect the original, they 
usually agree on a fuller and more detailed text than the twelfth-century Oxford 
manuscript edited as Malalas. In this paper I will refer to the original as “Malalas” 
(including the ending possibly written by a continuator) and to the abbreviation as “the 
Oxford manuscript”. Furthermore, some convincing early witnesses to Malalas, like 
the Tusculan Fragments,® show a language which pushes the unusual style of the 
Oxford manuscript to extremes, with yet more examples of otdg and ó Aeyóuevoc. 
Thus we have a stylistic clue to follow in filling out with other likely passages the 
framework of the Oxford manuscript, which continues to define the general shape of 
the Malalas text. 

Two other works which use Malalas will dominate the rest of this paper: the 
Chronicon Paschale and Theophanes.’ The Chronicon Paschale is one of the best 


* B. Croke in Studies in Malalas, 27-38. 

* R. Scott in Studies in Malalas, 38-54. 

5 For the milieu in which Malalas worked and the methods he used see B. Croke, "Malalas, 
the man and his work", Studies in Malalas, 1-25. 

$ Toannis Malalae Chronographia, ed. L. Dindorf (Bonn 1831). 

7 See A. James, Studies in Malalas, 217-225, and E.M. and M J. Jeffreys, ibid., 225-244. 

* For listing of traces of Malalas' text in subsequent Greek works see E.M. Jeffreys, Studies 
in Malalas, 245-268. 

? Chronicon Paschale, ed. L. Dindorf (Bonn 1832); Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de 
Boor, 2 vols (Leipzig 1880). 
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witnesses to Malalas. It was copied early (first half of the seventh century), and 
reflects the wording of Malalas closely for the many passages it uses. Theophanes is 
later (early ninth century), and less useful over detail. He quotes many passages from 
Malalas, but rewrites them to remove the lowest level of linguistic awkwardness. He 
shortens the entries, rearranges their order to improve his narrative, combines them 
with other sources, and may even be convicted of moving them from crowded areas to 
years where he is short of information. So as we turn to discuss the Nika Riot, we 
must remember that the Oxford manuscript is taken only from Malalas, but often 
abbreviates, the Chronicon Paschale is faithful when using Malalas but does employ 
other sources, while Theophanes is in most respects untrustworthy. 

The eighteenth book of Malalas, on the reign of Justinian, is far the longest in the 
Oxford manuscript, and the narrative is more detailed than for earlier reigns. In this 
more expansive narrative framework, the Nika Riot is one of the longest sections, 
whilst there is other material not found in the Oxford text, particularly from the 
Chronicon Paschale, which may be ascribed to Malalas. Thus it is worth remembering 
that any redactor with an interest in brevity might be specially challenged in this 
passage. 

The best analysis of sources of the Riot, that written by J.B. Bury in 1897, is close 
to its centenary.” Few such studies have lasted so long without significant 
improvement. I will make here two proposals to hasten the need for its replacement. 
First, I will suggest that Bury understates the influence of Malalas in the narrative of 
the Nika Riot preserved by the Chronicon Paschale and Theophanes. He gives an 
impression of adventurousness in attributing to Malalas many episodes in the other two 
texts which do not appear in the Oxford manuscript. In fact, I will suggest that he is 
being conservative, and that nearly the whole of both these narratives is derived from 
Malalas. Bury’s suggestion of a second, lost source used here by the Chronicon 
Paschale and Theophanes is, I think, unnecessary and confusing. Second, I wish to 
propose a different explanation for the strange behaviour of Theophanes over the Riot, 
to which he gives no less than three different introductions while entirely missing its 
main point. 

Bury's attempt to estimate which areas of the Chronicon Paschale and Theophanes 
derive from Malalas begins from another text which will play a significant role in what 
follows. Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the tenth century sponsored encyclopedic lists 
of excerpts of earlier historical narratives on particular subjects. Many excerpts from 
Malalas survive in two series, On Plots and On Virtues and Vices." We can check 
the accuracy of many of these excerpts. Though they often tidy Malalas' language, 
especially the intrusive atóc, they are among the better surviving witnesses to the 
original Chronicle. It is thus surprising, when we reach the forty-sixth Malalas excerpt 
On Plots, to find a twenty-line summary of the Nika Riot, shorter than the eighty lines 
that the Oxford text devotes to the episode. What is more, Excerpt 46 includes in 
twenty lines details not found in the eighty of the Oxford text, but coinciding with 
material (probably from  Malalas) preserved in the Chronicon Paschale and 


10 J.B. Bury, “The Nika Riot", JHS 17 (1897), 92-119 (hereafter, Bury 1897). 

u Excerpta de insidiis in Excerpta historica, ed. C. de Boor (Berlin 1905), 151-176; Excerpta 
de virtutibus et vitiis in Excerpta historica, ed. T. Büttner-Wobst and A.G. Roos (Berlin 1906- 
10), 157-163. 
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Theophanes. 

What conclusions should we draw from this? First, that the extra details in Excerpt 
46, all confirmed by the Chronicon Paschale and Theophanes, derived from the 
original Malalas, but were omitted by the Oxford abbreviation. Bury agrees, and the 
episodes are listed with care (Bury 1897, 96-98). But I would add a second conclusion: 
it is obvious that the length of the Nika Riot narrative in Malalas had given rise to 
another abbreviation, which found its way into the text from which Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus’ encyclopedia was made. What alternative explanation is there? The 
Oxford text cannot have been written by expanding Excerpt 46. And there is no future 
in suggesting that the Excerpt is the real Malalas, while the Oxford text is something 
else. The Oxford manuscript has details confirmed by the Chronicon Paschale and 
Theophanes as being in earlier circulation, but not found in Excerpt 46. And what is 
more, the only tenable definition of Malalas (or Malalas plus his continuator) must be 
based on the shape of the Oxford manuscript. No credible suggestion has been made 
over any other passage of the Oxford text that it has expanded the original Malalas 
using other sources. 

Bury does not discuss Excerpt 46 in these terms, nor does he try to suggest that the 
short Excerpt is closer to Malalas than the longer narrative in the Oxford text. But one 
suspects that he tacitly allows the Excerpt to restrict his options. He is happy to use the 
Excerpt, as I have said, to support the derivation from Malalas of several passages of 
the Chronicon Paschale and Theophanes, and adds other passages where the internal 
logic of the Oxford narrative presupposes that the original Malalas included lines from 
these other two texts. But the last two and a half days of rioting, Thursday evening, 
January 15, 532, Friday 16 and Saturday 17, before the massacre on Sunday 18, are 
almost ignored both in the Oxford manuscript and in the Excerpt, while there is a full 
narrative in the Chronicon Paschale, confirmed more briefly by Theophanes. This is 
the main passage ascribed by Bury to his second source. I quote his words: 


At this point the Paschal Chronicler leaves Malalas and copies his other source. 
From pp. 621-623 we can find no trace of Malalas. The motive for thus changing 
sources doubtless lay in the circumstance that Malalas did not describe in detail the 
events of Thursday evening, Friday and Saturday. In the Oxford manuscript, we 
have nothing whatever corresponding to this period of time beyond the 
chronologically vague statement, “@vpwðèv è tò mAffog Kal GAAOIs tónois EBoov 
Tp Kod thvas &téáxuoç èpóvevov”? (Bury 1897, 100). 


This is not the first time that the latter sentence appears in Bury’s article. He has 
already recognised that the phrase “started fires in other places” marks an 
abbreviation by the Oxford manuscript, for Excerpt 46 at this point gives a list of 
buildings burned (Bury 1897, 96). To an extent he is correct. For those who have 
compared the Oxford manuscript with other evidence for the original Malalas, this 
sentence rings alarm-bells: it is a regular formula of abbreviation. But what has been 
abbreviated? I believe that Bury has been confused by the existence of Excerpt 46, and 
has not seen that the Oxford abbreviation uses this phrase to omit not just a list of 
burnings but the full two and a half days of repetitious rioting. 

This judgement may be supported in various ways. First, it is comparatively 


? «The mob grew angry and started fires in other places and began committing murders 
indiscriminately”. 
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unlikely that Malalas’ detailed narrative of the events of each previous day shrank to 
one sentence covering the following two and a half. This change in narrative strategy is 
much more likely to be owed to the methods of the Oxford manuscript, and may be 
paralleled elsewhere in it. As for the second clause of the abbreviation formula “began 
committing murders indiscriminately”, this does not apply to the conflagrations of 
Thursday evening and Friday, but to the much bloodier events of Saturday. Thus the 
formula is an accurate one-sentence summary of the whole two and a half days not 
described in the Oxford text. 

Then one may look at the actual passage of the Chronicon Paschale which Bury 
ascribes to the second source. (Theophanes here merely confirms the Chronicon 
Paschale passage, while changing the language, rearranging the events and 
abbreviating. Bury demonstrates that both are using the same source.) In the first 
place, as he states, “It is clear from the Paschal Chronicle and the Oxford epitome that 
the original chronicle of Malalas contained precise information as to the days on which 
the various events fell” (Bury 1897, 108). The Chronicon Paschale and the Oxford 
manuscript, at the same point, give January 18 for the massacre, the former adding the 
day, “Sunday”. Both use the familiar Malalas formula “the eighteenth of the same 
month", the aforesaid month, toô coco unvóç. The Chronicon Paschale gives Monday 
19 in the same formulaic form for the subsequent execution of the chief rebels, 
reflecting Malalas, as Bury assumes, while the Oxford text has just *the next day". 
But Bury does not mention that there are similar formulaic dates for the previous 
Friday and Saturday embedded in the long passage from the Chronicon Paschale which 
he attributes to his second source. Why should these too not be derived from Malalas? 

Let us look further at this passage. It is printed in Bury's article (1897, 102-103) as 
from the second source. We find tò Aeyóuevov Avyovotaiov "the so-called 
Augustaion"; tod avroð natpixiov IIpópou “of the aforesaid patrician Probus"; tod 
avtod nportwpiov “of the aforesaid praetorium", & avdtod tod mupds “by the aforesaid 
conflagration”, as well as the two examples already given of “the aforesaid month”. 
All these are typical Malalas phrases. Other less striking words characteristic of 
Malalas could be found.? We have already suggested that Malalas, who covered the 
beginning and end of the Riot in detail, probably also covered its middle. The 
conclusion is obvious: this page of the Chronicon Paschale was part of the original 
Malalas. During the last century many other passages in various texts of the chronicle 
tradition have been labelled as deriving from Malalas on much slighter stylistic 
evidence than this. I think that Bury’s attribution of this passage to a second source is a 
mistake. And once one removes this attribution, the other suggested sentences from 
that source, all brief and none called certain by Bury himself, melt away (cf. Bury 
1897, 100, 104). I conclude that the whole of the narrative of the riot in the Chronicon 
Paschale and Theophanes, with two exceptions which I will now analyse, come from 
Malalas. This suggestion will, I hope, reopen the investigation of the sources of the 
Riot to rational analysis, for hypotheses of unknown sources, even in cases where they 
cannot be avoided, tend to remove the possibility of logical discussion. It should also 


3 The vocabulary of rioting is particularly characteristic (though it is hard to avoid circular 
arguments, since so many descriptions of riots are from Malalas or texts derived from his): see 


especially the passives &xoró8m, katnvéxðn, the actives elacdabdvo, kpátw, Báo xp, and the 
plural óyAot. 
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now be possible to examine the Malalas account as a single whole with its own 
historical view and literary balance. 

Why did Bury form this perverse theory? The answer to this question concerns 
Theophanes, and will take us to the second subject of this paper. Earlier in 1897, in a 
review of Krumbacher's Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur,‘ Bury had stated 
that Theophanes used three sources for the Nika Riot, because he provides three 
introductions to the Riot, the third of which is that of Malalas. In his article on the 
Riot itself, he uses this judgement (Bury 1897, 95, n. 9) as justification for the 
hypothesis of the unknown source whose existence I have just denied. It is time to 
examine Theophanes’ account of the Riot. 

Its peculiarities are often discussed, since it includes the famous Hippodrome debate 
called after its main target “the Calopodius dialogue”, a passage which Bury regarded 
as a genuine reference to the beginning of the Riot, derived from a source other than 
Malalas. The dialogue has been dealt with by many since Bury, best, I think, by Alan 
Cameron. This seems to me one of the two passages from Greek chronicle texts on 
the Riot which are not derived from Malalas. It has nothing to do with the Riot either, 
for the circumstances, as Cameron shows, are very different, there are no common 
protagonists apart from Justinian, and only Theophanes connects the Dialogue with the 
Riot. The existence of a part of the dialogue in the Chronicon Paschale is shown by 
Cameron to derive from a late addition in one manuscript of the latter, taken probably 
from Theophanes. But I differ from Cameron over Theophanes’ motives for including 
it. 

It has not been noticed that Malalas’ account of the Nika Riot comes after a passage 
of fourteen pages of the Bonn edition of the Oxford manuscript which are not reflected 
in any other text. This has not been noticed because nobody, before the Australian 
Malalas project, has tried to collate all the texts which reflect Malalas. As I have 
shown elsewhere, this gap is many times larger than any equivalent gap in 
attestation of the later pages of the Chronicle. Among the writers to ignore this passage 
is Theophanes. It is crucial to my argument here to decide whether Theophanes read 
the passage in Malalas and decided not to use it, or whether it was missing from his 
text of Malalas. 

Let us look at the evidence in both directions. The material omitted, shaded in Table 
1, covers only Theophanes! A.M. 6023 and 6024, where he also included the Nika 
Riot. Even abbreviated in his usual way, it would have made a large block of text for 
these years, perhaps enough to have deterred him from using it, if it was available to 
him. It must be admitted too that the omission of the passage by other writers is of 
little significance, since the Chronicon Paschale has a lacuna at this point, independent 
of the one I am suggesting for Theophanes' text of Malalas, while several later writers 
would only have used Malalas through Theophanes himself. No other direct witness to 
Malalas happens to include this area of the text. Thus the obvious first hypothesis is 
that Theophanes omitted this passage because it would have taken up too much space. 

But much may also be said in the other direction. The material is not uninteresting 
or unimportant. Theophanes in these pages shows willingness to expand his narrative, 


^ In CR 11 (1897), 209-213. 
5 Alan Cameron, Circus Factions (Oxford 1976), 318-329. 
16 Studies in Malalas, 268. 
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for he adds the long Calopodius dialogue under A.M. 6024, and only two years later 
he inserts a twenty-nine page summary of Procopius’ narratives of the Vandal Wars, as 
shown at the bottom of Table 1. Equally, one item in the omitted pages, the dated 
accession of Chosroes, could have saved Theophanes oft-repeated mistakes on the 
latter's regnal years." 

Furthermore there is interesting evidence from the last passage of Malalas used by 
Theophanes before the beginning of the proposed lacuna and the first used after its end. 
This discussion may be followed from Malalas' side of Table 1. Before the lacuna 
comes an embassy to Axoum (Ethiopia) which Theophanes transposed out of 
Justinian's reign into that of his successor, by a redating which is cruder than any other 
I know in his text. There are signs that the beginning of the episode in Malalas was 
unknown to Theophanes, and that he made up the first lines of his account to try to 
explain an akephalic text in his source. If this is the last episode before a lacuna, we 
might think of it as a folio detatched for the same reason which caused the lacuna, and 
tucked, say, into the back of the volume.'* The event following the proposed lacuna is 
the Nika Riot. Does Theophanes at this point look as if he is resuming after the 
conscious rejection of an over-long passage, or trying to work out what to do after a 
puzzling lacuna in his copy of Malalas? I would unhesitatingly suggest the latter. 

As noted in Bury's comments, Theophanes uses three introductions to the Riot, seen 
in Table 1. The first is a brief summary of the riot, also found in the Ecclesiastical 
History of Theodore Lector (the second of the two passages in this area which I believe 
are not derived from Malalas). This summary, though not well integrated, helps to 
clarify Theophanes' narrative. The second introduction is the Calopodius dialogue, 
wrongly brought in from another source. The third rewrites in a strange way the first 
words on the Riot in the Oxford manuscript. I quote at length Bury's description: 


Adopting the same introductory formula as Malalas, Theophanes abbreviates and 
makes verbal alterations in the account of the incident of the two criminals 
rescued by the monks of St. Conon. Theophanes does not mention the four 
rioters who were beheaded, but only the three who were impaled; on the other 
hand, he states that the two who escaped fell twice from the stake, whereas the 
[Oxford] epitomator of Malalas mentions only one fall. There is one discrepancy, 
which however need not be more than apparent. Theophanes states that the 
crowd, seeing the criminals lying on the ground, cried: tottovg ti éxxAnola, 
[“these to the church"], while the Oxford manuscript says that they acclaimed 
Justinian (edpnunoav tov Bou o». But there is no reason against supposing that 
the original text of Malalas, which both Theophanes and the Oxford manuscript 
abbreviated, contained both statements. 

And now we come to a remarkable point in the narrative of Theophanes. He 
states that the praefect sent soldiers to guard the rescued criminals in the asylum 
of St Laurentius [both versions are quoted]. But instead of continuing the 


" Note, however, that Theophanes is totally unreliable on the chronology of Persian reigns, 
even making Vararanes accede in the eleventh year of his own reign (85.24 [ed. de Boor]). 

'8 With due caution, one could use this thought to suggest that the Malalas text ended around 
the point where the Axoum embassy has been placed in Theophanes' text, i.e. after Justinian's 
death. See, however, R. Scott's contribution in this volume for a different interpretation of this 
mis-dating. 
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narrative as it stands in the Oxford manuscript, he omits the events described in 
474, 1-14 [Bonn ed.] and at once proceeds to the incident of the visit of the 
demes to the praetorium, to ask for an answer respecting the fate of the criminals 
[again both versions are quoted]. Now the passage which Theophanes has here 
omitted is absolutely indispensable to the comprehension of the story, for it 
describes the union of the Blues and Greens. This union is the key of the whole 
episode, and the narrative of Theophanes is vitiated by its omission. The question 
arises: what was his motive for omitting it? The answer is: 

Theophanes thought that the scene in the Hippodrome described by Malalas (p. 
474, 1-14) was the same as that in which the altercation between Justinian and 
the Greens respecting Calopodius had occurred, and which he has already 
described from another source. He therefore omitted it, to the detriment of his 
whole story (Bury's italics, 1897, 101-102). 


To sum up Bury's case: Theophanes had an embarrassment of riches in material 
which he believed to refer to the opening of the Nika Riot. Forced to choose between 
the Calopodius dialogue and Malalas' scene of union between the factions, he wrongly 
copied the former, not the latter. 

But if one looks at the situation in the light of the hypothetical lacuna in 
Theophanes' text of Malalas, a different solution appears. I believe that Theophanes 
had no knowledge of the fourteen pages of Malalas preceding the Nika Riot, because 
they had disappeared from his text. He then inserted the summary shared with 
Theodore Lector and the Calopodius dialogue. When at last he came to Malalas, he 
appears to make several small, puzzling changes in the first few lines dealing with the 
criminals, followed by a significantly wrong decision to omit the whole scene of the 
union of the factions. Looked at in this light, is it not possible that Theophanes was 
suffering from a serious lack of information, not an embarrassment of riches? That the 
two inserted introductions were attempts to explain pages of narrative which were 
otherwise unintelligible? In that case, the omission of the factions' reconciliation may 
not be due to conscious rejection, but to its absence from his copy of Malalas, for the 
same reason which had caused the loss of the previous fourteen pages. 

The crucial point for me is the list of alterations made by Theophanes in the first 
lines of Malalas' version of the Riot. He only mentions half the condemned criminals. 
He says that those who escaped execution fell not once, but twice from the stake — 
surely a most unlikely eventuality. He knows that the crowd saw criminals on the 
ground and shouted, but makes them shout the strange, loose syntax of tobtovs ti 
éxxAnota rather than an acclamation to Justinian, as in the Oxford manuscript. These 
words could reflect the fact that they are indeed taken to the church in the next stage of 
the narrative. 

Again, it seems to me easier to assume that Theophanes is working with too little 
information rather than too much. What if the end of the lacuna I have suggested was 
followed by the disappearance of most of a folio, leaving only a substantial stub or a 
badly rubbed page? This seems an economical way of solving several problems at 
once. Theophanes might only have been able to see half the list of criminals, and 
therefore omitted the other half. If the first fall of the two criminals from the stake was 
followed by a gap, the unimaginitive Theophanes might have filled it by repeating the 
failed execution. The missing shouts of the crowd could have been supplied from the 
crowd’s next action. By this reasoning, one may assume that all, or nearly all, the 
scene of the reconciliation of the factions had disappeared from Theophanes’ exemplar, 
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leading him to search for an alternative introduction to the Riot. He came up with the 
synopsis from Theodore Lector and the Calopodius dialogue. 

To sum up my counter-proposal to Bury: Theophanes’ text of Malalas, after a long 
lacuna, had also suffered serious damage to the page with which it resumed. 
Theophanes tried to complete the text of that page, but suspected, correctly, that he did 
not have enough surviving words to understand and recreate the narrative. This was the 
motive for his inclusion of the summary shared with Theodore Lector and the 
Calopodius dialogue. There are no implications of a lost source for the later narrative 
of the Riot. The original Malalas in this passage is best represented by the Oxford 
manuscript. 
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The Chronicle of John Malalas, Book I: A Commentary 


The Chronicle of John Malalas, compiled initially c. 530 and subsequently extended into 
the last quarter of the sixth century, marks both an end and a beginning — an end in that 
it can be viewed as the last representative of late antique chronographical writing, since 
so many of the sources on which Malalas relied are no longer extant, and a beginning in 
that Malalas became in his turn a source for subsequent chroniclers. On a first reading this 
chronicle appears to be a disorganized rag-bag of snippets, an impression reinforced by 
the layers of sources that can be discerned within it. However, there are certain patterns 
of interest which must reflect the impact of a well-defined personality. That is to say, 
Malalas the individual can arguably be seen selecting the chronicle’s contents and 
moulding a narrative out of the material that was available to him. Our problem is to 
understand the reasons for his choices. Almost every other Byzantine chronicler can be 
seen to have some major underlying theme, or a reason for producing his work: for 
Africanus it was a matter of aligning the seventy year-weeks of Daniel’s prophecy with 
a world chronology for the incarnation; the author of the Chronicon Paschale was 
attempting to calculate accurately the date of Easter; Syncellus was concerned with the 
question of aligning the postulated dates for the week of creation with the week of Christ’s 
Passion. Why should Malalas be different in this respect? The fact that, wherever they can 
be checked, his versions differ from the usual should lead us to wonder whether there is 
a reason for the distortions, before we turn to dismay. Answers, however, are elusive 
since the only explanations Malalas gives of his purposes and techniques are the brief 
comments in the Preamble; other patterns present in the chronicle have to be deduced from 
the text itself. 

Some of the choices are explicable in terms of a writer trying to understand the 
apparatus of city life visible around him (hence the passages on Roman dress, local 
history, statues in Antioch). Less immediately obvious is his religious standpoint which 
would appear to belong to the level of “popular religion”, a combination of gnostic 
Hermeticism tinged with theurgical magic, which had little or no interest in complex and 
abstract Trinitarian speculation; this would account for the presence of the “pagan 
oracles” and the absence of notices on theological debate, other than the occasional 
indication of a major council. Less apparent still is the rationale behind the chronicle’s 
main chronological framework, though it can be demonstrated reasonably clearly that this 
had its origin in the millennial expectations occasioned by the passing of the year 6000 (by 
the conventional Byzantine calculation) at some point between 492 and 507. These points, 
and others, have been dealt with in the collection of Studies in Malalas but it is also 
proposed that these studies be amplified in a series of commentaries since much remains 
to be elucidated: Malalas still seems sui generis, a product of a culturally mixed milieu 


* The research on which this paper is based was supported by the Australian Research Council. 
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standing “at a slight angle to the universe". Life is short, however, and commitments 
many, and thus it is not clear when the commentaries are likely to be finished. As an 
interim measure, this paper presents a sample commentary on Book I: corrections and 
comments would be very welcome. The lemmata are taken from the translation published 
in 1986,' a revised version of which will appear when the new edition of the Greek text 
prepared by the late Hans Thurn is available. 


* k k 


Preamble? 
Though not preserved in Ba, which lacks Book I and the opening of II, the Preamble is 
securely attested by P, a collection of ecclesiastical and chronological texts which includes 
this section of the chronicle (M. Richard, “Les chapitres à Epiphane sur les hérésies de 
George Hiéromoine (VIle siècle)”, EEBS 25 [1955], 331-362), and its existence is 
confirmed by B, which is a version of John of Antioch, and the Slavonic texts. It has, 
however, suffered the mutilations so common to the opening and closing pages of a text 
and the initial sentence is now garbled, several names are corrupt and there are evident 
lacunae. The Preamble, setting out the chronicle’s programme, and its heading are, 
however, to be attributed to Malalas.° 

A report (P 5.1): &ykóx!uov (sc. yp&ppo), literally an encyclical or synodal letter, a 
term most usually found in an ecclesiastical context (cf. Evagr. III.4); *report" is a not 
entirely satisfactory attempt to find a neutral phrase that does not prejudge either the status 
of the work or the writer's social or bureaucratic position. Slav gives a more general 
phrase, “account of world history", cf. “account” (Ék6eot;) B. 
John (P 5.1): The only part of the author's name that is securely attested in the mss. 
*Malalas" is attested by later writers, though often in the form "Malelas" (e.g. in the 
headings and closing attributions of the extracts in the Constantinian excerpts De insidiis 
and De virtutibus and Tzetzes, Chil., 11.33, though Tzetzes also refers to Malalas as 
“John of Antioch"). It is not preserved in P and is supported only through a plausible 


! Malalas Translation. References are to book and paragraph according to the translation, and 
to page numbers of Istrin's edition of P and Dindorf's Bonn edition of Ba (see next note). 

2 Authors’ names are abbreviated according to LSJ, Lampe, Lexicon and Sophocles and are cited 
(by book and section or by page and line, as appropriate) from the standard editions; the following 
sigla are used: 

A - Paris, Graecus 1336, ff. 143-161 (ed. J.A. Cramer, Anecdota Graeca e manuscriptis 
Bibliothecae Regiae Parisiensis [Paris 1839], 231-242; 

B - Paris, Graecus 1630, ff. 234-239 (ed. C. Müller, FHG, vol. 4 [Paris 1851], 540-549); 

Ba - Oxford, Baroccianus 182; 

Bo - Malalas, Chronographia, ed. L. Dindorf (Bonn 1831); 

P - Paris, Supplementum Graecum 682, ff. 9-14 (ed. V. Istrin, Zapiski Imp. Akademii Nauk, ser. 
8, vol. 1, no. 3 [1897]; 

Slav - the Slavonic translation of Malalas (details of its variations recorded in the 1986 translation); 
V - Athos, Vatopedi 290, f. 148 (= continuation of P). 

3 Textual points will be mentioned only when they have especial significance for the 
understanding of the chronicle. Comparisons will made selectively with the chronological systems 
developed by other chroniclers; those that are of particular use to contrast with Malalas are found 
in the Chronicon Paschale, which is close in time but working from different principles, and 
Syncellus, writing very much later but making comprehensive use of earlier historians. 
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emendation to Slav, reading *Malaly" (genitive of the name “Malalas”) for “Malyya” 
("lesser", which must refer rather improbably to Syria); cf. E. Bikerman, “Les 
Maccabées de Malalas", Byzantion 21 (1951), 70, n. 4. B reads *John of Antioch", but 
note that B is essentially a manuscript of that author. "Malalas" from the Syriac root 
“mll” is usually interpreted as “rhetor” (cf. Evagr., 1.16, II.12, III.10, IIL.28, IV.5, 
citing this author as “John the Rhetor") or “scholasticus”, with the sense of “advocate” 
or “preacher”; cf. the epithet attached to the patriarch John Scholasticus, 565-577, also 
from Antioch but not to be identified with Malalas (note that he is distinguished by 
Evagrius from the historian (IV.38); see Beck, Kirche, 422-423 and B. Croke, “Malalas, 
the man and his work", Studies in Malalas, 3. 

descended from the time of Constantine the Great (P 5.1-3): Arrant nonsense, but kept 
in the 1986 translation which was made on conservative principles. Slav clearly comes 
close to the original wording: *originally from the city of Antioch the Great in Syria". 
Katoryouévov, translated as “descended from" here, and regularly thus elsewhere, is used 
usually of physical descent (e.g. I $12, P 15: Caucasus descended from Japheth; VII 810, 
Bo 183: Februarius was of Gallic descent; etc.) but occasionally for a place of origin (e.g. 
XVI $15, Bo 401: the augustalius Theodosius, originally from Antioch, was murdered in 
Alexandria). There is no immediately apparent reason why Constantine the Great (dealt 
with in XIII) should have intruded into the text; perhaps the significance is that 
Constantine was the first Christian emperor. The heading would originally have read 
something like: “An account of world history from the creation, by John Malalas, 
originally from the city of Antioch the Great in Syria". Note that this phraseology might 
well imply that at the time of writing, or revision, the author was no longer in Antioch. 
beginning from the time of the creation of the world (P 5.3): That is, a world chronicle 
in the Christian historiographical tradition of Africanus and Eusebius; see B. Croke, “The 
origins of the Christian world chronicle", in History and Historians in Late Antiquity, ed. 
B. Croke and A. Emmett (Sydney 1983), 116-131. 

I thought it right ... afterwards (P 5.4-19): Malalas sets out the programme for his 
chronicle; the overall meaning is plain, though some details are obscure and debatable 
partly because of compressed terminology and partly because there is at least one lacuna 
in the surviving text. Malalas intends to present first a brief history based on the Bible 
(“abbreviating some material from the Hebrew books written by Moses"); and then, after 
a transition obscured by a lacuna, secular history drawing on written sources of various 
types, culminating in *a summary account of events that took place in the time of the 
emperors". In the chronicle as it survives biblical history would be represented by 
portions of I-V and imperial history by IX onwards. The status of the non-biblical portions 
of I-V and VI-VIII is not clear; presumably Malalas means that this material is to be 
drawn from the named sources, by a process that would have been clarified in the lacuna 
postulated after “Moses” and before “in the narrative". Malalas lists an impressive, but 
ingenuous, number of sources: all these are in fact named at some point in the chronicle 
but almost all are cited at second-hand; exceptions are, probably, Domninus and 
Eustathius. Furthermore he does not name here either the major sources which he 
acknowledges later in the chronicle (such as Timotheus or Nestorianus) or those other 
writers whom he demonstrably does use but does not mention (like the collection of pagan 
oracles or the Excerpta Barbari). Finally, Malalas proposes to draw on oral sources, or 
material that he has collected himself, for events within his own lifetime ("till the events 
of my own lifetime that came to my hearing"). This period he equates with the reign of 
Zeno; Slav probably preserves the correct reading here, by omitting an intrusive reference 
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to Adam; see C.E. Gleye's review of Istrin's edition of P, BZ 8 (1899), 499-508, at 500. 
Certainly it can be argued that there is a change in technique at the end of XIV (at the 
death of Leo IT), with the comment that Nestorianus' chronicle concluded at that point; 
from XV onwards strands of material probably derived from eyewitness and oral 
informants are much more discernible, though recourse to other written sources is not to 
be excluded. See *Sources", Studies in Malalas, 167-216 for a full discussion. 

Hebrew books written by Moses (P 5.5-6): Books of the Old Testament, strictly the five 
books of the Pentateuch (Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy). 
Genesis is paraphrased in $1 (creation of man), $4 (flood), Exodus in III $6 (Joseph), and 
§§11-14 (Moses and Pharaoh); these paraphrases are distorted versions of the OT, with 
variations from apocryphal literature (especially the Book of Jubilees) and elsewhere (often 
from within the chronicle itself). Other books of the OT that are used are Isaiah at V 
§§70-72 (the Assyrian attack on Jerusalem) and Judith (VI $14). 

Africanus (P 5.7): Sextus Julius Africanus, fl. 220, author of an influential but only 
partially extant world chronicle that synchronized secular and Christian history. His work 
is reflected particularly in the ruler lists (e.g. at II $843, Bo 53: Thebes; IV $87, Bo 72: 
Athens; IV 825, Bo 90: Lacedaimon and Corinth) where Africanus is several times 
acknowledged; it is however apparent in several other areas (e.g. I 82) that Africanus’ 
narrative must underly that of Malalas, even if Africanus is known only through an 
intermediary such as a chronicle compendium like the Excerpta Barbari or the putative 
Timotheus. 

Eusebius Pamphilou (P 5.7): Ostensibly Eusebius of Caesarea, c. 260-340, author of the 
Chronicon, Praeparatio Evangelica etc.; in fact Malalas was consulting, at second — or 
third — hand, a Ps. Eusebius (not extant but which can be glimpsed in the dates attributed 
to Eusebius by Syncellus) who put the date of the incarnation at 5500 (cf. X 82, Bo 228). 
Pausanias (P 5.8): A historian of Antioch, between 2nd-3rd cent. His work, not extant 
(see A. Diller, “Pausanias in the Middle Ages", TAPA 87 [1956], 84-97, on the different 
writers named Pausanias), would appear to have provided much of Malalas' information 
on the early history of Antioch, though note that it has been clearly shown that all the 
quotations from Pausanias are embedded in material taken from Domninus (H. Bourrier, 
Über die Quellen der ersten vierzehn Bücher des Johannes Malalas, Programm des kgl. 
hum. Gymnasium St Stephan [Augsburg 1899-1900] Bd. 1, 9-14). 

Didymus (P 5.9): A correction from the "Sisinnius" of P on the basis of Slav. It is hard 
to see why Malalas should have singled out this author (who would seem to be Didymus 
Chalcenterus, fl. 80-10 B.C.) who is cited three times only and clearly at second-hand. 
Theophilus (P 5.8-9): This is most probably intended to refer to Theophilus, bishop of 
Antioch, d. 180, author — amongst other things — of three treatises Ad Autolycum that 
attempt to reconcile Christian and pagan chronologies. Theophilus is one of the three 
authorities cited by Malalas in the chronological excursuses of X and XVIII in support of 
an incarnation date of 6000 (the others are Clement, who is mentioned in this preamble, 
and Timotheus, who is not); this, together with the reference at VIII $4 attributing a From 
Adam date to Theophilus (though this should probably be emended), would seem to 
suggest that Theophilus must be one of Malalas’ main sources for his chronicle's 
chronological framework. However, none of the From Adam dates given by Malalas 
correspond to Theophilus' lists and it is almost certain that Malalas knew his work only 
indirectly. 

Clement (P 5.9): Clement of Alexandria, c. 150-211/216, cited by Malalas in X and 
XVIII in support of his incarnation date of 6000, but (despite V. Grumel, La Chronologie 
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[Paris 1958], 6) Clement would seem in his other, copious, writings to have supported the 
conventional date of 5500. Despite citing Clement on a variety of topics, chiefly on 
doctrinal matters, Malalas again probably knew Clement only indirectly. 

Diodorus (P 5.9): this would seem to be Diodorus Siculus (died c. 21 B.C.), referred to 
by Malalas in somewhat garbled paraphrases (1§13, P 17 = Diod. Sic. III.61.1-2; II §§43- 
44, Bo 54 = Diod. Sic I.2.1-2, 6.1; IV 81, Bo 68: no parallel can be found in Diodorus); 
again an author that was known only indirectly. 

Domninus (P 5.10): Historian of Antioch, writing perhaps in the mid-fifth century. He 
is not otherwise known and nothing of his work is extant apart from what is attributed to 
him by Malalas. He would, however, appear to have incorporated many citations from 
previous writers (both general statements and specifically on Antioch) and was very likely 
used directly by Malalas as one of his major sources. See "Sources", Studies in Malalas, 
178 for a discussion of Malalas' possible use of his work. 

Eustathius (P 5.10): Of Epiphaneia, d. 502/503; according to Suidas he wrote a general 
history in two parts (from the creation to the Trojan War and from the Trojan War to 
Anastasius), neither of which is extant. He is cited by Malalas for Anastasius' Persian 
Wars in which he is said to have participated. The reference is significant as it shows 
Malalas using a contemporary writer (or rather, an older contemporary) in an area of the 
chronicle in which he makes only one other acknowledgement to a source (and that is to 
what would appear to be an oral source — Timothy the Persian carrier). 

chroniclers (P 5.11): Presumably Malalas has in mind the main chronicle sources which 
he has not acknowledged here but which he refers to later in the body of the text; e.g. 
Timotheus, Nestorianus as well as others he does not acknowledge (like the *History of 
the Caesars" that can be discerned in X onwards, unless that is considered to have been 
already excerpted by, e.g., Domninus). 

poets and learned historians (P 5.11-12): Poets (e.g. Archilochus, Euripides, Homer, 
Callimachus, Orpheus, Ovid, Sophocles, Vergil) and learned historians (e.g. Africanus, 
Diodorus, Eusebius, Josephus, Castor, Livy, Manetho, Priscus) are amongst the 
authorities later cited in the chronicle. The adjective "learned" (and *most learned") is 
applied fairly indiscriminately to all manner of writers. A contrast between the fanciful 
versions of the poets and the serious (usually euhemerizing) version of the historians is 
made frequently in the early books of the chronicle (e.g. II $813, Bo 34 Euripides and 
Bouttius; II $35, Bo 49, IV $24, Bo 88 Euripides and Cephalion; II $42, Bo 53 Euripides 
and Palaiphatus; II $3, Bo 24 Homer and Palaiphatus; V $49, Bo 117 Euripides and 
Homer contrasted with Pheidalius); it is Malalas' chief technique for accomodating some 
of the most widely current portions of Hellenic (pagan) mythology into a Christianized 
historical context. 

to the reign of Zeno (P 5.18-19): As noted above, Slav's reading (omitting the reference 
to Adam) is probably correct. Malalas must mean that from 474 (the beginning of the 
reign of Zeno) he relies increasingly on oral sources and material that he himself has 
collected, that is, he is no longer excerpting previous narrative historians. This is 
significant for dating Malalas' lifetime; was Malalas born under Zeno? or did he come to 
maturity in that reign? or did he merely have access to older contemporaries whose 
recollections went back that far? See B. Croke, “Malalas the man", Studies in Malalas, 
3-4. This period may also be significant in Malalas’ cosmic chronology; see 
*Chronological structures", Studies in Malalas, 117-118. 

My successors ... own ability (P 5.19-21): Malalas does not state when his chronicle 
ended and seems, on the contrary, to envisage it as open-ended. This is a frequent 
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phenomenon; cf. the sequence of Latin chronicles in the West (Jerome-Prosper) and of 
historians and chroniclers in the East (e.g. Procopius-Agathias-Theophylact and 
Syncellus- Theophanes-Theophanes Continuatus). This “open-ended” quality gives rise 
to difficulties, first in identifying the chronicle that can be attributed to the "real" 
Malalas, and then in defining the lifetime of this Malalas. There is a perceptible shift in 
focus in XVIII, and from XVIII $71 (Bo 473) the chronicle is almost entirely centred on 
Constantinople and not Antioch; should this later portion be also attributed to Malalas? Did 
the chronicle end originally in 528-529, 565, 574 or even in 578? If, for argument's sake, 
Malalas was born in the first year of Zeno's reign (474) and continued writing his 
chronicle to 565 (the death of Justinian), we have to presume that he lived to the age of 
at least 91, a long life for the period but not completely beyond the bounds of possibility 
(two contemporary literary figures, Jordanes and Cassiodorus, were both active into their 
seventies). If however we conclude that the chronicle continued to 574 or later then we 
are postulating a life-span of one hundred years, which seems a little bold; in this case the 
arguments for a change in authorship to coincide with the change in focus and the 
introduction of material to be connected with a Constantinopolitan city chronicle become 
very strong; see B. Croke, *Malalas the man", Studies in Malalas, 17-25 for a full 
discussion. 


Book I 
Malalas deals with the origins of the states of Persia (or Assyria), Italy (or the West), and 
Egypt by establishing their relationship to Adam, the first man; he also indicates their 
chronological relationship in the overall framework of dates from the creation, or rather 
From Adam. This framework is referred to in $82, 4, 5; other chronological indications 
(e.g. lengths of reigns) are given in $810, 13, 14, 15 (for Picus Zeus, Ninus, Hermes and 
Hephaestus) but their connection with the years From Adam is not made explicit. 
Several authorities are cited in the course of the book, of which not one is likely to 
have been consulted directly while several are fictitious (or the names are distorted beyond 
identification, as in the case of Fortunus). A number of texts not mentioned by Malalas 
can nevertheless be shown to underlay the information given by him; these include 
Genesis, the Book of Jubilees (or Little Genesis, an apocryphal work now lost in its Greek 
version but used extensively in the Byzantine chronicle tradition, from Africanus to 
Cedrenus), and the Excerpta Barbari (or more probably, one of its sources). Bourrier 
considers that the whole book was derived from the work of Timotheus, a conveniently 
shadowy writer who may have been an older contemporary of Malalas, perbaps to be 
identified with Timothy the Persian carrier of XVIII $30 (Bo 444); see "Sources", 
Studies in Malalas, 194-196. Be that as it may, it is instructive to compare Malalas' 
narratives with the texts which must have, at however many removes, given rise to them 
(as is possible in several instances in this book). Since the resulting distortions and 
confusions can be paralleled elsewhere in the chronicle, from areas not to be connected 
with Timotheus, a reasonable conclusion is that, even if one were to suggest that 
Timotheus' lost work had collected other material similar to that now preserved by 
Malalas, Malalas has left his own distinctive mark on it and what was selected. 


$1 This paragraph is based on Jubilees, though with some distortions, with a sentence on 
Seth inserted; as becomes apparent from 82, the Jubilees material was probably filtered 


through Africanus. 
Adam (P 5.25-27 ): In this section we are told how Adam, animal and plant life received 
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their names. As a version of the creation story the omissions are as striking as the 
inclusions: there is no mention of the seven days of creation of Genesis 1, which are fully 
described in almost all other Byzantine chroniclers (e.g. Chron. Pasch. 32.1-34.2, 
Syncell. 1.1-7.27, Cedr. 6.13-15.5 and - near the head of the tradition - Afric. fr. 7). 
six feet tall (P 5.28): There appears to be no parallel in the Bible (e.g. Genesis) or the 
apocryphal literature, either Christian (e.g. Jubilees) or Jewish (cf. L. Ginzberg, The 
Legends of the Jews, vol. 1 [Philadelphia 1909], passim) for the dimensions given for 
Adam; in Jewish literature he is said to have been as large as the earth but to have been 
diminished at the Fall (Ginzberg, ibid., 49 and 59, and vol. 5, 64, n. 4 and 79, n. 22). 
This passage is taken up by A and Slav (generally faithful copyists and sound witnesses 
to the text), and B but ignored by Chron. Pasch., Georg. Mon., Ps. Sym. and Cedr. who 
regularly take over material from Malalas in this area; this is perhaps an indication that 
the passage stands outside the mainstream of biblical and para-biblical traditions. The 
additional information in A, B and Slav on the length of Adam’s forearm is almost 
certainly from the original Malalas. Though no source can be traced (as yet) these details 
are unlikely to have been invented by Malalas; a gnostic source remains a possibility, but 
no more than that (cf. Ginzberg, op. cit., vol. 5, 79, n. 22, citing Irenaeus and Hippolytus 
for gnostic interest in Adam’s gigantic size). 

930 years (P 5.32): This is the standard figure given for the length of Adam’s life; cf. 
Genesis 5:5. 

Eve ... Asouam (P 6.2-4): A selective list of the children of Adam and Eve (cf. Jubilees 
4.1-2, 9-10 [trans. R.H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament (Oxford 1913), vol. 2]); its purpose would seem to be to provide for the next 
generation (Cain marrying Azoura, and Seth Asouam). Note that Cain's murder of Abel 
is not mentioned (cf. Gen 5:8) though it is implied in the lack of mention Abel's 
descendants and the role of the daughters of men *of the tribe of Cain" in the birth of 
giants (cf. $2). Eve's daughters and the wives of Cain and Seth are not named in Genesis; 
these names come from Jubilees, where however it is Seth, and not Cain, who marries 
Azoura and Cain, and not Seth, who marries Asouam (Jubilees 4. 9, 11); this error is 
repeated in the Byz. tradition (e.g. by Georg. Mon.) though tacitly corrected by Syncell. 
(who quotes Jubilees directly). 

Seth (P 6.11): Seth's role in the naming of the stars (not to be found in Genesis) seems 
to derive from Josephus (Ant. 1.70-72) where his descendants are credited with 
astronomical discoveries which they inscribed on two pillars; see A.F.J. Klijn, Seth in 
Jewish, Christian and Gnostic Literature (Leiden 1977), 121-122. Cf. $5 and Arphaxad's 
recovery of the tablets set up by Seth; Josephus' account can be paralleled in the 
apocryphal Vita Adae et Eva (50.1) and in Jubilees (8.3). This passage, however, seems 
to be inserted into the Genesis-derived account in order to provide a link with $5, together 
with a forward reference to II §3 where the planetary names are interpreted; it would 
appear to be a confused recollecton of Jubilees 4.17 where it is said of Enoch: *And he 
was the first among men that are born on earth who learnt writing and knowledge and 
wisdom and who wrote down the signs of the heavens according to the order of their 
months in a book". On Seth the scribe and astrologer, see Klijn, op. cit., 48-53. The 
passages in Byzantine chroniclers on Seth stem from Malalas. Although Seth and "the 
sons of Seth" become prominent figures in early Christian and gnostic thought as the 
righteous descendants of Adam, there is insufficient evidence (despite the reappearance of 
Seth in $5) to suggest that Malalas was a Sethian gnostic. Malalas was, however, well 
aware of Hermetic and Orphic texts, between which and gnosticism the boundary is 
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frequently indistinct; see the discussion of Malalas’ religious views in B. Croke, 
“Malalas, the man and his life”, Studies in Malalas, 11-13. 

names to the stars (P 6.17-19): “Hera” in P and the 1986 translation should be emended 
to “Zeus” as in all the other witnesses. This passage needs to be taken in conjunction 
with the intepretation given in II §3 (Zeus represents a flaming torch, etc.), which is 
attributed to Manetho; these were the regular Hellenic names for the planets with their 
associated Assyrian deity; see F. Cumont, “Les noms des planètes et l'astrolatrie chez les 
grecs", L’Antiquité Classique 4 (1935), 5-43. The non-Olympian names had fallen out of 
general use by the 2nd cent. A.D. (Cumont, ibid., 40-41) but reappear briefly here in the 
sixth century and in Lydus (De mens., II.4-12, where Zoroaster and Hystaspes are cited 
as authenticating witnesses); see also J. Seznec, The Survival of the Pagan Gods (New 
York 1953), 36-47 for a general survey. On the correspondence of the vowels to the 
planetary names, no comment can be made as yet, though there might be a gnostic 
connection: L. Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science, vol. 1 (New 
York 1929), 371 notes that the seven vowels were much employed by the Gnostics as 
symbols of the planets. 

Fortunus (P 6.27): completely unknown; A reads *Fortinus". The implications of the 
“account delivered in Constantinople” could be that Malalas himself was present during 
a presentation of a discourse on the planets, which perhaps also came to the notice of 
Lydus. 

912 years (P 6.31): cf. Gen 5:8. 


§2 This paragraph deals with the giants, or Nephilim, though why they should deserve 
mention and be used as a chronological staging-post is not made explicit. 

Enoch (P 7.2 ff.): Briefly mentioned in Genesis 5:24 (“Enoch walked with God and he 
was not, for God took him"), Enoch plays a larger part in Jubilees and is the visionary 
centre of the apocalyptic Book of Enoch. In Jubilees 4.17-22 (the text that underlies this 
passage) he is described as the first to learn to write and to note the signs of the heavens 
(cf. $1 and Malalas' misplaced remarks on Seth); he also testified against the "Watchers" 
(or Egregoroi, angels who had been sent to teach men but who fell into evil ways), and 
hence — presumably — acquired the epithet "just"; cf. Jubilees 10. 17. By the standard 
Genesis-based genealogies (e.g. Gen 5:18-24) Enoch is of the seventh generation from 
Adam, reckoning inclusively. 

1287 years (P 7.4): A figure found in other chronologies, e.g. Chron. Pasch. (35.9; see 
H. Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus und die byzantinische Chronographie, vol. 2 [Leipzig 
1885], 142) though not all; cf. 1488, according to Syncell. 20.27. 

according to ... as follows (P 7.5-8): A and B both omit this sentence, which leads to the 
suspicion that it may be an interpolation by P (C.E. Gleye in BZ 8 [1899] at 504): the 
*priests of the Jews" is certainly an awkward introduction to the quotation from Genesis. 
The whole passage, however, is abrupt and its logic obscure, so it is probably best to 
retain the sentence. 

Aquila the Jew (P 7.6): Author of a literal translation of the OT into Greek, extant only 
in the fragments of Origen's polyglot Bible. Aquila is, however, referred to in Mai's 
Chronographion Syntomon (an Eusebian-based epitome; ed. A. Schoene, Eusebi 
Chronicorum Liber Prior [Berlin 1875], Appendix 4, col. 2, line 1) as an authority on 
biblical chronology; something of this sort must lie behind Malalas' comment. 

sons of God (P 7.11): There are several ambiguities and confusions here. The *sons of 
God" in Jewish tradition (and then in early Christian and especially gnostic thought; see 
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§1) are equated with the “sons of Seth", the virtuous descendants of Adam (Ginzberg, 
op. cit., vol. 1, 120-122 and vol. 5, 148-149, nn. 50-52; Klijn, op. cit., 25-27; cf. Afric., 
fr. 7). Here, in P's version, the “sons of God" who desire the “daughters of men” slide 
into becoming the angels and the sons of Seth, while the daughters of men are redefined 
as being of the tribe of Cain, the first murderer (and not otherwise mentioned in this 
version of man's early history and fall into sin) and the source of a sinful breed of men; 
A's version does not make the connections between angels and Seth or women and Cain. 
The angels would seem to derive from Jubilees 4.15, where angels of the Lord, or 
Watchers, are sent to earth to instruct men, but subsequently sin with the daughters of men 
(Jubilees 4.22); the giants are the offspring of this illicit union (cf. H.G. Stigers, A 
Commentary on Genesis [Michigan 1978], 97-99; S.R. Driver, The Book of Genesis 
[London 1916], 82-83). The whole episode is presented in both Genesis and Jubilees as 
part of the manifestations of man's wickedness that lead to the Flood, and necessitate the 
cleansing of the earth. The surviving fragment of Africanus' interpretation of these events 
(fr. 7; Syncell. 19.24 ff.) vacillates between the Genesis and Jubilees versions, covering 
many of the points hinted at in this passage; this paragraph would seem to be a confused 
reflection of Africanus. The fate of the Egregoroi is given some emphasis in Syncellus (cf. 
Syncell. 27.22, where he is defensive about his use of apocryphal texts). On the Nephilim 
in the Byzantine chronicle tradition, see W. Adler, Time Immemorial (Washington D.C. 
1989), 113-116. Note too that according to Syncell. 14.1 Zosimos of Panoplis states in 
Imouth IX that Hermes (i.e. Hermes Trismegistus) in his Physics talks of the birth of 
giants from angels and women; see W. Scott, Hermetica, vol. 4 (Oxford 1936), 150, n. 
1. There would seem to be a Hermetic element in Malalas' statments on giants. 

2122 years (P 7.23): The *2000" of P cannot stand in the face of the combined witnesses 
of A, B and Slav. This is the first of the From Adam dates that form the chronological 
framework of the chronicle; see “Chronological Structures", Studies in Malalas, 111-112. 
Though appearing in, e.g., Syncellus' chronicle and given there a From Adam date (of 
1177; Syncell. 19.21), the activities of the angels — Egregoroi, or Nephilim — are not 
usually used as one of the major staging points in biblical history (or prehistory), despite 
the episode's relevance as evidence of man's fall into sin. Malalas' version was not widely 
used; Chron. Pasch., for example (at 38.13-40.20), cites Genesis, Josephus and Berosus 
but ignores Malalas. 


$3 This paragraph seems to have been set off by the reference to giants in $2 and comes 
awkwardly between reference to the angels desiring women and the flood for which that 
episode is an immediate prelude in both Genesis and Jubilees. 

giants (P 7.27): Malalas equates the giants, or Nephilim, of biblical tradition (who, 
according to Malalas, are the offspring of the “sons of God" or “angels” — the two have 
been confused) with the giants, or Titans, of Hellenic mythology. The evil actions of the 
Nephilim-giants led in both biblical and apocryphal tradition to the flood (Gen 6:5; I 
Enoch 6-10, 15:8-12, 16:1; cf. Syncell. 26). This identification of the Hellenic and 
biblical giants seems to be unique to Malalas, though cf. Josephus, Ant. 1.73 where the 
outrageous deeds of the offspring of the “angels of God" and women are compared to 
those of the Hellenic giants. The Hellenic giants were said to be the children of Earth and 
attacked Olympus with stubborn persistence (cf. Apollod. 1.6.1; RE Suppl. 3, cols 655- 
7758, at col. 659). Giants appear elsewhere in the chronicle when several individuals, both 
mythical and historical, are said to be “of the race of giants"; e.g. Caucasus (I 812, P 
15), Endymion (III 87, Bo 61), the tall woman beggar who went round the factories of 
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Antioch (XVII §7, Bo 412). The key to this, and to Malalas’ interest in giants, is to be 
found in VIII $16, Bo 202 where it is stated that Seleucus ordered the months in Syria 
should be named in the Macedonian style “since he found that giants lived in the land; for 
two miles from the city of Antioch is a place with human bodies turned to stone because 
of God's anger, which are called giants to the present day; equally, a giant known as 
Pagras, who lived in the land, was burnt by a thunderbolt. So it is plain that the people 
of Antioch in Syria live in the land of the giants". It is not clear at the moment why there 
should be a connection between giants and the Macedonian month names but the rest is 
fairly obvious: there was an area between Antioch and Alexandretta, known as Pagrae or 
Phlegrae (Strabo, XVI.7-8; G. Downey, A History of Antioch in Syria from Seleucus to 
the Arab Conquest [Princeton 1961], 686; C.O. Müller, Antiquitates Antiochenae 
[Góttingen 1839], 13, n. 3). The traditional home of the Hellenic giants was Phlegrae or 
Pallene, the exact location of which was a matter for debate (RE Suppl. 3, cols 661-666). 
Note too that Typhon, one of the giants (Apollod., I.6.3) and an alternative name for the 
Orontes (Strabo, XVI.8; V $67, Bo 141 and VIII 810, Bo 197), fought Zeus at Mount 
Casius near Antioch. Antiochene local historians (or writers of Antiochene Patria), in this 
case very probably the Pausanias cited at VIII $19, Bo 203 (or Domninus in whose work 
the extracts from Pausanias seem to have been embedded), would seem to have been 
prompted by this to attach the giant legends of Hellenic lore to local regional rock 
formations; cf. the aetiological naming of Amyce (VIII $15, Bo 202) and Casius (VIII 
812, Bo 199; VIII $15, Bo 202). 

Celtic land (P 7.26, 8.36): there appears to be no connection made elsewhere in Greek 
literature between giants and the land of the Celts, and certainly not by Plutarch (though 
S. Reinert, Greek Myth in Johannes Malalas' Account of Ancient History [Diss. University 
of California, Los Angeles 1981], 51, n. 56 adduces Plutarch, Marius 23.4 where the 
Cimbri are compared to giants). If *Jordan" is to be emended to "Eridanos" (see 
below), then *Celtic land" is perfectly logical since the Eridanos, or Po, flows through 
traditional Celtic territory. 

ball of fire (P 7.25): in Hellenic mythology (e.g. Apollod., 1.6.2) Zeus’ thunderbolts were 
one of the methods used to control the rebellious giants; cf. "struck by lightning" (P 
7.39), *destroyed by a thunderbolt" (P 8.26). Note too that according to Strabo (XVI.7- 
8) Typhon was struck by thunderbolts and so created the river-bed for the Orontes. It 
seems very likely that this should be connected with the ball of fire that is mentioned as 
falling into the Orontes and from which fire-worship was instituted by Perseus (II $20, Bo 
28). While aetiological accounts of Antiochene phenomena are a major motivation for 
Malalas' chronicle, an interest in Persian rituals including fire-worship and Zoroastrianism 
is also a minor but persistent element; see “Malalas’ world view", Studies in Malalas, 
65-66. 

Jordan (P 7.28): the Jordan (IopS&vm¢) is not otherwise associated with giants or the 
scorched earth caused by Phaethon; it is probably a distorted reflection of Eridanos 
(Hpt5avoc; a legendary river in Northern Europe, part of which is associated with the Po 
in northern Italy), the river in which Phaethon met his end (RE 6, col. 446-448, Eridanus 
4); cf. FHG 4, 540 (= B 2.9, note). 

Phaethon (P 7.31): cf. Ovid, Met. II.151-162, though Malalas' general reference to Ovid 
does not imply knowledge of that text. In the usual version of the myth (of which Ovid's 
is the fullest; RE 19.2 1508-1515) Phaethon (*Phthaethon" (sic] in P, A and B), allowed 
to drive the sun's chariot for a day, came too close to the earth and burnt it; he was shot 
at by Zeus and fell from the chariot into the river Eridanos. 
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God said (P 8.1): the quotation from Genesis is an attempt to link the biblical and 
Hellenic traditions, attaching God’s anger to both the unyielding Titans and the sinful 
Nephilim. 

Peisander (P 8.6): P’s reading “Pindar” has to be corrected with B and Slav to 
*Peisander" (cf. Gleye, art. cit., 505; RE 19.1, cols 145-146 Peisander 12), despite 
references to giants in Pindar (e.g. I Nem. 67-8, Pyth. 8 10-15). Peisander (3rd cent.: 
according to Suidas he lived under Alexander Mamaia) would seem to have written, 
amongst other things, an epic on the marriages of gods and heroes. It seems far-fetched 
to attribute to him Antiochene foundation legends on the basis of the passage (despite RE 
19.1, col. 146); the reference is likely to have already been in Malalas’ source on 
Antiochene history. The material to be attached to the Pindar/Peisander reference 
continues after the sentence on Timotheus’ interpretation, with “For this reason the divine 
..." until “ended their lives". 

Timotheus (P 8.15): a chronicler known only from Malalas where he is cited seven times. 
As noted above, it has been suggested that his text was one of the four main sources on 
which Malalas drew (Bourrier, op. cit., especially vol. 2, 58-62; “Sources”, Studies in 
Malalas, 194-199) and that he may be identical with the Persian Timothy of XVIII §30, 
Bo 444. His date could be anything from the fourth to the early sixth centuries. Bourrier 
also suggested that the whole of I (and also most of II-IV) was drawn from Timotheus; 
this may be so but has to remain a largely hypothetical suggestion since Timotheus’ work 
is lost; Malalas has nevertheless imposed a distinctive selection on the material at his 
disposal. 

The contrast between the poetic version of the giants attributed to Pindar/Peisander and 

the allegorically euhemerizing version attributed to Timotheus demonstrates Malalas’ 
regular technique for assimilating Hellenic myths that was foreshadowed in the Preamble. 
The brief lacuna (after *the divine") would have included something like "the divine 
providence through the astronomical motion". 
Servius (P 8.35): a paraphrase of Servius' commentary on Aeneid 1II.578-582, on the 
burial of Encelaus under Mount Etna (Servius: ed. G. Thilo and H. Hagen, Servii 
grammatici qui feruntur in Vergilii carmina commentarii, 3 vols [Leipzig 1878-1881], vol. 
1, 439-440). Once again Malalas, as with the other Latin authors cited, is most unlikely 
to have read the original (see O. Rossbach, *Servius bei Johannes Malalas", Berliner 
Philologische Wochenschrift 37 [1917], 30-32). 

In this paragraph one can see demonstrated: the strength of Antiochene history and 
topography as a motivating factor in the compilation of Malalas’ chronicle; the fact that 
author citations are no guarantee of authenticity; Malalas’ method of rationalizing myth; 
and the utter idiosyncracy of Malalas’ versions of both Hellenic and biblical material, 
separately and in combination. A warning that unsupported statements by Malalas are 
rarely to be taken at face value. 


§4 On Noah, the ark and the flood. 

Hebrew scriptures (P 9.19): This paragraph is a paraphrase of Genesis 6:13-7:10. 
2552 years (P 9.21): The date regularly given for the flood by the Byzantine chroniclers 
was 2242 years From Adam (or the creation), using the generations given in Genesis: e.g. 
Syncell. 22.17 (= Afric., fr. 7), Exc. Barb. 188.16 (cf. Gelzer, op. cit., passim). Malalas 
gives no basis for his figures; his chronological eccentricities start at this point; see 
“Chronological structures”, Studies in Malalas, 111-120. 

In the 601st year ... to their kind (P 9.22-30): paraphrase of Genesis 8:13-19. 
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After the flood ... settled there (P 9.31-10.3): This reads like a compilation of general 
references to the location of the ark and Mount Ararat, made either by Malalas' immediate 
source or by Malalas himself (the latter, however likely seeming, is unprovable). 
Pergamos (P 9.38): an otherwise completely unknown chronicler; just possibly 
*Pamphylian" is a confused echo of “Pamphilou” a few lines below. 

Pisidia (P 9.34): the metropolis of Pisidia is not Apamea but Antioch-in-Pisidia (A.H.M. 
Jones, The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, 2nd ed. [Oxford 1971], 535). Apamea, 
however, founded by Antiochos I and named for his mother, came to be called Apamea 
Kibotos (= chest; Strabo XII.15; Pliny, Nat. Hist. V.106), presumably an indication of 
its commercial importance; in late Jewish and Christian writings (e.g. Afric., fr. 7) the 
mountains of Celainae behind the city came to be identified with Ararat, resting place of 
the ark ( x1foc; see D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor [Princeton 1950], 125-126 and 
983 n. 20); this must underlie Malalas’ remark. 

to the present (P 9.37): the value and significance of these phrases are discussed in 
*Sources", Studies in Malalas, 206-208, with n. 24; they derive from a source completed 
by the reign of Leo I (d. 474) and tell us nothing about sixth-century conditions. 
Josephus (P 9.38): Josephus, Ant. 1.93 comments on the many possible locations of the 
ark; cf. Syncell. 31.28ff. 

Tower of Babel (P 10.6): cf. Genesis 11:9. The comment that the builders of the tower 
also had constructed the first boat seems to be a rationalisation unique to Malalas. It is 
presumably part of his intermittent concern to note the invention of various techniques; 
cf. Hephaestus' discovery of tongs (and, by implication, of smelting) in I $15; note that 
in Syncell. 9.9 (= Jubilees 4.9) Enoch is credited with making the first plough). 

From the flood ... 370 years (P 10.11): not a commonly noted period, though capable 
of calculation by the generations of Adam's descendants; e.g. Exc. Barb. 188.28 gives 558 
years for this period. The building of the tower of Babel should lead straight into the 
division of nations (see $6), but Malalas has interposed a passage on the discovery of 
Seth's pillars. 


$5 Arphaxad's recovery of the pillars set up by Seth. 

Arphaxad who became the father of Cainan (P 10.14-15, corr. from B): The correct 
reading is preserved in B. Cf. Jubilees 8.3 where Arphaxad's son Cainan discovers a rock 
on which the Watchers (the Egregoroi — the angels of the Lord) had engraved the omens 
of the sun, moon and stars. 

Seth (P 10.17): cf. $2 where the naming of the stars is attributed to Seth. According to 
Josephus (Ant. 1.70-72) it was Seth’s descendants who engraved his astronomical 
discoveries on the two pillars of stone and clay to escape a destruction predicted by Adam; 
Josephus does not mention the pillars’ discovery by Arphaxad (as in Jubilees 8.3). When 
the two versions preserved by Josephus and Jubilees were conflated is not known (perhaps 
by Africanus). See Adler, op. cit., 215-216. 

Mount Siris (P 10.37): “in the land of Seiris", Josephus, Ant. 1.71. 

generation of Arphaxad ... 135 years (P 11.1): neither P nor A is particularly 
convincing; presumably both reflect something like Syncell. 88.3 (= Syncell.’s version 
of Eusebius), cf. Afric., fr. 9: “Arphaxad begot Cainan, having lived 135 years”; 
according to Genesis 10:22, 11:2 Arphaxad’s son was Salah, begotten at the age of 35. 
2922 years (P 11.4): this is consistent with the dates and figures in §4 but is idiosyncratic 
to Malalas; cf. the year 2776 From Adam for the dispersion of the nations (at the building 
of the Tower of Babel) in Syncellus (43.13, 48.9, 58.30). See “Chronological 
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structures”, Studies in Malalas, 113. 

Although in this paragraph Malalas again shows an awareness of gnostic traditions, it 
appears to be no more than that. Despite the notice given to the pillars of Seth and the 
gnostic (or theurgic?) elements in Malalas’ religious outlook, it is hard to associate 
Malalas with a late manifestation of late third-century Sethian gnosticism of the type 
revealed by Nag Hammadi Cod. VII.5 “The three stelae of Seth” (ed. P. Claude, Les 
Trois Stéles de Seth, Hymne Gnostique a la Triade [Quebec 1983]); the main import of 
this gnostic sect (whose existence is by no means accepted: Claude, ibid., 5) is to see 
Seth, the pure son of Adam, as a purveyor of salvation (H.M. Schenke, “Das sethianische 
System nach  Nag-Hammadi-Handschriften", in Studia Coptica, ed. P. Nagel [Berlin 
1974], 165-173). 


§6 The “dispersal of the nations’, or the “distribution of the territories”: the division 
of the territories of the world among the three sons of Noah, Shem, Ham and Japheth. 
The logic of the passage, in terms of biblical world history or political geography, is that 
since all men were destroyed in the flood apart from Noah and his sons, then all nations 
on earth must trace their ancestry back to one of these. Passages of this sort, all ultimately 
deriving from Hippolytus’ Liber Generationis (written c. 222-235; T. Mommsen, 
Chronica Minora, vol. 1, MGH auct. antiquiss. IX [Berlin 1892], 85), in turn based on 
Genesis 10:1-32, reappear in the chronicle tradition until the Renaissance. Emergent 
nations took care to see that their names appeared in such chronicle lists. In the western 
tradition, for example, the Franks are inserted into Fredegar's chronicle, though this 
process never seems to have been particularly important in the East, presumably because 
the relevant regional names were already included in the earliest lists. 

This passage in Malalas reappears in B (— John of Antioch) and in a slightly fuller 
form in Syncellus (46.23-47.11), as well as Ps. Symeon and Cedrenus. Syncellus' version 
reads: 


He [Noah] gave to Shem, his first born son, in his 431st year, [territory] from 
Persia and Baktria as far as India for length, for breadth from India to 
Rhinokourouroi in Egypt, that is, from the east as far as the south, including Syria 
and Medeia and the river Euphrates dividing these areas. To Ham, his second son, 
in his 427th year, he gave the areas to the south and south-west and part of the west 
from Rhinokourouroi in Egypt, Ethiopia, Egypt, Libya, Africa and Mauretania as 
far as the Pillars of Heracles, that is, as far as the west and the Libyan Ocean, and 
the dividing river Nile, which is called Geon and Gold-flowing. To Japeth, his third 
son, in his 425th year, [he gave] from Medeia the areas to the north and west as far 
as Gadeira and the Britannic Isles, Armenia and Iberia, Pontus, Kolchoi and the 
lands and islands behind as far as Italy and Gallic Spain and Celtiberia and 
Lusitania. 


(The differences between this and Malalas' version could be quoted in apparatus form, 
and several are given in this way in the 1986 translation, but it seems clearer to set 
Syncellus’ paragraph out in full.) 

Hippolytus' Liber Generationis is lost in its original form and it has to be reconstructed 
from later witnesses. According to A. Bauer (Die Chronik des Hippolytos im Matritensis 
Graecus 121 [Leipzig 1905], 216) this passage and the paragraph in Malalas represent the 
Antiochene recension; a fuller list of the nations of the world given at Syncell. 48.12- 
55.22 (cf. Chron. Pasch. 45-56, Exc. Barb. 192.16-198.17, Lib. Gen. [ed. Mommsen, 
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op. cit., as part of the Chronicle of 354]) is from the Alexandrian recension. Note, 
however, that all the evidence for the Antiochene recension of Hippolytus derives from 
this condensed paraphrase arguably made by Malalas when the first edition of the 
chronicle was being written (hastily?) in 528/529. 

Eusebius (P 11.37): that there are 72 nations in the world is a regular statement (cf. 
Syncell. 48.12), presumably derived from the Liber Generationis. This attribution to 
Eusebius must refer to the Ps. Eusebian chronological source to which Malalas had access, 
and which was very likely either the Excerpta Barbari or a text similar to it; note that 
neither his Chronicon nor in his Canons did Eusebius begin his lists from the creation and 
Adam. 


87 Some benefactors of mankind, with Persian connections. 

Gandoubarius (P 12.1): a mysterious and otherwise unknown personage. Gleye (art. cit., 
507) suggests that this must refer to the Persian Gondophares (Indo-Parthian ruler, fl. 
A.D. 20; B.H. Bivar *The history of East Iran", Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 3.1 
[Cambridge 1983], 197). There are two possible routes by which Gondophares could be 
a figure known to Malalas: 1. according to the apocryphal Acts of Thomas (originally 
written in Syriac, 3rd cent.; A.F.J. Klijn, The Acts of Thomas [Leiden 1962], 13), 
Gondophares welcomed the apostle on his journey to India, c. 30 (V.A. Smith, The Early 
History of India [Oxford 1924] 245-249); 2. Philostratus in his Life of Apollonius of Tyana 
(11.26-31) has Apollonius visit Taxila, seat of the Indo-Parthian rulers and engage in 
debate with a ruler named as Phraotes; this has been shown (W.W. Tarn, The Greeks in 
India [Cambridge 1951], 341) to refer to Gondophares, through a misinterpretation of his 
titles. Of these the second is more likely than the first since there is no other sign (that I 
am at the moment aware of) that Malalas knew and used the Acts of Thomas while he does 
refer to Apollonius, though as a maker of talismans rather than as a sage (X 851, Bo 263- 
6). All this, however, has to remain rather problematic since, although the career of 
Gondophares may have influenced the development of the legends of Rustem (E. 
Yarshater, "Iranian national history", Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 3.1, 455) and thus 
partially removed Gondophares from his historical context, there seems to be no 
suggestion that he was known for an interest in astronomy. Note that according to the 
Liber Generationis (Syncell. 49.8) Arphaxad's son Elmodam was the ancestor of the 
Indians. 

Cush (P 12. 4): Cush, father of Nimrod and ancestor of the north-east African peoples 
(who were of the land of Cush; cf. Is 11:11), was the son of Ham, and not Shem; cf. 
Genesis 10:6, I Chronicles 1:8. 

Nimrod (P 12. 6): according to Gen 10:8 Nimrod was a man of might on earth (ytyaç éri 
tûç fic) and a mighty hunter (ytyaç kvvnyóç); in the Jewish tradition (Aggadah, Pes. 94.6) 
he was the first to eat meat. On Nimrod, see RE 17.1, cols 624-627, Nimrod 1. For 
Malalas Babylon, which in the biblical tradition was built by Nimrod (Genesis 10:9), 
represents Assyria, which was renamed Persia by its eponymous hero Perseus (cf. I $12). 
Orion (P 12.10): This passage needs to be taken together with I $11 and Zoroaster's 
prayer to Orion before being consumed by fire. The connection between Nimrod, 
Zoroaster and fire from heaven is also found in the (2nd cent.) Ps. Clementine Homilies 
(Homily 9.4-5; PG 2: 242); here it is stated that Nimrod is called Zoroaster by the 
Hellenes. This equation is also to be found in the (6th cent.) Syriac Cave of Treasures, 
which probably draws on second or third century material (C. Bezold, ed. and trans., Die 
Schatzhóhle [Berlin 1883-1888], 33; F. Cumont and J. Bidez, Les Mages Hellenisés, vol. 
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2 [Paris 1938], 120). The point of the Ps. Clementine version is to provide an explanation 
for the reverence given to the bodies of those struck by lightning whilst also giving an 
etymology for the name Zoroaster (tà tò tiv 100 dotépos Kat adt0d Cdoav évex8iivon pońv 
i.e. Gicom) poc) &otépoç: “living stream of the star"). The connection between Orion 
and Nimrod is made only by Malalas, probably because Orion was the most prominent 
figure in Greek mythology who was both a huntsman and had a place in the heavens 
(Eratosthenes, Catast., 32; RE Suppl. 11, cols 1300ff.). 

This paragraph draws attention to several undercurrents in Malalas' chronicle: 1. the 
interest in matters Persian, even if Malalas is as idiosyncratically informed on these as on 
matters Roman; 2. the Syriac background (e.g., as the abnormalities of Malalas' millenial 
interest make better sense when viewed in a Syrian context [see "Chronological 
structures", Studies in Malalas, 119-120], so here the Nimrod-Zoroaster connection seems 
to have Syrian roots); 3. this material seems to have a gnostic tinge (cf. the Sethian 
gnostic elements of $81 and 5), though one has to beware of circular arguments as the 
texts available are restricted largely to the passages in Josephus and Malalas that have 
already been mentioned. 


$8-15 These paragraphs are concerned with the first rulers of Assyria/Persia, the 
West/Italy and Egypt. Malalas places them within a biblical framework and gives the 
beginnings of a somewhat incohate secular chronology synchronized with the biblical 
narrative. The major source for these $8 is Exc. Barb. 234.22-238.19, essentially an 
account of the prehistory of Rome which continues with ruler lists to 244.26. Further 
portions of this material are to be found in VI §§16-18. This is one of the comparatively 
few instances where it is possible to compare Malalas' text directly with an extant source, 
or something very close to it, for the relationship of Malalas to the Exc. Barb. is not 
straightforward (see below, and "Sources", Studies in Malalas, 202). The comparison 
is instructive as it demonstrates the extent to which Malalas manipulates his material, both 
by distorting the contents and by making additions. This has implications for the 
trustworthiness of those statements which cannot be tested against any other source. (See 
“Sources”, Studies in Malalas, 172, however, for a discussion of the few passages where 
Malalas has quoted a passage precisely: e.g. V §§70-71 from the Septuagint, the “pagan 
oracles” where Malalas’ text can be used to reconstruct the original, and the Dictys 
material in V, which has to be examined via the Latin version of Septimius and the 
otherwise unknown version of Sisyphus.) One could perhaps argue that there are two 
techniques perceptible in Malalas' text: the main narrative which consists of a paraphrase 
written without close consultation of sources and probably at top speed, and then 
documents or portions of texts inserted subsequently at leisure. 

The Excerpta Barbari are a somewhat heterogeneous collection of material now extant 
only in an eighth-century Latin translation; the Greek original seems fairly clearly to have 
been compiled in the reign of Anastasius (C. Frick, Chronica Minora [Leipzig 1893], 
CXXXV, cxxxvii). Malalas uses it, or a text very like it, for ruler lists (see “Chronological 
structures", Studies in Malalas, 124-135), though his consul lists do not correspond well 
with those of the Exc. Barb. His knowledge of this portion, however, suggests that all the 
elements (see Frick, op. cit., cxcff. on the sources of the Exc. Barb.) were already 
together in the version made around the turn of the century, and indicate that once again 
Malalas was using a recently available text (others being the history of Eustathius of 
Epiphaneia and the collection of pagan oracles). 

The relevant passage in Exc. Barb. (234.22-238.17) is as follows: 
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In that time [of the Judges] there were those who are called the descendants of Zeus. 
From these came the grandson of Cronus, Picus, who reigned at that time in the 
western regions. His grandfather Cronus held the western regions in the division of 
territories, as they were without cities and rulers. There is much discussion about 
this but no narrative. After Cronus perished through the succession of years, his 
grandson Picus was the first to reign in Italy for some time; some called him 
Serapis, others Olympian Zeus, others indeed Aidonius Pluto, and others Chthonian 
Poseidon. These names were given him since he had great powers over everyone. 
While reigning in his youth in Assyria he was there called Ninus and built the 
Assyrian city of Nineveh. His wife Semiramis was a devious, bold and shameless 
woman whom they called Rhea; others however called her Hera Zygia [the wife], 
others Nemesis [Retribution] of Many Shapes, others indeed Chthonian Hecate 
because of her untold wickedness. He indeed entrusted his state to his wife and came 
to rule in the West. All those regions were without cities and a ruler, as the story 
relates. In that time, then, Picus grandson of Cronus, found that land lying open and 
reigned there for 80 years, holding estates. He beguiled noble women there with 
magic and evil tricks and seduced them, and so the women who were deceived by 
him prepared houses and couches for him and made very many figurines for him for 
their pleasure, and he had intercourse with them like a god and they honoured him 
like a god. After his death his son Faunus ruled in Italy for 35 years. He was an 
impious man and very ingenious. Then he left for Egypt and remained there, 
wearing imperial robes. He was considered wise by the Egyptians and deceived them 
by magic and evil devices, and spoke wicked things and prophecies, and taught them 
the speech of birds, the messages of hoopoes, the neighing of horses and 
necromancy and many other wicked things. And as the wise men of Egypt realized 
that he was shrewd and very eloquent, they honoured him as Hermes the Thrice 
Blessed since he knew their languages everywhere, and at the same time they 
regarded him as very wealthy, very well endowed and the servant of the gods. He 
reigned there for 35 years. 


Note that this passage is itself a paraphrase (*as the story relates" 236.19). Its origins 
are not known (cf. Frick, op. cit., clvxi, cxciii) but it derives from an antiquarian history 
of Rome of the 1st cent. A.D. (Gelzer, op. cit., vol. 1, 239ff.) or possibly earlier (A.B. 
Cook, Zeus: a study in ancient religion, vol. 2 [Cambridge 1925], 694, n. 4 at 696). 
Though included in Routh's edition of the fragments of Africanus, the passage quoted 
there is derived from Leo Grammaticus (a dubious authority for material to be attributed 
to Africanus) and does not appear in Syncellus, who is much more reliable; it seems 
unlikely, in fact, to be connected with Africanus. The suggestion that the connection 
between Picus, the early ruler of Italy, and Zeus, the euhemerized Olympian deity and 
ruler of Assyria, was made by a chronographer attempting to include Rome in the scheme 
of the four world empires is attractive (Cook, ibid.). This is, however, irrelevant to the 
present discussion as we are concerned simply with Malalas' use of the text. Though Picus 
and Faunus are a well known part of early Latin history (see RE 6, cols 2054-2073 and 
RE 20, cols 1214-1218), this particular version was not widely disseminated other than in 
the Byzantine chronicle tradition depending on Malalas, though it is reflected in a section 
of the (Latin) Chronicle of 354 (Origo gentis romanorum: Mommsen, op. cit., 143). 
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§8 

That Malalas is drawing on the passage from the Exc. Barb. discussed above (or one very 
like it) is clear from the juxtaposition of epithets on Hera. Using the Exc. Barb. text it is 
now possible to make sense of the difficult phrase “wifely retribution” (Coyinv Néueotv) 
applied to Hera: two epithets which are separate expressions in Exc. Barb. have been 
combined. It is worth noting that the excerptors of Malalas, e.g. John of Antioch (— B) 
and Chron. Pasch., repeat this incomprehensible phrase without correcting it. There are, 
however, obvious distortions in Malalas' version: e.g. Semiramis Rhea has become the 
wife of Cronus rather than of Picus; Ninus has become Picus' brother rather than an 
alternate name for Picus; Hera has also become a separate individual rather than an epithet 
for of Semiramis; and Picus' move from Assyria to Italy is anticipated in Cronus' move; 
Belus is not mentioned in the Exc. Barb. text. 

Malalas has inserted into what I would suggest is his recollection of this passage 
phrases and ideas that fit with his preoccupations; e.g. Cronus was of the race of giants 
(P 12.18; cf. I 83 for the possible role of giants in Malalas' mind); Cronus was named for 
the planets (cf. I $1, II 811: Malalas was interested in the ancient Hellenic names for 
planets and their equation with deities); Cronus was the first ruler of Assyria and was of 
the tribe of Shem: Malalas is concerned to fit states into the biblical pattern. Interest in 
Persia is a constant underlying element in Malalas' chronicle: Picus Zeus' marriage to 
his sister Hera is probably due to Malalas' knowledge of Persian royal consanguineous 
marriages (note that the sixth-century Syriac Cave of Treasures which equates Nimrod and 
Zoroaster [cf. I 85] credits Nimrod with the establishment of such marriages). Cronus' 
father is not mentioned in the Exc. Barb. passage (though since that is a paraphrase it is 
not impossible that such a reference might have originally been present); he is named as 
Damnus by Ba, as well as by Chron. Pasch., Slav and A (Domnus); the emendation to 
*Ouranus" (as in Oxford, Barocc. 194, printed in Bo 17) is obvious but perhaps too neat 
as it has not been made by the earlier excerptors. 

This is the first appearance of some of the major figures from Greek mythology (e.g. 
Zeus, Hera) in Malalas' narrative. These have been assimilated into his world view by 
being treated as euhemerized, secular rulers (cf. II §§43-44 for a justification for such a 
process). These figures may have somewhat more than normal capabilities but are 
certainly considered as mortal, as is indicated by the reference to the tomb of Zeus at I 
$13. 

He was feared (P 12.27): one of the attributes of a successful ruler was that he instilled 
fear into his subjects, and hence respect for his authority; cf. the comments on Croesus 
(VI 86, Bo 153), Augustus (IX $24, Bo 226), Gaius (II $17, Bo 243). 


89 

As mentioned above Malalas has distorted the narrative found in the Exc. Barb. by making 
Cronus leave Picus ruling in Assyria while taking himself off to the West. The idea that 
the West was without a ruler, and thus uncivilised, is consistent with Malalas' comments 
elsewhere at, e.g. IV 82, Bo 69 and VIII 829, Bo 209, where Rome's lack of emperors 
is noted — though these remarks may have been prompted by the attitude already present 
in the Exc. Barb. 

Philyra (P 13.21): Comparison with the Exc. Barb., in which this section on Cronus' 
descendants from Philyra does not appear, makes it likely that this is an addition by 
Malalas. Cronus' union with Philyra is attested by, e.g. Apollod., I.9 (cf. Apoll. Rhod., 
Arg. 11.1231-1234) and their offspring is Cheiron (see RE 20, cols 213-214, Philyra 1; RE 
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3, cols 2302-2308, Cheiron 1). Aphros is another matter and is otherwise unattested as the 
ancestor for Libya (RE 1, col. 2795-2796); note, however, that this eponymous ancestry 
is inconsistent with the role of Libye, daughter of Io and Picus Zeus (II §8, Bo 30), after 
whom Libya was named (VII §4, Bo 174). 

Aphrodite (P 13.27): The most usual version of Aphrodite’s birth in Hellenic mythology 
is that she was born from the foam surrounding Ouranos’ genitals following his castration 
by his son Zeus; the rationalizing of Aphrodite (“born of the foam") with Aphros 
(*foam", and here ancestor of Africa) and Astynome as parents seems to be unique to 
Malalas (cf. RE 1, cols 2769-2772, Aphrodite; RE 2, cols 1869-1870, Astynome 5) though 
the connection of Aphrodite with Lakeria in Thessaly is known (Pherkydes fr. 2, FHG 1, 
70). The motivation for this passage seems, on present evidence, to be the connection 
between the festival for Adonis (the *mysteries") and Antioch (cf. XII $3). It might also 
have been prompted by the epithet “Aidonius” applied to Picus in the Exc. Barb. (a weak 
argument since the meaning is *of Hades" and has nothing to do with Hades, though it 
is comparable to other *etymological" connections made by Malalas elsewhere: e.g. 
*ophthalmos/omphalos" at X $8 Bo 233). Note that once again the euhemerizing of an 
Olympian deity has involved assocation with a planet name (see “Malalas’ world view", 
Studies in Malalas, 63). Note too that at II $82 Malalas has another version of events 
connected with Aphrodite, and does not cross-reference them (though the two episodes are 
not necessarily contradictory). 

philosopher (P 13.29): a term that recurs not infrequently in Malalas with two broad areas 
of meaning: a person of some learning and education (e.g. Endymion: III 87, Bo 61; 
Marsyas: IV $11, Bo 76; Sophocles, Pythagoras: VI $16, Bo 161; Theon: XIII $36, Bo 
343; etc.); and one who led a sober life (e.g. Heracles with his "club of philosophy": I 
$14, P 18; Heracles of Tyre: II $9, Bo 32; Democritus: IV $20, Bo 85; Domitian: X $26, 
Bo 267; Marcus Antoninus: XI $28, Bo 281; etc.). The two sets of meanings slide into 
one another and are made more complex by being associated with the term veAeodig 
*wonder-worker" (e.g. Asios: V $43, Bo 109, Debborius: X $51, Bo 265). This 
terminology crosses the source boundaries between Domninus and Timotheus postulated 
by Bourrier (see "Sources", Studies in Malalas, 197-198) and therefore arguably reflects 
Malalas' own vocabulary and views. See A.-M. Malingrey, Philosophia. Etude d'un 
groupe de mots dans la littérature grecque des présocratiques au IVe siécle apres J.C. 
(Paris 1961) and especially F. Dólger, "Zur Bedeutungen von Philosophia", Byzanz und 
die europaischen Staatenwelt (Darmstadt 1964), 197-208 for the uses of *philosopher" 
and “to philosophize" in late antiquity, and also “Malalas’ world view", Studies in 
Malalas, 64-65. 

Cinyrus (P 13.33): Cinyras, attested as the father of Adonis by an incestuous relationship 
with his daughter Myrrha (Ovid, Met. 10, 298 ff.), is also traditionally the founder of the 
cult of Aphrodite in Cyprus (RE 1, col. 393 and RE Suppl. 6, col. 163, Kinyras 4). 
Strabo, XVI.18, however, records that the palace of Cinyras “the tyrant” at Byblus was 
associated with a temple of Adonis; it is local information of this sort that is likely to have 
prompted this passage in Malalas. 


$10 

Malalas further distorts the Exc. Barb. narrative by interweaving an Assyrian ruler list into 
it and by inserting Belus who is not mentioned in Exc. Barb. at this point, though he does 
appear in a subsequent and formal ruler list (280.25-282.5). 

Belus (P 14.18): the first Assyrian ruler given in the lists in Exc. Barb., the text that 
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seems to lie behind Malalas’ ruler lists; see “Chronological structures”, Studies in 
Malalas, 132-133. On deification, cf. the equation of Belus, Ares and Baal in §11 below. 
Ninus (P 14.32): an independent ruler in the lists and prominent in Greek historiographic 
tradition as first ruler of Assyria, though recorded as the son of Belus (e.g. 
Eusebius/Jerome [ed. R. Helm, Die Chronike des Hieronymus (Berlin 1956), 20a]). 
Equated in the Exc. Barb. narrative, though not the subsequent list, with Picus, he is 
treated as a separate personality by Malalas. On the marriages with mother and sister, cf. 
the comments under $8; here Malalas is assimilating Persian practice to Hellenic through 
the Homeric tag and using this to re-establish a more conventional historical sequence. 

Picus Zeus (P 14.30): though the initial implication of the Exc. Barb. narrative is that 
Picus had always been present in the West, it then transpires that he had reigned in 
Assyria in his youth under the name of Ninus; Malalas' version has made the transfer of 
authority explicit. It is frequently instructive to ask whether the versions of Hellenic myth 
recounted by Malalas have any connection with recent social or political happenings. The 
division of the Mediterranean world into eastern and western administrative units, certainly 
a reality in the 1st cent. A.D. when the putative original narrative lying behind Malalas’ 
text was composed, was also a fact of sixth-century life. Abdication by a senior emperor, 
in theory an element of the tetrarchic settlement (T.D. Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius 
[Cambridge, Mass. 1981], 25; cf. Diocletian's abdication: XII $44, Bo 310), was not a 
feature of the fifth or sixth centuries when usurpation (e.g. by Basiliscus and Zeno) or 
dynastic marriage (e.g. that of Anastasius to Ariadne) were more usual. Note, however, 
the division of empire and authority between Honorius and Arcadius during the reign of 
Theodosius I and at his death (XIII $37, Bo 344 and §§44-46, Bo 348-349). The comment 
in Slav on Picus' murder of his father was probably inserted by the translator and, like the 
redundant information on Ninus' marriage to Semiramis, was not part of the original text. 


811 

Nineveh, the city of the Assyrians (P 15.7): the first instance of this phrase. Malalas 
takes a sixth-century bureaucrat's view of a móAtc, a city — that it is the centre of an 
administrative unit; see A.H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire (Oxford 1964), 712-766. 
For Malalas' references to the creation of cities and provinces and the listing of their 
metropoleis and the implications this has for his social milieu, see B. Croke, “Malalas, 
the man", Studies in Malalas, 10-11 and also “Malalas’ world view", ibid., 205-206, 
n. 22. 

Ninus (P 15.8): the building of Nineveh is regularly attributed to Ninus: e.g. 
Eusebius/Jerome 20a. See $10 for Malalas' re-establishment of Ninus as a separate figure. 
Zoroaster (P 15.12): Malalas is reflecting, idiosyncratically, the Syrian tradition of the 
deified Nimrod-Zoroaster (cf. $7), though neither here nor previously has Malalas made 
the equation of Nimrod with Zoroaster explicit. Nevertheless, like the Nimrod in the Cave 
of Treasures, this Zoroaster is consumed by fire, and like all such victims of thunder-bolts 
(F. Cumont and J. Bidez, op. cit. [§8], vol. 2, 53, n. 7) is paid honour. The role of Orion 
is obscure and no parallel has yet been found for it. The purpose of the passage is to 
account for the role of fire-worship in Persian culture; Malalas' interest in this can be 
seen elsewhere (e.g. I $3: Phaethon and the thunderbolt; II $20: Perseus established the 
Temple of Eternal Fire on Iopolis; VIII $12: the temple on Iopolis founded by Perseus 
was dedicated to Zeus Keraunios (Thunderbolt); see I $3 for a general discussion. 

until now (P 15.25): this, and phrases like *to the present" do not necessarily mean what 
they appear to mean; they were almost certainly present in Malalas' source and are not 
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found after XIII. See "Sources", Studies in Malalas, 206-208 and n. 24, for a full 
discussion. 


§12 On the Assyrian rulers who succeeded Ninus. This paragraph has been inserted into 
the narrative derived from the Exc. Barb. but derives from a ruler list found later in that 
text. 

Tharras ... Zames (P 15.27-9): Exc. Barb. 382.4ff. gives the sequence “Belus 62 years, 
Ninus Picus 52, Semiramis Rhea 42, Zamis 38, Arius 30, Aranus 40". “Aranus” (= 
Aralius) is just possibly masquarading as “Lames” in Malalas’ version. There is no 
further connection between the two lists until "Sardanopolus", the 38th ruler in Exc. 
Barb.; see the discussion of the Assyrian ruler list in “Chronological structures", Studies 
in Malalas, 132-133. The statement that Zames is the father of Rhea is not present in the 
Exc. Barb. and would seem to be an attempt by Malalas to integrate the euhemerizing 
narrative with dynastic lists. 

Caucasus (P 15.33): As Caucasus is the regular name for the mountain range between the 
Caspian and Black Seas (RE 11, col. 59), the logic here might be that giants are earth- 
born, though this is not made explicit ealier in I §2. The connection with Tharras seems 
not to be made elsewhere. 

Ares (P 15.30): This is probably a reflection of Arius on the ruler list. The equation of 
Tharras with Ares seems to be unique to Malalas. Once again the euhemerizing process 
involves the planets’ names: see “Malalas’ thought world”, Studies in Malalas, 62-63 for 
other examples of this process. The connection with Baal (the reading of all witnesses at 
this point other than P and very likely to have been in the original text) is not apparently 
made elsewhere and is strange since Baal is regularly a fertility god and not a god of war 
(RE 2, cols 2657-2662, Baal 2), which is Ares’ traditional role in Hellenic mythology (RE 
2, cols 642-667, Ares 2, especially 656-659). 

first statue (P 16.3): part of the, admittedly incomplete, list of “first” achievements (e.g. 
boat-building, rulers, hunters). Discussion of the role that statues, image-worship and 
deification should play in men’s lives recurs in connection with Seruch (II §§ 43-44, Bo 
53-54) and also seems to have prompted the reference to Daniel below. This is perhaps 
an indication of a current debate or unease in Malalas’ social milieu on the role that 
religious images should play, but it may simply be part of the process of euhemerizing the 
Olympian deities. 

Daniel (P 16.5-9): The logic of this passage is not obvious; Gleye’s suggestion (art. cit., 
509) that the phrase “saying that they were forced to worship him” is an interpolation 
results from this. It would seem most likely that Malalas has in mind the golden image 
erected by Nebuchadnezzar (Daniel 3:1-23), refusal to worship which caused Daniel and 
the three young men to be cast into the fiery furnace. 

Perseus (P 16.13): the obvious etymological connection between Perseus and Persia is 
found as early as Herodotus (V1.54); see RE 19, col. 987 on Perseus’ Persian connections. 
Cephalion (FGrH 93 F1 = Syncell. 196.11) makes the connection strongly, but the fullest 
surviving development of this seems to be that found in Malalas (cf. II §20, Bo 37-38) 
which is probably to be accredited to Pausanias (FHG 4, 467, fr. 3), an Antiochene local 
historian portions of whose work would seem to be embedded in that of Domninus (see 
under Pausanias in the Preamble above and "Sources", Studies in Malalas, 198-199). 
Membronios (P 16.18): "Semeronios the Babylonian Persian" in CP; a garbled and 
irrecoverable name, probably concealing a fictitious authority. H. Gelzer (op. cit., vol. 
1, 77) suggests "Semiramis" and Cumont and Bidez (op. cit., vol. 2, 59) suggest 
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§13 On the rulers of Italy. The material is derived from Exc. Barb. though the tribe of 
Japheth is not mentioned there. 

130 years (P 16.27): This is the reading of P alone; the correct version must be “120 
years” as preserved by all other witnesses. S. Reinert (op. cit., 120) suggests that this 
figure has been prompted by Genesis 6:3 where man’s life span is set at 120 years. 
mystic knowledge (P 16.32): One of the key phrases in Malalas’ system of religious 
gnostic-Hermetic concepts. Figures as varied as Apollonius of Tyana, Cleopatra and 
Augustus are credited with possesing this knowledge; see “Malalas’ world view", Studies 
in Malalas, 64-65. 

displays by mechanical means (P 16.36): present in Exc. Barb., but presumably a 
reference to thaumaturgical devices to which Malalas alludes elsewhere; see “Malalas’ 
world view", Studies in Malalas, 64. 

Faunus (P 17.30): In the Exc. Barb. text Faunus is equated with Hermes the Thrice 
Blessed (presumably the equivalent of "Trismegistus") only after his departure to Egypt 
(238.13). The connection here with the planet Hermes, which one might surmise was 
prompted in part by the reference to Hermes the Thrice Blessed in the source text, is made 
by Malalas alone (it seems) and is consistent with his interest in planets and planet names 
referred to in §1 above. Malalas, however, does not connect the Faunus Hermes of his 
narrative with the renowned sage Hermes Trismegistus, a quotation from whose Ad 
Asclepium is given later (II §5). 

When on the point of death (P 17.1): That Zeus’ tomb was in Crete is a well known 
cliché ultimately deriving from a Minoan vegetation myth (F. Farnell, Cults of the Greek 
States, vol. 1 [Oxford 1896], 36-38) and allusions can be found in, e.g., Diod. Sic., 
III.61.1-2; Theophilus, Ad Autol. 10; Tatian, Adv. Gr. 27; Clem. Al., Protr. 11.37.4; 
Cyril, Contra Iul. X.342 ; Porph., Vita Porph., 17; cf. Reinert, op. cit., 173, n. 139). 
The existence of Zeus' tomb was, of course, an important debating point in demonstrating 
the mortality of the Olympian deities and thus of use to Christian apologists. This section 
has been inserted into the narrative derived from Exc. Barb. 


$14 On Hermes and Heracles. Malalas has inserted a passage on Zeus' offspring, and 
especially Heracles, into the section on Hermes taken from the Exc. Barb. 

gold mining and smelting (P 17.20-21): According to the Exc. Barb. text Faunus was 
considered to be very wealthy (*polyolbum" = moAvóABtov), but is not connected with 
mines. Hermes does not seem elsewhere to be associated with mines, though he is 
regarded as a god of commercial activity (RE 8, cols 738-792, at 783-785). The reference 
to gold-mining may reflect an particular interest of Malalas, based on local knowledge; 
note that at XVIII $54, Bo 455-456, he stresses the importance of the gold-bearing areas 
of Persarmenia in relations between Constantinople and Persia. It may also reflect an 
awareness of the alchemical literature and ideas that were part of the Hermetic material 
in general circulation (G. Fowden, The Egyptian Hermes [Cambridge 1986], 87-91, 120- 
126; W. Scott, op. cit., [$2] 104-153); Malalas is probably here attracting to this Hermes 
attributes more appropriate to Hermes Trismegistus. Alchemical ideas do not seem to be 
a significant interest of Malalas' though they would be a background element in his 
acceptance of the role of magic and thaumaturgical devices. 

brothers (P 17.22): Not mentioned in the Exc. Barb. text. 

Menados (P 17.29): This is a now very garbled statement in the text preserved in P (and 
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not found in the Exc. Barb.); it has been ignored by all witnesses other than Slav and 
Cedr. Some reference to Maia as mother of Heracles must have stood in Malalas' original 
text; on Maia, see RE 14, cols 527-530. 

Heracles (P 17.32): Heracles, son of Alcmene, is referred to in Exc. Barb. (238.22-23) 
and the narrative based on Exc. Barb., dealing with this Heracles, is picked up again by 
Malalas at VI $16. The epithet “Triesperos” alludes to the story that Zeus caused the 
night during which Heracles was conceived to last three times the normal length (RE 7A 
1, cols 121-122, s.v. Triesperos). The constellation to which Malalas is referring is *The 
Kneeler" (Aratus 64, Eratosthenes 4) where Heracles is pictured grasping his club and 
lion skin and with his foot on the dragon. The three apples are a reference to Heracles' 
twelfth labour, when he stole apples from the Garden of the Hesperides (cf. Pediasmus, 
11). On the role of philosophy and philosophers for Malalas, see $9 above and the 
comments on Cinyras. Herodotus, while referring to the existence of multiple versions of 
Heracles (II.42-45), does not give an allegory, nor — apparently — does Theophilus in his 
extant works. (Desite Reinert's defence of Slav's reading "Diodorus" [op. cit., 129 and 
174, n. 157], *Herodotus" has better attestation.) The interpretation of Heracles' 
accoutrements given here is a variation on the well-known allegory of Prodicus of Ceos 
(late 5th cent. B.C.) on “The Choice of Heracles” (Xen., Mem. II.20-34), which presents 
Heracles deciding between a life of Pleasure and a life of Virtue; this had considerable 
currency in Cynic and and Stoic circles and later (E. Panofsky, Hercules am Scheideweg 
[Leipzig-Berlin 1930], 42-51). 


$15 On the Egyptian dynasties. 

Mestrem (V): Traditionally the first ruler of Egypt; see Manetho, fr. 1 (Loeb ed., p.7), 
Syncell. 58.17. 

Hephaestus (V): Malalas is here using material from two sections of the Exc. Barb., 
moving from the narrative at 238.16 to the ruler list at 286.3-8 (material from which 
continues in II §§1-4); Gelzer (op. cit., vol. 1, 191) derives the Exc. Barb. list from 
Africanus, Eusebius and ultimately Manetho. That Hephaestus limped after falling from 
his horse is Malalas' addition to the information taken from Exc. Barb. and is clearly an 
attempt to reconcile the Hephaestus of Hellenic mythology with the Egyptian ruler. 
1680 days (V): The traditional figures for the early *divine" dynasties of Egypt were 
astronomically high. Gelzer (op. cit., vol. 1, 194-195) comments that the figures in 
Malalas have been rationalized as "day-years". Syncell. 42.1ff. records Pannodorus' 
remarks on the miscalculations that can arise from confusing Egyptian lunar and Hellenic 
solar cycles. 

law ... monogamous (V): Again a passage that has been inserted into the material taken 
from Exc. Barb. Malalas had an interest in marriage laws; cf. II $2, Bo 24, on the 
introduction, again, of monogamy into Egypt by Helius and IV $6, Bo 71, on Cecrops' 
laws on monogamy in Athens, which were influenced by those of Egypt. 

Hephaestus ... tongs (V): The logic behind this passage is that Hephaestus, the 
blacksmith of Hellenic mythology, was the "first" to work iron. Why the tongs should 
by received from air is not clear and is perhaps again a reflection of alchemical practice; 
cf. the “mystical” elements in the apparently technical instructions for tempering iron 
discussed by M. Berthelot (Collections des anciens alchemistes grecs, vol. 2 [Paris 1888], 
342). The Olympian deities associated with iron in alchemical texts are, however, Hermes 
or Ares and not Hephaestus. The word for “tongs” used here, óEvAópm, is not attested 
before Malalas (Reinert, op. cit., 147 and 182, n. 216); elsewhere it appears, in the 
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diminutive, in an eleventh-century list of surgical instruments (F.R. Dietz, ‘Ovopata vàv 
latpikdv épyoAetwv [Königsberg 1836], 47). 


Wolfgang Liebeschuetz 


The Use of Pagan Mythology in the Christian Empire with 
Particular Reference to the Dionysiaca of Nonnus 


The classical city was among other things a centre of education. In it there were teachers 
of various levels, from the elementary teacher who taught the elements of literacy to 
grammarians who introduced boys to classical literature and the literary language based 
on it and sophists who taught the art of rhetoric. The traditional education dominated life. 
All public life, especially politics and law, was carried on in the literary language, learnt 
at school, which differed considerably from spoken Greek. Correspondence between the 
educated employed the literary language and gave them an opportunity to combine an 
artistic hobby with the exchange of information and social courtesy. Recitations of 
declamations by professional orators or gifted amateurs provided entertainment for social 
occasions comparable to recitals of classical music in our days. Higher literacy marked 
out the member of the upper class. Rhetorical schooling gave a common interest, a world 
of shared literary experience, and a treasury of generally understood examples and 
allusions to all who had undergone it. In this way it bound together not only the leading 
group of each city, but also the whole administrative class of the empire. For the classical 
ideal and the education based on it were the same all over the empire, even if its language 
was Greek in the East and Latin in the West.’ 

The depth of the higher literacy is difficult to quantify. It is clear that nearly all who 
played a part in public life, whether as city councillors or advocates or members of the 
higher grades of the imperial civil service aristocracy, were likely to have received at least 
the full course of a grammarian, so too in all likelihood most bishops. Sons of leading 
curial families and of higher civil servants and senators will have had the full rhetorical 
education up to the age of eighteen. “Higher education” beyond this, perhaps at a major 
centre of education like Athens or Alexandria, was taken by young men hoping to become 
sophists themselves, or seeking a specialised qualification in Roman law to improve their 
prospects of advance in the imperial administration. In the late Roman world as under the 
earlier Empire it was literary education more than origin that distinguished the gentleman, 
the person thought worthy of posts of distinction in city or empire. It was the religion of 
rhetoric which united the ruling groups of the empire. So the literary education was 
sought by everyone with ambition or ambitious parents. The number of the merely literate 
will certainly have been much greater than of those who had acquired at least some higher 
literacy.” But the cultural values of the literary culture were to some extent shared also 


! See R. Kaster, Guardians of Language: the grammarian and society in late antiquity (Berkeley 
1988). A similar book on late sophists would be useful. W. Liebeschuetz, s.v. "Hochschule", RAC 
15 (1991), 858-911. 

? Literacy is impossible to quantify: W.V. Harris, Ancient Literacy (Cambridge, Mass. 1989) 
argues that under the later Empire the prevalence of literacy declined from an already low level. 


The Sixth Century — End or Beginning? ed. P. Allen and E.M. Jeffreys, Byzantina 
Australiensia 10 (Brisbane 1996), 75-91. 
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by those who had little education, and even the illiterate. For the annual round of festivals, 
which marked out the year and proclaimed the seasons, generally honoured the gods of 
mythology, while the spectacles in the theatre, the vastly popular performances of mimes 
and pantomimes, enacted pagan myths. The shows were often attacked on grounds of their 
supposed immorality; they could, however, be defended as cultural experiences. 

The entire literary culture was, of course, based on texts which assumed the reality of 
the pagan gods and took for granted that their worship was the foundation of all social life. 
The advance of Christianity, first to be the religion of the emperor, then that of the state, 
would seem to have been incompatible with the “religion of rhetoric”. But in fact the two 
coexisted quite happily for a long time. This is not really surprising. A whole complex of 
cultural values could not and did not change overnight when Constantine was converted 
to Christianity. The Church did not even attempt to replace the traditional education. It 
excluded allusions to pagan mythology from religious writings, but it gave preferment to 
clerics who had received a literary education. The fathers of the Church, among the 
Greeks Basil, Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory of Nazianzus, John Chrysostom, and 
Augustine and Jerome among the Latins, had got all they possibly could out of the 
traditional schools and were supreme masters of rhetorical style. But not only the great 
names. For instance, a bishop of the little city of Seleucia in Isauria around 430 wrote The 
Life and Miracles of St Thecla, the mythical friend of St Paul, whose tomb made the town 
into a famous centre of pilgrimage. It was a saint’s town and the book was to publicise 
the sanctity and effectiveness of the saint. But the pious author shows that he was quite 
conscious of writing in the tradition of Thucydides and Herodotus, and his portrait of 
Thecla shows her an uncompromising enemy of local pagan gods, but also a decided 
friend of traditional literary education, whose protagonists benefited from positive 
discrimination in the matter of miracles.? The Christianisation of culture, if you like the 
triumph the Bible over Homer, was a process drawn over more than two centuries. In the 
East, Hellenism, that is, the traditions of secular culture based on classical and necessarily 
pagan literature, retained its high prestige and its function as a cement of society for 
something like two centuries. It was only in the course of the sixth century that pluralistic 
society became monolithically Christian.‘ 


The Late Epic: The Dionysiaca of Nonnus 

As classical literature began with the epic poems of Homer, so it continued with each 
period producing epics which expressed the spirit of the age and displayed each author's 
personal handling of the Homeric genre. If any single literary form could be said to have 
embodied the essence of classical culture, the epic was it. Epic poems generally treated 
mythological themes and their plots almost by definition involved intervention by the 
Olympian gods. So the arrival of Christianity did produce a problem, but epic poetry 
nevertheless continued to be written. In fact the longest of all surviving epics, the 


See also J. Humphrey (ed.), Literacy in the Roman World, Journal of Roman Archaeology, suppl. 
3 (Ann Arbor 1991); A.K. Bowman and G. Woolf (eds), Literacy and Power in the Ancient World 
(Cambridge 1991), 126-215: essays by R. Lane Fox, S.P. Brock, C.M. Kelly, P. Heather and 
Averil Cameron. 

3 G. Dagron, Vie et miracles de saint Thècle, texte grec, traduction et commentaire (Brussels 
1978). 

^ Perceptively described by R.A. Markus, The End of Ancient Christianity (Cambridge 1990; 
hereafter, Markus 1990). 
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Dionysiaca, was composed by the Egyptian poet Nonnus at Alexandria around the middle 
of the fifth century, perhaps a generation after the composition of the Life and Miracles 
of St Thecla.’ 

This poem tells the story of the life and triumph of the god Dionysus, above all his 
military victories in India, and his subsequent triumphal progress through the territories 
of the cities of the Near East. Nonnus tells it in forty-eight books, quite explicitly the Iliad 
of Dionysus followed by his Odyssey. From beginning to end the poem proclaims the 
irresistible power of Dionysus. There is no hint — or at least no explicit indication — that 
the poet was writing in a Christian environment in which traditional pagan worship was 
illegal, and pagans, even pagans at Berytus, liable to suffer sudden bursts of persecution.$ 
It is not surprising that the poem has been taken as evidence for the continued strength of 
paganism in the eastern provinces of the Roman Empire. Bowersock has argued that 
Nonnus has used the form of the Homeric epic to present an up-to-date version of 
paganism, which has been modified by the influence of Christianity. He describes Nonnus’ 
Dionysus as a polytheist Christ." 

But does the glorification of Dionysus and his fellows really mean that the epic is a 
religious poem in the sense that the author is actually presenting Dionysus as an all- 
powerful saviour god, and that his audience would have recognised the poem as advocating 
the traditional religion with Dionysus as its supreme deity? The ambiguity of the genre 
means that there can never be a certain answer to that question. But the way Dionysus is 
presented makes it difficult to take the religion of the poem at face value. It was a 
fundamental development of late antiquity that religion had become moralised. Gods were 
thought of as moral beings, and they were believed to demand above all moral behaviour 
from their worshippers. The moralising of divinity was as marked in late paganism as in 
Christianity. Moreover late Roman morality, whether Christian or pagan, placed great 
value on sexual restraint, on the need for man's soul to achieve the greatest possible 
degree of control over the body. Dionysus as represented by Nonnus is the opposite of 
this. His principal recreation is to seduce virgins who happen to take his fancy, without 
showing the slightest consideration for their feelings or future well-being. In fact the poem 
focuses on the kind of behaviour which had been exploited by Christian apologists to 
discredit the ancient worship by demonstrating that the recipients of the worship were not 
gods but devils. Nonnus must have been tiresomely familiar with this form of attack, for 
the formidable and fanatical abbot Shenute had been preaching it for decades from his 
headquarters in the White Monastery on the opposite bank of the Nile from Nonnus' 
home-town Panopolis.? 


5 Text, introductions and notes of the edition supervised by F. Vian, Nonnos de Panopolis, Les 
Dionysiaques (Paris, in progress), represent a very important collective contribution to our 
understanding of Nonnus: vol. 1 (1976), ed. F. Vian; vol. 2 (1976), ed. P. Chuvin; vol. 4 (1985), 
ed. G. Chrétien; vol. 6 (1992), ed. J. Gerbeau and F. Vian; vol. 7 (1994), ed. B. Gerlaud; vol. 8 
(1994), ed. N. Hopkinson (1994); vol. 9 (1990), ed. F. Vian. Discussion of date: vol. 1, p. ix. 
References to the Dionysiaca hereafter are to this edition. 

$ Zacharias Scholasticus, Vie de Sévére, ed. and trans. M.-A. Kugener, PO 2: 57-75. 

? G.W. Bowersock, Hellenism in Late Antiquity (Ann Arbor 1990), 41-42 (hereafter, Bowersock 
1990). 

* Augustine, Ep. 91, CSEL 34.2, 430: "Itavero in templis populis congregatis recitari 
huiuscemodi salubres interpretationes heri et nudiustertius audivimus". 

? See now the vivid account of J. van der Vliet, “Spatantikes Heidentum in Ägypten im Spiegel 
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The polemic of Shenute and his like was effective precisely because pagans agreed with 
its premise: that the behaviour of gods in mythology was frequently disgraceful and 
incompatible with divinity. That is why serious pagans felt the need to allegorise such 
stories. 

There is no doubt that Nonnus was aware of allegorical interpretations of the Dionysus 
myth. In fact he has built unmistakable references to such interpretations into his poem. 
Above all he relates the Orphic myth of how the first manifestation of Dionysus, a son of 
Zeus and Persephone, was killed and dismembered by giants after being trapped gazing 
into a mirror." Nonnus has also built into his poem the Orphic idea that Dionysus was 
in some not altogether clear sense “thrice born” and “three natured"," three 
manifestations which Nonnus, but probably not the "Orphics", called repectively 
Zagreus, Dionysus, and lacchus." The Orphic versions of the Dionysus myth were 
incorporated into the teachings of the Neoplatonist philosopher Proclus,? as an 
allegorical description of the process by which the undivided unity of the primeval god- 
universe was differentiated into the infinite diversity of the universe as we know it." 

Proclus was more or less a contemporary of Nonnus. It is therefore very likely that the 
Orphic material is intended to remind the reader of its topical Neoplatonic use. But the 
poet makes no suggestion at all that a cosmogonic interpretation underlies the rest of his 
telling of the Dionysus myth. Similarly I cannot find any hint in the poem that Nonnus’ 
three manifestations of Dionysus are intended to allude to the Neoplatonic analysis of the 
cosmogonic process from a more to a less unified state into three infinitely repeated 
stages, which can be exemplified by the triad “undivided”, “divisible”, *divided".^ 

Another striking episode involving “philosophic” religion is the hymn with which 
Dionysus invokes Heracles, the god of Tyre, calling on the god first as Helius, and then 
addressing him by the names of a long succession of gods, including Ammon, Assyrian 
Zeus, Sarapis, Mithras as well as the Apollo of Delphi. The hymn has much detail in 
common with the Orphic Hymn to Helius," and also with the speech of Praetextatus in 
the Saturnalia of Macrobius, who in a tour de force of antiquarian learning and ingenuity 
demonstrates that Apollo, Minerva, Mars, Dionysus, Heracles, Sarapis, Apis, the Syrian 
Jupiter Helipolitanus and others are all ultimately identical with the sun. There can be 
no doubt that the prayer of Nonnus' Dionysus is expressed in terms of the same theology 


der koptischen Literatur", in D. Willers et al., Riggisberger Berichte 1, Begegnungen von 
Heidentum und Christentum in Egypten, Abegg Stiftung (Riggisberg 1993), 99-130 (hereafter, van 
der Vliet 1993). Perhaps significantly Dionysus seems not to have been one of the gods explicitly 
attacked by Shenute. 

V Dionysiaca V1.155-205. M.L. West, The Orphic Poems (Oxford 1983), esp. 227-258 on the 
*Rhapsodic Theogony". 

1! G. Quandt, Orphei Hymni (Berlin 1955), 30.1.2 and 52.1.5. 

? Dionysiaca XLVIII.62-65, emphasised by position almost at the end of the epic. 

3 A.C. Lloyd, “The later Neoplatonists", in The Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early 
Medieval Philosophy, ed. A.H. Armstrong (Cambridge 1967), 283-325. 

^ A.C. Lloyd, art. cit., 298ff., 309ff. 

5 Nonnus' three successive manifestations of Dionysus would surely have been seen as a parallel 
to the Christian Trinity. 

é Dionysiaca XL.369-410. For a learned, but over-compressed, analysis of the hymn see W. 
Fauth, Helios Megistos: zur synkretistischen Theologie der Spátantike (Leiden 1995), 165-183. 

" No. 9. 

!* Saturnalia, 1.17-21. 
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of philosophical solar syncretism as the speech of Praetextatus and the Orphic Hymn — 
and one might add the hymn addressed to the sun by Philologia in Martianus Capella’s 
Marriage of Mercury and Philology. But this theology does not run through the 
Dionysiaca. Elsewhere Heracles appears in his traditional heroic guise.” 

Nonnus was evidently well acquainted with philosophical interpretations of Dionysus, 
and he has quite deliberately reminded his readers of their existence. But it would be a 
mistake to conclude that a Neoplatonic subtext must underlie all the shocking surface 
meaning of Nonnus’ poem.? The passages which imply allegorical interpretations are 
mere episodes in Nonnus’ very long epic. They are not part of a consistent allegorical 
scheme. Looking at the poem as a whole Dionysus, is presented quite straightforwardly 
as the god who taught mankind the use of the vine and who won a series of victories over 
the Indians. He is not presented as a maker of the cosmos. In any case the fact that 
Nonnus unmistakably alludes to the Orphic cosmogony does not mean that he has 
presented it with strict accuracy. Nonnus has characteristically adapted his sources. The 
names that complete Nonnus’ Dionysian trinity of Zagreus, and Iacchus are not found 
either in the Orphic hymns or in Proclus.” The Orphics referred to Dionysus’ threefold 
nature, but it is not clear what they meant by it.” It is likely that Nonnus got his 
identification of the first and dismembered Dionysus with Zagreus from Callimachus.” 
It is clear that Nonnus composed his poem eclectically, and Neoplatonic allegory is not 
the only kind of philosophical allegory in Nonnus. The gods are sometimes treated as 
forces of nature, as they were interpreted by the Stoics. So Nonnus’ versions of Homer’s 
theomachia (Iliad XX1.385-514),? and Hesiod’s account of the battle between Zeus and 
the giant Typhon (Theog. 820-880), treat the warring gods as if they were conflicting 
natural forces," but only intermittently and for considered literary effect. 

Philosophic interpretation apart, Nonnus' myth of Zagreus, the first Dionysus, offers 
interesting literary motifs. It enabled Nonnus to describe how Zeus' passion was aroused 
by watching Persephone bathing, and to compose a powerful description of a vast deluge 
overwhelming the lands around the eastern Mediterranean." The syncretistic hymn to 
Heracles is, among other things, an impressive specimen of Nonnus' skill in the genre of 
hymn-writing.” Its immediate function is to bring Heracles on the scene to tell Dionysus 
the circumstances of the foundation of Tyre. I can see no sign that Nonnus intended it to 


? Martianus Capella, II.185 ff. 

? Notably Dionysiaca XXV.174-252 where his feats are unfavourably compared with those of 
Dionysus. 

21 See the “theory” of such allegorical writing in Julian, Or. VII.218ff. 

? M.C. West, The Orphic Poems (Oxford 1983), 152. 

3 Hymn 30.1.2: “two natured, thrice born", which is usually understood as born from 
Persephone, Semele and the thigh of Zeus; 52.1.5 “threefold nature", ibid., 50.1.9 “son of two 
mothers" (i.e. Persephone and Semele — not as in Nonnus also of Aura). In Orph. fr. 52 (Kern) 
Iacchus is the son of Dysaules and Baubo — not of Aura. 

^ West, op. cit., 152. 

?5 F, Vian, "La théomachie de Nonnos et ses antécédents", REGr 101 (1988), 275-292; ed. 
Vian, vol. 1, 83-86, 91-103. 

% R, Keydell, "Mythendeutung in den Dionysiaca des Nonnos", Gedenkschrift für Georg 
Rohde, ed. G.Radke (Tübingen 1961), 105-114 (= Keydell, Kleine Schriften, 523-532). 

? Persephone's bath: Dionysiaca V.601-21; deluge: VI.234-388. 

8 Cf. Martianus Capella, 1.185-193. 
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be taken as the key to the religious meaning of the whole epic. 

What Nonnus seems to have done with his Orphic and Neoplatonic material is what he 
has done with an enormous range of literature: he has modelled episodes of his poem on 
passages of older authors, but in such a way that the model remains recognisable to a 
reader familiar with the older work. The structure and language of the epic are of course 
based on Homer.” Homeric episodes, including the theomachia, the shield of Achilles, 
the catalogues of Greeks and Trojans, the funeral games, the seduction of Zeus by Hera, 
Achilles’ battle with river Scamander and the death of Hector, reappear transformed, but 
obviously intended to be recognised, in Nonnus’ poem. There are allusions to Hesiodic 
situations too, and also to later poetry, notably Euripides’ Bacchae. Numerous passages 
in Nonnus can be seen as variations on themes by Hellenistic poets such as Callimachus, 
Moschus and Apollonius,” and almost certainly to the Dionysos of Euphorion, where 
Nonnus may have found much of the detail of the account of Dionysus’ triumphant 
progress through Greece. Nonnus’ poem also seems to incorporate features of epics 
of the imperial period. The lost Bassarica in eighteen books written by one Dionysius in 
the mid-second century may well have been the source of much detailed incident in 
Nonnus’ account of the Indian campaign.” The Heroicae Theogamiae, an encyclopedic 
mythological poem in no less than sixty books which Pisander of Laranda wrote in the 
reign of Alexander Severus, may have given Nonnus the idea of organising a collection 
of myths into a history — or rather prehistory — of the world.” The account of 
Dionysus’ campaign against the Indians around lake Nicaea and in the neighbourhood of 
Antioch seems to mirror that of the emperor Septimius Severus against the usurper 
Pescennius Niger, and may well go back to a passage in Pisander’s poem, praising 
Septimius Severus in the guise of Dionysus.“ Nonnus’ poem is remarkable not only for 
the abundance of allusions to earlier literature, but also for its wealth of local information 
in the larger Greek world: place-names, topography and local myths. Most? of this 
information seems to be derived from old authors from Homer onwards, not from eye- 
witness: but Nonnus reproduced genuine traditions rather than the inventions of his 
imagination. Chuvin has observed that again and again the mythological and geographical 
detail for place after place traversed by Dionysus on his campaign, from Illyricum to Syria 


? N. Hopkinson, “Homeric episodes in Nonnus”, in N. Hopkinson (ed.), Studies in the 
Dionysiaca of Nonnus, Camb. Phil. Soc. Suppl. vol. 17 (Cambridge 1964), 9-42 (hereafter, 
Hopkinson 1964). 

% A. Hollis, “Nonnus and Hellenistic poetry", in Hopkinson 1964, 43-62. 

| Chuvin, op. cit. (as in n. 5), 65, 143, and cf. index s.v. Euphorion for references to relevant 
fragments. 

2 Chuvin, op. cit. (n. 5), 31-33, 97-98, 141-144, 316-319. 

3 Macrobius, Sat. V.24 : "Pisander . . . beginning with marriage of Jupiter and Juno, has 
brought within the compass of of a single sequence of events all the history of the world down to 
its author's own day, . . . among other stories telling . . . the destruction of Troy". On this see 
Vian's introduction to vol. 1 of his edition of Nonnus, p. xliv, and R. Keydell, Hermes 70 (1935), 
301-311; RE 19.1 (1936), 145-146. Nonnus traces the history of the world but only to the end of 
the earthly presence of Dionysus. "Theogamiai" involving Dionysus are extremely prominent. 

% F., Vian, introduction to edition, vol. 1, p. xliv; P. Chuvin, op. cit., 165-166. 

55 See “Local traditions and classical mythology in the Dionysiaca", in Hopkinson 1964, 167- 
176, esp. 173. F. Vian (ed.), vol. 1, p. xliv. The accuracy of local detail applies to the Greco- 
Roman world, not for the lands of the Indian campaign beyond the borders of the Empire. 
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and Mesopotamia,” can be confirmed from the evidence of ancient texts, and in the case 
of mythology especially from local coins. His poem is in fact something of a hand-book 
— admittedly a very unsystematic and fragmentary handbook — of the topography and 
local mythology of the larger Greek world. 

The Dionysiaca also embody much astronomical” and astrological lore. There are two 
prominent passages of astrological prophecy. Astraius uses an astrolabe to obtain for 
Demeter the horoscope of her daughter Persephone, which foretells her seduction by a 
half-monster (which turned out to be Zeus disguised as a snake), as well as Demeter’s gift 
of corn to men. Subsequently Nonnus reports the position of the planets which signified 
the imminence of the deluge. Later in the poem we are told about four tablets of 
Harmonia, which are part of an astrological calendar of world history,” whose function 
in the poem seems to be to set the birth and the Indian campaign of Dionysus in their 
place in the chronology of mythological history from the beginning of the world.” In a 
later passage Harmonia shows Aphrodite seven tables, each named after a planet, which 
forecast great inventions.*' From the seventh and last of these she learns that Berytus will 
be colonised by Rome in the reign of Augustus, and that her law will at last give peace 
to the world. In short, the erudition of the Dionysiaca is not restricted to the literary 
field.” 


Christianity in the Dionysiaca 

Nonnus alludes to Christianity. A number of passages seem to draw attention to parallels 
between Dionysus and Jesus.? The most striking passage is VII.35-105: Zeus promises 
to send his son down to earth to alleviate the sorrows of the human condition by teaching 


36 P. Chuvin, Mythologie et géographie dans les Dionysiaques de Nonnus de Panopolis (Clermont- 
Ferrand 1991; hereafter, Chuvin 1991). 

37 1.165ff., XXXVIII.347 ff.: signs of Zodiac; XXXVIII.226-338: movements of planets, phases 
of moon, sources of moon's light. 

35 VI.58-102, 233-249; see V. Stegemann, Astrologie und Universalgeschichte: Studien und 
Interpretationen zu den Dionysiaka des Nonnos von Panopolis (Leipzig 1930), 88-94. In this 
horoscope five planets seem to be in the supposed position of the planets as at the start of the 
*Great Year", but Jupiter and Venus have been moved out of the "Great Year" position to 
produce the horoscope of a flood. 

3 The poem therefore seems to have a chronological structure — like a chronicle; cf. below. 

4 XII.30-120, following Stegemann, op. cit., 128ff., but cf. n. 41 below. 

^ XLI.339-398, esp. 361-367, 389-399. Do these seven "tablets" ( nívaækeç) include the four 
“tables” (kópBiec) of Harmonia's tables mentioned earlier? It is not at all clear that they do. But 
if they are a continuous series, as they are taken to be by Stegemann, op. cit., 197-199, they 
provide a chronological scheme for the world history from the beginning of the world to the time 
of Augustus. The order of the planets is Moon, Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn; i.e. 
the order not of Plato but of Cicero and Ptolemy; cf. W.H. Stahl, Macrobius: commentary on the 
dream of Scipio (New York 1952; hereafter, Stahl 1952), 17-18. 

42 The rule of Rome was foretold when the baby Dardanus was nursed by Dike, and the Horae 
brought the sceptre of Zeus, the dress of Cronus and the rod of Olympus into the house of his 
mother (III.195ff.). On erudition as a characteristic of late antique culture see H.I. Marrou, Saint 
Augustin et la fin de la culture antique (Paris 1938; hereafter, Marrou 1938). 

$5 See J. Golega, Studien über die Evangeliendichtung des Nonnus (Breslau 1930), 68-74. 
Dionysiaca 1II.425ff., VI1I.366-68, VIII.27ff., IX.72 allude to the salutations of Mary or Elizabeth 
(Luke 1: 28.42), unmistakeably pointing to a parallel between the births of Jesus and Dionysus. 
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men how to make wine. After this he will return to heaven to be worshipped as a god 
among the gods. Contemporary readers could hardly have failed to recognise an allusion 
to Christian doctrine and the Eucharist — but it is good-naturedly humorous. The passage 
is surely to be read neither as an allegory for the coming of Christ,“ nor as the 
exposition of a Christianised theology of Dionysus. Nonnus is rather writing in a spirit of 
fun, enjoying the paradox of the comparison. Looking at his portrayal of Dionysus as a 
whole, I can not see any sign that Nonnus has Christianised the primeval image in any 
significant sense. 

It is significant that Nonnus never uses the Greek noun “saviour”, or any verb derived 
from it in connection with Dionysus. I do not think that he has made any attempt to 
present Dionysus as a "saving" deity. Nor does he display Christian compassion. 
Atropos' comment, "Bacchus our lord shed tears, so that he might bring an end to the 
tears of mortals” (XII.171), has been quoted by Bowersock to illustrate the 
Christianisation of Dionysus.“ But that is not so. Nonnus’ Dionysus weeps not for 
mankind, but like a thoroughly traditional Greek for his dead boy-friend Ampelos, who 
was subsequently turned into a vine, and indeed a vineyard, to provide solace to grieving 
mankind. But this was the result, not the purpose, of Dionysus' tears." Nonnus' 
Dionysus is not conspicuous for Christian virtues. In fact the poet seems to have used 
considerable powers of imagination to develop precisely the atavistic characteristics of 
Dionysus. 

Support for the view that the Dionysiaca were not written to propagate an updated 
version of pagan belief is provided by the fact that a verse paraphrase of the Gospel of St 
John has survived under the name of Nonnus. Stylistic and metrical detail seems to 
confirm the transmitted attribution. So Nonnus at some stage of his life was a Christian. 
It has been argued that he was converted after writing the Dionysiaca. There is no need 
for this hypothesis. Nonnus could have been a Christian and still written the poem. In fact 
the light-hearted allusions to similarities between Dionysus and Jesus in respect of divine 
paternity would gain in point if they were written from a Christian point of view. After 
all, a son of God who merely enables men to forget their troubles in drink is not much of 
a saviour. But even that point is only made in passing. I would suggest that the poem 


^ Most strikingly at Dionysiaca VII.35-105, where Zeus sends his son to heal men's sorrow by 
giving them wine. Surely a humorous allusion to Christian teaching and the Eucharist rather than 
a hint that the passage is to be read as an allegory for the coming of Christ, or of a Christ-like 
pagan deity. Also XLVIII.834: “I have never heard or saw a virgin bear a child". XLI.52-53 
could allude to paradoxical descriptions of the virgin birth. 

5^ On use of these words by Christians and pagans see A.D. Nock, Essays on Religion and the 
Ancient World, ed. Z. Stewart (Oxford 1972), 78-82. Nonnus never uses the Greek noun 
*saviour", or any word derived from the verb "to save" in connection with Dionysus. The epithet 
d&AeEntfp, “warder off of evil", which he is given in Dionysiaca VII.96, and less strikingly in 
XXXIII.232, lacks eschatological associations, and is also applied to things, e.g. wine (XXIX.156). 

*$ Bowersock 1990, 44. 

“7 There is even humour in Atropos’ speech: “Ampelos is not dead, even if he died; for I will 
change your boy to a lovely drink, a delicious nectar" (XII.145-146). 

*5 J. Golega, op. cit., 28-62. 

? Cf. the topos of Christian apologetic that daemons invented myths similar to Christian 
teachings in order to deceive mankind into thinking that Christianity was just another myth. “For 
when they tell that Bacchus son of Jupiter was begotten by intercourse with Semele, and that he was 
discoverer of the vine, and when they relate, that being torn in pieces and having died he rose again 
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would have been read as essentially non-religious, and that is the reason why a pagan god 
could be the hero of a long poem written by a Christian poet in a city whose population 
by now almost certainly included a high, if not a predominant proportion of Christians.” 


The Secular Character of Nonnus’ Poem 

To sum up, it is a mistake to interpret the Dionysiaca as primarily a religious poem. 
Nonnus is not taking part in religious controversy, he is displaying his close familiarity 
with the whole range of classical literature and antiquities. Nonnus displays his skill as a 
poet in writing in different modes.?' On the foundation of a continuum of hexameters and 
epic vocabulary Nonnus has built a very varied poetic structure. There is a lot of literary 
parody, and altogether a great deal of humour.? There are pleasing descriptions of 
natural scenery. There is also a good deal of straightforward sexual titillation. 

At the same time Nonnus was also concerned to give readers the pleasure of 
recognising as many as possible of the vast number of allusions embodied in the text, not 
only to specific authors but also to antiquarian topography, mythology and divination. If 
the poet has a message it is to celebrate the ancient literary culture which he has gathered 
together in his own way into a kind of encyclopedia. In that way it can be compared with 
two western texts, the Saturnalia of Macrobius (c. 430)? and the Marriage of Mercury 
and Philology by Martianus Capella around the same time or not very much later; and 
in the East with the De mensibus and the De ostentis (c. 550) of John Lydus.” These 
works are written in different genres but each in its way commemorates and assembles 
learning related to some aspect of the ancient literary tradition. Nonnus is concerned with 
Homer, later Greek classical authors, and mythology; Macrobius above all with Vergil; 
Martianus Capella with education in the seven liberal arts; Lydus with the traditional 
calendars and divination. Much of this material involves the pagan gods, but it is 


and ascended heaven; and when they introduce wine into his mysteries, do I not perceive that (the 
devil) has imitated the prophecy announced by the patriarch Jacob, and recorded by Moses?" 
(Justin, Dialogue with Trypho, 69, trans. A. Roberts and J. Donaldson in Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library, vol. 2, Justin Martyr and Athenagoras (Edinburgh 1867), 184. 

5 On Panopolis as centre of Hellenic paideia, and of opposition to Pachomius' monasticism in 
fourth century see van der Vliet 1993, 121-129. Of two prominent figures originating in Panopolis 
in the fifth century Cyrus, the poet and later praetorian prefect, born c. 400, was a Christian, but 
the poet and public figure Pamprepius, born c. 440, was a pagan. See s.v. Cyrus 7 and Pamprepius 
in PLRE 2. 

5! This is the strongest impression left by Hopkinson 1964. 

? See my “Pagan myth in the Christian Empire", in International Journal of the Classical 
Tradition, forthcoming. 

5 Alan Cameron, “The date and identity of Macrobius", JRS 56 (1966), 25-38. 

4 W.H. Stahl, R. Johnson with E.L. Burge, Martianus Capella and the Seven Liberal Arts, 2 
vols (New York 1971-1977; hereafter, Stahl 1971), 14-15, but PLRE 2: 259, s.v. Martianus 
Minneius Capella, points out that [X.997, alluding to the proconsulare culmen, could have been 
written after 439 under Vandal rule. Martianus' treatment of the world of the gods is distanced by 
being consistently humorous, in an amiable way.  Nonnus' humour is less consistent but 
comparable. 

55 M. Maas, John Lydus and the Roman Past: antiquarianism and politics at the court of 
Justinian (London 1992). 

5$ Macrobius, Sat. I.1.2: "quicquid ... in diversis seu Graecae, seu Romanae linguae voluminibus 
elaboratum est"; quoted by Cameron, art. cit., 36. 
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presented as worth knowing for its own sake.” It may well be that the authors feared that 
certain trends in Christianity threatened this heritage, but their writing is neither pro-pagan 
nor anti-Christian. In fact it was not felt to be anti-Christian for it continued to be 
influential in a fully Christianised society.’ But that this literature could come into 
existence in the Christian Empire, illustrates the long survival of the traditional autonomy 
of secular literary culture.” 

Nonnus certainly was a “Hellene” in the sense that he was an upholder of the great 
tradition of Greek literature-based civilisation, of which his poem is in a way both a 
compendium and a monument. But this does not necessarily mean that he was a 
“Hellene” in the restricted sense of pagan, which was in wide use in late antiquity,” 
or that he would have used that term to describe himself. Nonnus’ poem is about pagan 
gods, but as has been argued earlier this does not make it a pagan poem. It is a principal 
thesis of this paper that cultural Hellenism of the kind practised by Nonnus, which was 
not yet condemned by the Church in the fifth century, continued to be upheld and 
displayed by such as had sufficient education to uphold and display it. 


Nonnus a Man of his Times 

Nonnus' writing celebrates a venerable tradition, but his point of view inevitably reflects 
the concerns of his own time. Chuvin has shown that a great deal of Nonnus' mythological 
and topographical material must ultimately be derived from civic traditions. An interest 
in local cultural antiquities was characteristic of the age. In the East the writing of patria 
seems to have been particularly popular in the fifth and sixth centuries, and to have shaped 
a literary convention which can be traced deep into the Byzantine middle ages. Of most 
of these writings we know little more than that they existed. For instance, Christodorus 
of Coptos wrote patria of Nacle, Miletus, Tralles and Aphrodisias, and at great length of 
Constantinople. He also wrote Lydiaca. A certain Claudian, who is probably not identical 


5 On the place of erudition in the culture of late antiquity see Marrou 1938, 104-157. 

58 Influence of Nonnus: Averil Cameron, Agathias (Oxford 1970), 155-156; of Macrobius: Stahl 
1952, 39-55; Martianus: Stahl 1971, 55-71: Nonnus: F. Vian (ed.), vol. 1, pp. lvi-Ixi. 

5 In a burial at Panopolis around 500 the body appears to have been wrapped in both an old 
cloth bearing a representation of Dionysian initiation and a newer silk fabric embroidered with 
scenes from the life of the Virgin Mary. See M. Fleury Lemberg, *Die Marienseide in der Abegg 
Stiftung", in D. Willers, op. cit. (as in n. 9), 183-184. Also in M. Fleury Lemberg, K. Otavsky 
et al., "Spuren kostbarer Gewebe", Riggisberger Berichte 2 (Riggisberg, forthcoming). D. Willers, 
“Dionysos und Christos: ein archiologisches Zeugnis zur Konfessionszugelbrigkeit des Nonnus", 
MusHelv 49 (1992), 141-151. This may suggest that for some people at Panopolis around 500 
Dionysian imagery no longer had any religious associations — alternatively it could be argued that 
they wanted to make doubly sure. 

© Cf. Bowersock 1990, 8-13; P. Charanis, “Hellas in Greek sources of the sixth, seventh and 
eighth centuries", in Late Classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of Albert Mathias Friend, Jr., 
ed. K. Weitzmann (Princeton 1955), 161-176. 

$' A near contemporary of Nonnus in the West, Sidonius Apollinaris, who ended his life as 
bishop of Clermont-Ferrand, produced a revised translation of Philostratus' Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana (ep. VIII.3.1). It is quite likely that the Fulgentius who wrote an allegorising interpretation 
of pagan mythology, Mythologiarum Libri III, ed. R. Helm (Leipzig 1898), was Fulgentius, bishop 
of Ruspe 507-532. He was certainly a Christian: see H. Liebeschütz, Fulgentius Metaforalis (Leipzig 
1926), 3-4; P. Courcelle, Les lettres grecques en occident (Paris 1948), 206 n. 6; PLRE 2: 487-488, 
s.v. Fulgentius 2 and 3. 
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with the famous Latin poet, wrote patria of Nicaea, Tarsus, Anazarbus and Berytus.” 
None of these poems has survived. But it has been plausibly argued that the development 
of the genre can be reconstructed from the extensive sections of the Chronicle of John 
Malalas dealing with the history of Antioch and its monuments,” from fragments of the 
sixth century patria of Constantinople of Hesychius Illustrius and from Constantinopolitan 
patria of the eighth century and later.” This literature was, as far as we can see, quite 
unpolitical. Its emphasis was on foundation legends and on the origins of customs, 
prominent buildings and monuments. Its scope did not extend to the accurate 
reconstruction of civic history and politics. Much of Nonnus' antiquarian material must 
derive directly or indirectly from this literature. In any case the epic reflects the same 
antiquarian but not strictly historical interest. 

For Nonnus' interest in cities is entirely cultural and bookish. They are of interest to 
him as part of traditional lore. Tyre and Berytus apart, he ignores their actual situation and 
appearance. He is not at all interested in cities as political communities, or indeed as 
institutions without which the traditional culture, which is the covert theme of his poem, 
could not have come into existence, much less transmitted from generation to generation. 

There is an abundance of city-names in the catalogue of Dionysus' army, as there must 
be since it is modelled on the catalogue of Greeks (/liad 11.484ff.). But in the main 
narrative of the campaign there are few names of cities. That many legends alluded to by 
Nonnus were in fact associated with particular cities is something that Chuvin has had to 
deduce from topographical details, mythological characters, and gods mentioned in the 
narrative. It is true that the periphrastic avoidance of proper names is a regular feature of 
later Greek literature, very common for instance in Libanius, but in the case of Nonnus 
it is not the case that he merely obscures the identity of cities by using periphrases: as a 
rule Nonnus gives no hint that anything like a city existed in the locality which he 
happened to be describing — or indeed that a city would arise in that place in the 
future. It was certainly not part of his poetic design to foreshadow the future of the 
great cities of Asia Minor and Syria. 

There are two exceptions to this: Tyre and Berytus, the only cities whose sites are 
described and which are individualised.” Nonnus gives a description of the site of Tyre 


9 PIRE 2 s.v. Chrystodorus, Claudianus 4; Bowersock 1990, 68; G. Dagron, Constantinople 
imaginaire (Paris 1984; hereafter, Dagron 1984), 11, and passim about the patriographic traditions 
of Constantinople. More names in A. Moffatt, *A record of buildings and monuments", Studies 
in Malalas, 87-109 at 97 n. 3. 

$9 See Malalas Translation. On sources of Malalas see E.M. Jeffreys, “Malalas’ sources", 
Studies in Malalas, 167-216. On monuments, A. Moffatt, art. cit. 

jos Dagron 1984; on Hesychius see ibid., 23-26, also PLRE 2 s.v. Hesychius "Illustrius" 14, p. 
555; Cameron-Herrin, Parastaseis. 

5 On the differences between antiquarian and historical interest in antiquity and more recent 
times see A. Momigliano, The Classical Foundations of Modern Historiography (Berkeley 1990), 
54-79. But the antiquarian tradition represented by the patria was not concerned to separate legend 
from historical fact. 

& Of course Nonnus’ epic is set in “prehistory”, antedating the historical foundation of the 
actual cities, but this difficulty did not stop other classical writers, and it did not stop Nonnus when 
he came to write about Berytus and Tyre. 

& P. Chuvin, “Local tradition and classsical mythology", in Hopkinson 1964, 167-176, at 171 
suggests that Tyre and Berytus were given special treatment, because they kept faith to a much 
greater extent with their local cults. This cannot be disproved. But the aspect of Berytus that Nonnus 
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which might be based on eye-witness. He goes on to tell a fantastic tale of how the site 
of the city was revealed to the founders by two floating rocks: an olive tree grew on one 
of the rocks and an eagle perched on the tree. The tree was on fire, but like the burning 
bush in Exodus the fire did not consume it. The story reads like an extraordinary 
invention, but the evidence of Tyrian coin and of a relief proves beyond doubt that Nonnus 
has related a genuine legend about the origin of the principal cult of Tyre. The reason 
that Tyre was given this special treatment was surely the fact that Dionysus was the 
grandson of Cadmus, king of Tyre. 

The account of the origins of Berytus is much longer and more elaborate than that of 
Tyre. One reason for this is that it has given Nonnus the opportunity to write a long, 
humorous account of the contest between Dionysus and Poseidon for the hand of its 
eponymous founder, the nymph Beroe, daughter of Aphrodite, and subsequently consort 
of the victorious Poseidon. But the real claim to fame of Berytus is its law school, by 
virtue of which the city “exercises jurisdiction over land and sea and fortifies the towns 
of the world with an unshakable wall of law” (XLI.395ff.). But these two cities are the 
exception which prove the rule. In the case of other cities of Asia Minor Nonnus may 
allude to their myths; he shows no interest whatsoever in the cities themselves. The 
material he used happened to be grouped around cites, but in his use of it Nonnus 
separates it from the cities and uses it for its value as narrative, not out of consideration 
for local patriotism.” This attitude is very different from that Greek literary men of 
earlier periods, for instance Libanius, for whom life in a city community was the essential 
precondition for the Greek way of life, and the Roman Empire no more than a 
confederation of city-states, whose duty it was to ensure the well-being of the individual 
cities." Nonnus’ lack of interest in cities as cities reflects the weakening of political life 
of the cities, and a fading of the sense of citizenship, the consciousness of being members 
of a political community, which was a strong feature at the end of late antiquity. 

Nonnus was culturally a Greek, and his poem is a glorification of Greek culture. But 
it is significant that Nonnus was not concerned to trace its origin to geographical Greece. 
Of the Greek cities Thebes,” Argos, Athens and Sparta are named and some fairly long 


has underlined is its law school, the only contemporary secular institution to be mentioned in the 
immensely long poem. Perhaps Nonnus had studied there, and wished to express gratitude to his 
alma mater. Tyre was the home of the family of Dionysus’ mother. Athens and Aphrodisias were 
at least as loyal to the traditional religion, yet Nonnus has not included their foundation myths. 

* Dionysiaca XL.466-500; G.F. Hill, Catalogue of Greek Coins of Phoenicia (London 1910) 
281, nrs 429-430; E. Will, “Au sanctuaire d'Héraclés à Tyr", Berytus 10 (1952/1953), 1-12, pl. 
1. W. Fauth, op. cit. (as in n. 16), 167-169. 5 

$9 Nonnus XLII.521, XLIII.384. 

7 Otherwise Chuvin 1991, 320 “... complaisance pour un patriotisme local alimenté par les 
traditions paiennes". 

" See especially Libanius’ oration in praise of Antioch (Or. XI), trans. with introd. and 
commentary by G. Downey, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 103.5 (1959), 652- 
686. 

7? Cadmus’ Thebes, with seven gates named after seven planets, symbolises heaven-Olympus 
(V.63-87). One might compare the much more complicated symbolism embodied in Paul the 
Silentiary's ecphrasis of Hagia Sophia: R. Macrides and P. Magdalino, "The architecture of 
ekphrasis: construction and context of Paul the Silentiary's poem on Hagia Sophia", BMGS 12 
(1988), 47-82, esp. 59-60, and the plainer symbolism of a Syriac inauguration hymn: A. Palmer and 
L. Rodney, "The inauguration anthem of Hagia Sophia in Edessa and a comparison with a 
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mythological narratives are associated with them. This was unavoidable, since important 
episodes of the myth of Dionysus happened there. But none of these cities is praised for 
itself, nor is a glorious future forecast for any of them. I cannot see that Athens is singled 
out as the mother of civilisation.” None of the cities of Greece is praised in the way 
Tyre and Berytus are praised. Indeed since the bulk of the epic is concerned with 
Dionysus’ campaigning through Asia Minor and all the way to India, Greece has rather 
a marginal role in Nonnus’ epic. At any rate it certainly not treated, as Libanius treated 
it, as the unique source of everything worthwhile. Dionysus’ own background, as far as 
it was human, was Phoenician not Greek, and in Nonnus’ epic the focus is on Dionysus’ 
activities in the Near East as well as on the origins of Cadmus, his maternal grandfather, 
at Tyre.” 

Apart from Dionysus’ own contribution of wine, the one achievement of civilisation 
that is privileged to have a separate encomium in the Dionysiaca is a gift of the Phoenician 
city of Berytus: the laws taught at the law school of that city which will bring justice to 
land and sea.” This law was of course not Greek but Roman, and Berytus was not 
geographically a Greek city but a Phoenician city which had been colonised by the Romans 
in the reign of Augustus. For Nonnus the contribution of the Near East to civilization was 
at least as important as that of Greece, and the contribution of Rome was important too. 
The perspective is quite different from that of a “Hellene” of an earlier generation, 
Libanius for instance. In this respects Nonnus shows himself not simply as *Hellene", 
but as a *Hellene" of the Roman Empire of the East. 

Nonnus' handling of legendary material in several respects anticipates that of the 
Chronicle of John Malalas (c. 490-c. 565). Like Nonnus, Malalas has assembled 
something of a compendium of myth from a great variety of sources to fill five books, 
with mythical prehistory treated as history. According to Malalas, not Zeus but a mortal 
man seduced Semele, who bore Dionysus in a thunderstorm. Dionysus is said to have 
eventually died in exile and to have been buried at Delphi (II.41-45).” Malalas covers 
historical events from Italy to Persia, a wide geographical range, if not as wide as that of 
Nonnus' poem whose action moves from Italy to India. In both authors the point of view 
is Near-Eastern. Malalas, like Nonnus, has reduced the importance of Greece relative to 
the Near East. Most notably he reports practically nothing about events in Greece between 
the Trojan war and the rise of Macedonia under Philip.” Like Nonnus, Malalas includes 
Roman traditions, only much more extensively. He records the adventures of Aeneas, and 
the history of Rome under its kings. There is very little information about the Roman 
republic, but the origins of the institutions of the imperial system of Malalas' own times 
are traced back to the kings." Malalas, like Nonnus, was very far from focusing 


contemporary Constantinopolitan kontakion", ibid., 117-167, esp. 131-133. 

3 “How Solon will invent inviolable laws and, and Cecrops the union of two linked together 
under the indissoluble yoke of marriage legalised by the Attic torch" (XL.383-4), hardly amounts 
to "admiration pour la civilisation représentée par Athénes" (Chuvin 1991, 320). 

^ Cadmus learnt the art of writing which he brought to Greece in Egypt (IV.264ff.). 

75 XLI.389-398. 

% E.M. Jeffreys, “Malalas’ sources", in Studies in Malalas, 167-216. 

7 11.39-45. G. Bowersock, “Dionysus as an epic hero", in Hopkinson 1964, 155-166, argues 
that Malalas provides a Christian refutation of precisely Nonnus. 

% Cf. R. Scott, “Malalas and his contemporaries’, in Studies in Malalas 61-85, esp. 76-77. 

7 R. Scott, “Malalas’ view of the classical past", in Reading the Past in late Antiquity, ed. G. 
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attention on the city as the basic social unit of the Empire. He shows a consistent interest 
in only a very few cities, notably Antioch and in the later sections Constantinople, in other 
words the two principal administrative centres of the eastern Empire. Malalas was almost 
certainly a citizen of Antioch, but his Chronicle has very little information about 
Antiochene politics or what the Antiochenes felt and did for their city. Most of his 
notices are about what was done for the city by emperors. Malalas relates the foundation 
legends of only Antioch and Constantinople. He does however report the setting up of 
quite a number of Roman provinces, among them Syria, Egypt, and Phoenicia, and he 
reports the subdivision of a great many others." For him the Empire evidently was a 
conglomerate of provinces rather than of cites. 

Malalas’ work is a chronicle tracing the history of the world from the creation to the 
reign of Justinian. The Dionysiaca is an epic describing the life on earth of Dionysus. But 
it too has elements of a chronicle in that it sets its events in a chronological scheme which 
spans the period from the beginning of the world to the reign of Augustus.” Malalas’ 
Chronicle is, of course, a fully Christian work. But it follows a pattern of chronicle- 
writing invented by Julius Africanus and perfected by Eusebius in which the events of 
biblical history and the history of the Church are placed within the chronological context 
of secular history, in a way that would show to Christians and non-Christians alike the 
progress of God’s scheme for the administration of the world and the salvation of man 
from the creation to the time of writing.” One assumption underlying this scheme is that 
the Christian history of salvation is essentially compatible with the accepted secular 
traditions about the history of the world, and that the biblical narrative from the beginning 
of the world can be integrated into the account of creation and prehistory given by 
classical mythology and history. 

So Malalas' Chronicle includes five books of pagan myth-history, the kind of material 
out of which Nonnus built his epic, but he has completely depaganised it. In his version 
the so-called gods had in fact been benevolent human rulers, ^ who propagated a 
remarkably Christian morality, and whose line of descent is traced back to Adam by way 
of Shem, son of Noah. Later generations addressed these men as gods, thinking them 
immortal because of their good deeds. "Men did this because they were full of 
ignorance" (Malalas II.54). The facts as related by Malalas were that Cronus of the tribe 
of Shem became king of Assyria and the East. Cronus had a son Picus, whom his parents 
also called Zeus, who became ruler in the West (I.12-13).% Aphrodite was a 
granddaughter of Zeus Picus. She became a philosopher and married Adonis, the 
Athenian, himself a philosopher (1.13). Heracles is said to have been a philosopher 
victorious in an earthly struggle with base desires (1.18). Hephaestus invented agricultural 


Clarke et al. (Rushcutters Bay 1990), 146-164. 

BUE: Jeffreys, “Malalas’ world view", in Studies in Malalas, 55-66, esp. 55-56. 

* M. Jeffreys, "Formulaic phraseology", in Studies in Malalas, 225-231, relevant 227-228. 

® See above n. 39. 

9 A. Momigliano, "Pagan and Christian historiography in the 4th century AD", in The Conflict 
between Paganism and Christianity, ed. A. Momigliano (Oxford 1963), 79-99 = A. Momigliano, 
Studies in Ancient and Modern Historiography (Oxford 1977), 107-126, esp. 110-111. B. Croke, 
*The early development of Byzantine chronicles", in Studies in Malalas, 27-54, esp. 30-34. 

* Cf. the gods Pan, Hermes, Apollo as inventors among human inventors: Dionysiaca 
XLI.373ff. 

5 Foreshadowing the eastern and western Empires. 
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implements — and issued a law, that women were to be monogamous and live chastely 
(1.19). Helius succeeded Hephaestus on the throne of Egypt and punished adultery with 
death (II.1). Nonnus' Dionysus in his prime role as the originator of viticulture falls into 
the same category of benefactors of mankind. 


The End of the Tradition 

Malalas wrote in the reign of Justinian and his work is a synthesis of Christian and Greco- 
Roman traditions. The autonomy of the literary tradition was ending. In fact the reign of 
Justinian marks the cultural turning-point. In the second half of the sixth century the 
composition of mythological poems and the uninhibited use of mythology came to an end, 
as ever wider areas of life came to be governed by positively Christian values. This was 
largely a consequence of deeper Christianisation as generation after generation was 
brought up in Christian households. Public ceremony became Christianised, and with it 
ceremonial oratory and occasional poetry. This can be observed very nicely in a sequence 
of three imperial panegyrics: the oration Procopius of Gaza delivered in 502 in honour of 
Anastasius, the Latin poem in praise of the same emperor held by Priscian in 512/513,” 
and finally Corippus’ In laudem Iustini minoris® of 566/567. Procopius, though himself 
a Christian, recalls the emperor's descent from gods. He praises him conventionally by 
comparing him favourably with heroes of classical Greece. He repeatedly stresses the 
emperor's duty to look after the cities. Priscian, speaking at Constantinople, avoids 
mentioning the god of mythology. He has few historical comparisons, and does not treat 
of the emperor's guardianship of cities. On the other hand he repeatedly stresses 
Anastasius’ dependence on divine help. His comparisons are with characters from the 
Bible, and the poem has numerous allusions to the biblical text. Corippus departs furthest 
from the traditional imperial panegyric. Instead of praising the great feats in war and 
peace of the ruler, he describes the ceremonies of his accession, which is represented as 
the succession of a Christian emperor in accordance with the will of God. The emperor's 
virtues, prayed for and promised, are Christian virtues. The language is that of the 
classical Latin epic, but needless to say there is no place for pagan gods or mythology, 
and the "literary" allusions are neither to Homer nor to Vergil but to the bible. 

Public ceremony had become Christianised. The most significant evidence is the 
remarkable poem which Paul the Silentiary wrote on the occasion of the formal reopening 
in 562/563 of the new Hagia Sophia after the repair of earthquake damage. It goes without 
saying that there could be no mention of the old gods on this occasion. Paul the Silentiary 
wrote a remarkable poem in the language of high literature, in which a detailed description 
of the great building, composed according to the rules of ecphrasis but packed with 
Christian symbolism, is combined with a panegyric of the Emperor Justinian. But beside 
the encomium of the emperor is one of the bishop, and emperor and bishop could only 
achieve what they did in cooperation with God. At night the dome lit up by the 
innumerable lamps inside will serve sailors approaching Constantinople by sea at night as 
a light-house to guide them into port, and at the same time it will remind them of the 


% This owes much to Averil Cameron, Christianity and the Rhetoric of Empire (Berkeley 1991), 
190-200 (hereafter, Cameron 1991). 

9 A. Chauvot, Procope de Gaza, Priscien de Césarée, panégyriques de l'empereur Anastase I, 
textes traduits et commentés (Bonn 1986). 

*5 Flavius Cresconius Corippus. In laudem lustini Augusti minoris libri IV, ed. with trans. and 
commentary by Averil Cameron (London 1976). 
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many gifts of God to men through his Church.” 

At the same time the Church developed the kontakion, a new genre of non-classical but 
highly sophisticated poetry of its own. The great poet Romanos wrote a kontakion to 
celebrate the rebuilding of Hagia Sophia after its destruction in the Nika riot.” This 
poem, or rather hymn, too includes verses in praise of the emperor: Justinian at prayer 
for his people is successively compared to Moses and David, and his reconstruction of the 
cathedral is compared favourably with Solomon’s building of the temple at Jerusalem and 
Constantine’s of the first Hagia Sophia. But it is essentially a sermon in verse, which 
explains that the disasters which Constantinople had recently suffered, notably a severe 
earthquake, and the terrible violence and bloodshed of the riot, followed by a conflagration 
which destroyed a large part of the town, ought to be accepted as a demonstration of the 
benevolence of God, who punishes men only to save them from far worse and never- 
ending evils which are inevitable if they persist in sinning. The congregation is exhorted 
to recognise that God has sent the recent suffering only to enable him to give them eternal 
life if they repent.” Christian writing was ready to take over public and private 
ceremonial. 

In these years the government began to discriminate against pagans in education. 
Pagans were legally excluded from teaching, or at least from receiving a state salary 
(annona). A few years later the right to teach was restricted to orthodox Christians. On 
at least three occasions there were investigations followed by punishment of alleged pagans 
in high places, at Constantinople and elsewhere.” But this persecution was not directed 
at the high literary tradition as such. Lydus wrote his treatises on the pagan calendars (De 
mensibus) and pagan divination (De ostentis) at Constantinople in the middle of the reign 
of Justinian. Paul the Silentiary, the author of the poem about Hagia Sophia, also wrote 
some very effective erotic epigrams in the high classical tradition.” Agathias published 
an anthology, which included recently composed poems addressed to pagan gods,™ at 
Constantinople early in the reign of Justinian’s successor.” It was not simply persecution 
that banished pagan mythology from literature. 

It must be supposed that the aims of education changed fundamentally, though the 
process cannot easily be traced in surviving sources. Surely schooling must have continued 
on more or less the same scale as before. Church and Empire needed fully literate 


8 Mary Whitby, “The occasion of Paul the Silentiary's Ekphrasis of S. Sophia", Cambridge 
Quarterly 36 (1985), 215-228; R. Macrides and P. Magdalino, art. cit. (as in n. 72 above), 47-82. 

% A translation of a kontakion celebrating the opening of the rebuilt cathedral by probably a pupil 
of Romanos is given in A. Palmer and L. Rodley, art. cit. (n. 72 above), esp. 137-149. 

9! SC 283: 455-499: text, French trans. and commentary on nr LV, “Sur le tremblement de 
terre". Cf. E.C. Topping, “On earthquake and fires", BZ 71 (1978), 22-35. 

%2 CJ1.11.9; Malalas XVIII.449; Theophanes A.M. 6022 (A.D. 528). 

9$ AP V.239: “The raging flame is extinct, I suffer no longer of Cypris, but I am dying of cold. 
For after having devoured my flesh, this bitter love, panting hard in his greed creeps through my 
bones and vitals. So the altar fire when it has lapped up the sacrifice, cools down of its own accord 
for lack of fuel to feed it" (trans. W.R. Paton in Loeb edition); cf. the sensual 252 and 272, and 
the homoerotic 232. 

9 AP IV.3.113-6: “I will first select for you, competing with men of old time, all that the 
parents of new song wrote as an offering to the old gods. For it was meet to adhere to the wise 
model of the ancient writers" (trans. W.R. Paton in Loeb edition). 

95 Averil Cameron, Agathias (n. 58 above), 12-29. 
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administrators. Changes in the intellectual atmosphere can be sensed. Educated people 
became tolerant of writings whose language did not meet the traditional criteria for high 
literature. Malalas’ Chronicle is one example of this. Ecclesiastical writers, even the 
highly sophisticated Romanos, from time to time ventured rhetorical criticism of traditional 
literature.” But the Church still did not set up Christian schools, and education continued 
to be provided by secular grammarians and sophists. What would seem to have changed 
is the perceived object of education. Schooling would seem to have narrowed from the 
transmission of traditional literary values to the acquisition of background knowledge and 
reading skills needed to understand basic administrative or theological texts, above all to 
interpret the Bible and to discuss and proclaim theology. While the people involved did 
not, of course, know Augustine’s work, and were probably not even fully aware of the 
cultural trend they were living through, something like the programme of Augustine’s De 
doctrina christiana came to be accepted as the purpose of education. 

The transformation certainly was dramatic. First mythological poetry and the uses of 
pagan imagery in secular writing disappeared, then secular writing itself. By, say, the 
second quarter of the seventh century writing had become almost exclusively theological, 
and there was not very much of that.” The Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikai reveal a deep 
cultural divide. This compilation is an account of historical monuments, especially statues, 
visible in Constantinople in the early eighth century. It is the heir of the writings on local 
antiquities which provided so much material for Nonnus and Malalas. But the compilers 
evidently had no direct access to those writings. As far as they are derived from earlier 
histories, the comments of this guide book seem to be based on florilegia.® It is clear 
the compilers were quite unable to untangle myth and fact. The result is a confused 
mixture of legend and history. The quality of the book’s historical information about 
emperors only begins to improve with the reign of Justin II (565-578).” How precisely 
this extraordinary “epistemological excision" came about is still very unclear. But 
the crucial period was certainly the second half of the sixth century, a century which was 
both an end and a beginning." 


% See R. Scott, art. cit. (n. 78 above), 77-79. 

9' P. Lemerle, Byzantine Humanism: the first phase, trans. H. Lindsay and A. Moffatt, ByzAus 
3 (Canberra 1986). 

% Dagron 1984, 53-60. 

9 Cameron-Herrin, Parastaseis, 34-38. 

1 The expression is Robert Markus’: Markus 1990, 224-225. 

?! For “beginnings” see Averil Cameron 1991, 189-222. 
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Notes on Christian Epigrams in Book One 
of the Greek Anthology 


A statue in a room challenges examination, and is 
to be examined critically as a statue. A statue in 
a garden is to be considered as one part of a scene 
or landskip. 
William Shenstone, Unconnected Thoughts on Gardening (1764) 


Book One of the Greek Anthology is entirely devoted to Christian themes.’ It had an 
ancestor of sorts in the volume of funerary epigrams by Gregory of Nazianzus in the late 
fourth century that now constitutes Book Eight.? Gregory himself is one of the handful 
of authors to whom poems from Book One (51 and 92; cf. the compliment to his chastity 
and wisdom at 86.2) are ascribed by name. Book One also had successors, in the shape 
of various collections of epigrams on New Testament subjects in manuscripts of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, some apparently the work of a single poet, others by 
diverse hands, the pieces being designed for inscriptions on churches and various other 
buildings and works of art, or for captions in illuminated manuscripts? 

There are 123 epigrams in Book One. 48 is almost entirely lost, while only the first 
and last lines survive from 18. Most of the poems are short, though the full range extends 
from monostichs (21, 51, 95, 115) to the disproportionately large (76 lines: 10). This last 


! On everything to do with the Anthology (hereafter, AP) see Alan Cameron, The Greek 
Anthology from Meleager to Planudes (Oxford 1993; hereafter, Cameron 1993). Editions chiefly 
used are those of H. Beckby (Munich 1957; rev. 1966), P. Waltz (Paris 1960; hereafter, Waltz 
1960), W.R. Paton (Cambridge, Mass.-London 1916), and M. Pontani (Turin 1977). About the 
only notable articles on Book One are J. Bauer, "Zu den Christlichen Gedichten der Anth. 
Graeca", JÓB 9 (1960), 31-40 and 10 (1961), 31-37, P. Waltz, "Notes sur les épigrammes 
chrétiennes de L'Anthologie Grecque", Byzantion 2 (1925), 317-328, and M. Lauxtermann, The 
Byzantine Epigram in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries (Amsterdam 1994), 231-237. What role, if 
any, it played in the 1993 Dumbarton Oaks seminar on epigrams and works of art I do not know, 
but it does not feature in the various papers from that occasion published in DOP 48 (1994). For 
pertinent remarks on correlations, cf. G. Mathew, Byzantine Aesthetics (London 1963), 26, 72-73, 
78, 112; H. Maguire, Art and Eloquence in Byzantium (Princeton 1981) supplemented by 
*Epigrams, Art and the ‘Macedonian Renaissance", DOP 48 (1994), 105-116. 

? Cf. Cameron 1993, 16, 107-108, 145-146, 298, 325-326, 337; for examples of Gregory’s 
poems with commentary and bibliography, see B. Baldwin, Anthology of Byzantine Poetry 
(Amsterdam 1985), 1-8. 

3 Two such collections have recently been published by W. Hórandner in DOP 46 (1992), 107- 
115 and 48 (1994), 117-32. 


The Sixth Century — End or Beginning? ed. P. Allen and E.M. Jeffreys, Byzantina 
Australiensia 10 (Brisbane 1996) 92-104. 
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hardly fits the modern definition of an epigram. But again, there are ancient parallels:* 
one newly-discovered papyrus collection has pieces ranging from two lines to 52. 

The majority of our epigrams are elegiacs or hexameters, with about 15 iambics (better 
called, after Maas, dodecasyllables). Most are anonymous, largely because they are 
inscribed on churches (or written to accompany illuminated manuscripts and transcribed 
directly therefrom by the likes of Gregory of Campsa); these lapidary pieces usually, 
though not invariably, did not include the author's name.’ Apart from Gregory, the few 
individuals to whom particular pieces are ascribed include Claudian® (19 and 20), Cyrus’ 
(99), Marinus! (23 and 28), Neilus? (33), Agathias (34-36), Menander Protector (101), 
Sophronius" (90 and 123), George of Pisidia (120-121), Ignatius Magister (109), and 
Michael Chartophylax (122). 

Some adespota can be given approximate dates from their subject matter, most 
obviously when imperial or other names appear in them, e.g. 2-17, 91, 97-98, 106-107, 
109. Lemmata (assuming we can trust them)!! sometimes help, e.g. 105 on an unnamed 
empress is headed "To Eudocia, Wife of the Emperor Theodosius"." In two important 
cases (1 and 10) there is complementary archaeological evidence. Sometimes a theme may 
be a pointer. Thus, we have three poems on Lazarus (49-51), a common subject” but 


* Cf. Cameron 1993, 13. 

5 A point Cameron 1993, 71 makes more of when tilting against me over the date and content 
of the Cycle than when (154) facing other challenges to the article (a seminal one, I am glad to 
acknowledge) of himself and Averil Cameron, "The Cycle of Agathias", JHS 86 (1966), 6-25, 
posed by R. C. McCail, "The Cycle of Agathias: new identifications scrutinised", JHS 89 (1969), 
87-96 (hereafter, McCail 1969). 

$ Almost certainly not the Claudian; cf. editorial discussions, also Alan Cameron, Claudian: 
poetry and propaganda at the court of Honorius (Oxford 1970), 7-8. 

? Known, as is part of the poem, from external evidence, viz. Vita Danielis, ed. H. Delehaye 
in Les saints stylites, Subsidia Hagiographica 14 (Brussels-Paris 1923), 36; cf. B. Baldwin, "Cyrus 
of Panopolis: a remarkable sermon and an unremarkable poem", VigChr 36 (1982), 169-172 and 
Alan Cameron, “The empress and the poet: paganism and politics at the court of Theodosius IT", 
YCS 27 (1982), 217-289. Cyrus is not in the list of authors assembled by Waltz who (it may here 
be noted) reconstructs out of a mutilated lemma an author Euphem(i)us for 119. 

* Dated tentatively to the mid-sixth century by PLRE 3B: 832-833; cf. Waltz for identification 
of him with Marinus the Neoplatonist. 

? Claimed as a Cycle poet by Cameron 1993, 152-155. 

10 At 151 n. 46 Cameron (1993) says that he will “be arguing elsewhere" that these ascriptions 
were probably guesses, though in fact in an article (not in his own bibliography), CQ 33 (1983), 
284-292, he has already presented sound reasons for denying 90 to Sophronius while leaving him 
in possession of 123. 

" On their content and reliability, cf. Cameron 1993, 102-103, 403. For a cautionary modern 
blunder, see Paton's translation "King Alexander" in the heading to 104, though there is no word 
for king in the Greek, and the poem explicitly calls him a priest. 

12 To modern eyes, there is nothing to suggest any particular empress, and (see below) the metre 
might militate against an earlier dating. On a general point of method, when a lemma gives 
information not deducible from the epigram's content, should we take it as a mere guess or as 
reliable knowledge drawn from other quarters? 

7 See, e.g., the convenient repertoire of examples in A.P. Kazhdan and A.W. Epstein, Change 
in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Berkeley-Los Angeles 1985), 263-266; 
in the light of his major role in Cameron's book, cf. Constantine the Rhodian, Ecphrasis 834, for 
the four-day dead Lazarus. 
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one perhaps reinvigorated by Basil of Seleucia’s (fifth century) Homily (48) On the Four- 
Day Dead Lazarus." Likewise, Gregory of Nazianzus’ Oration (45) on Easter could 
have caused a delayed explosion of epigrams on paschal themes, given that the Paschal 
Chronicle's author thought fit to include? a lengthy extract from it at the year 562, 
replete with such themes and phrases as *Christ is risen from the dead... the gates of 
Hades are opened ... the old Adam is put aside" (cf. Or. 45, 46.52-57). Despite being 
in hexameters, 88 on the works of Ps. Denys might be presumed later rather than earlier 
in view of the date of his introduction into the Byzantine calendar of feasts and consequent 
mentions in various texts thereafter. I say "despite" because with the exceptions of 
1 and 11, all the dodecasyllabic poems in Book One are gathered, surely consciously, in 
little sequences (105-107, 109-114, 117-122) near the end, most being identifiably on later 
subjects by later authors." Following Cameron's dictum that "Sophronius must be about 
the latest identifiable practitioner of the classical epigram before the onset of the Byzantine 
Dark Ages", the hexameters and elegiacs may be judged more likely to come from earlier 
than later hands. 

There is no point spending much time guessing who might have penned which 
anonymous epigram. It is relevant to recall that not all of the poets listed in the preface 
to Meleager's Garland actually feature in the Anthology by name. One individual who 
comes to mind is Aetherius, an epic poet of the fifth or sixth century." Another is 
Craterus, sixth-century rhetorician thrice praised by Julian the Egyptian (AP VII.561-562; 
IX.661) for wisdom and eloquence, just the kind of literary person to knock out epigrams 
in his spare time. Then if (a big one) we are willing to put any trust in the Parastaseis, 
there are Secundus who assembled iambic inscriptions from statues of Zeno and Ariadne, 
and Plumbas who praised in iambic verse the Empress Sophia.” 

While admitting the serendipitous value of their content, Waltz (1960, 10) was crushing 
on the literary qualities: "La forme en est embarrassée, parfois bizarre, souvent obscure 
et n'y doit, par moments, une apparence de pureté classique qu'à une servile imitation des 


^ On which see J. H. Barkhuizen and G. J. Swart, "Basil of Seleucia, Hom. 48. 4. 9, ‘On the 
Four-Day Dead Lazarus': a critical note", Acta Classica 37 (1994), 109-111. While not noticing 
any epigrams, the authors acknowledge the homiletic habit of including fictitious scenes in dramatic 
form, a matter of relevant interest, given the popularity of the dialogue form in both classical 
epigrams and those of Agathias and company; cf. Cameron's CQ article (in n. 10 above), 287 for 
a repertoire of examples. According to Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 168 (ed. R. Henry), Basil of 
Seleucia also tried his hand at devotional verses. 

5 Chronicon Paschale 685-686 (Bonn ed.), with the remark in their translation (Liverpool 1989), 
135 by M. and M. Whitby, "This passage from Gregory serves as a rhetorical auxesis to enhance 
the importance of the start of the new Easter cycle", thereby adding an historical dimension to our 
art and epigram correlations. 

16 See C. Walter, “Three notes on the iconography of Dionysius the Areopagite", REB 48 
(1990), 255-274, esp. 256. 

7 Thus, 106-107 are explicitly on Michael III, 109 (and, perhaps, the anonymous 110-114, all 
iambic and all on the Church of the Virgin at Pege) is by Ignatius Magister, 120-121 are by George 
of Pisidia, 122 by Michael Chartophylax. Incidentally, why did someone think it necessary to add 
the word “Iambics” to the heading of 120 (nowhere else)? What Byzantine reader would need to 
be told that? Could it be some sort of editorial working note? Cf. Cameron 1993, passim on these. 

! PIRE 3A: 21 for details. 

1° PLRE 3A: 361 for details. 

9? Cameron-Herrin, Parastaseis 80-81. 
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anciens; quant à la versification, elle est des plus negligées et admet des licences d'une 
hardiesse qui trahit la décadence". . Now, there are many noteworthy metrical features: 
correption (5.6; 10.29; 44.2; 52.2; 69.1; 74.2; 85.2; 90.4); hiatus, ubiquitous, involving 
vowels and diphthongs, cf. the converse avoidance of elision; indifferently long and short 
treatment of diphthongs, especially «at, with and without hiatus (7.3-4; 10.46; 22.4; 
24.2,4; 25.1; 26.1,2 (bis); 38.1; 42.2; 47.2; 52.2; 55.1; 57.2; 61.2; 72.1; 78.1-2; 79.1; 
80.1; 84.2; 99.6); lengthening of short final vowels by position (7.1, bis; 9.2; 31.3; 37.1; 
41.2; 58.2; 108.1; cf. the lengthening of initial t in tepov, 10.44); monosyllabic endings 
to hexameters, never pentameters (4.2; 7.2; 11.2; 17.2; 26.1; 36.5; 41.1; 74.1; 86.1; 
93.2); spondees in the fifth foot (10.56,71; 42.1; 101.1, a sonorous foreign proper name; 
119.1); synezesis (59.1), wonky caesura and rhythm (23.1; 42.1; 83.1). But they are 
mostly justified by Homeric and other earlier practice, hence are not liable to criticism. 
The only thorough metrical mess is 94, well characterised by Pontani: “metricamente 
scorretto: ha solo il ritmo accentuativo dell'esametro con spregio della prosodia". Waltz 
in his edition wrestles the verses into barely scannable hexameters, having left them in his 
article as *pseudo-hexamétres". Before writing them off as late Byzantine bungling, we 
should recall a similar development in some (not all) of the Latin hexameters of 
Commodian. The shortening in xettor v&mep (104. 2) is eye-catching, but Waltz’ remark, 
“de quantitate ultimae verbi xeiton syllabae illud temporis nemo mirabitur", is pointless 
since the poem is anonymous and undatable; the same “licence” occurs at AP III.3.2 (the 
Cyzicene epigrams) and AP XV.31.1 (Ignatius the Deacon). 

Writing on various honorific fourth-sixth century epigrams (including some from Book 
One), Mango”! emphasised their “mots rares, emprunts homériques". Appreciation of 
the language of our poems is now much enhanced by a tool not available to Waltz or any 
other editor, namely the recent Index? to the entire Anthology. Lack of space confines 
me to a few salient remarks. Although there is naturally much common idiom in poems 
on the same or similar subjects, there is also considerable variety, with many words 
unique to a particular epigram in Book One, and no lack of hapaxes, rarities, or items 
absent from LSJ.” 

Such details need not end up in mere lists; they may throw light in any number of 
directions. Thus, in 2, Justin II is lauded for his Christ-given ability 610p9000901, and for 
restoring the Blachernae Church of the Virgin. It is worth knowing that this homely- 
looking verb, while frequent in patristic Greek of the works of Christ and of moral and 
spiritual amendment in general, occurs only here in the entire Anthology. The Virgin tells 
richer semantic stories. ^ Outside Book One, &netpóyogiog crops up only at AP 11.367, 
applied to the pure laurel of Amphitryon by the early Byzantine poet, Christodorus. 


? C. Mango, “Epigrammes honorifiques, statues et portraits à Byzance”, first published in 1986 
in a hard-to-find Festschrift for Nicolas Svoronos, but now available (as are Mango's other papers 
cited in this article) in his Studies on Constantinople (Aldershot 1993), XI. 23-35 (hereafter, Mango 
1986). An eye-catching example is a sixth-century epigram from the Grand Mosque of Hama in 
Syria which begins with the first three words of the Odyssey, then switches violently into the 
Christian vocative, koope. 

? Compiled by G. Giangrande and others (Amsterdam 1985-1990). 

2 Apart from those mentioned in these discussions, other absentees from LSJ include 
otavpopavðç (60.1), Hophodavav and Caoddpwv (88.2-3), copovpyod (106.18), travóuuotog 
(117.2), 6coypódous (121.4). : 

^ Cf. Baldwin (in n. 7 above). 
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Elsewhere in the first book, we see it of Mary only (it might have been thought more 
frequent) at 27.3 and 99.6. At 4.3, únamíða of consular honours looks like a standard 
concluding hexametric formula; in fact, it elsewhere only does such service at 98.5. 
Likewise with veo@méo. Pony at 5.5, a phrase actually unexampled in the Anthology, LSJ, 
and Lampe. It is the same with noAvKvdéa at V.3.4, the adjective being nowhere else in 
the Anthology and not in LSJ at all. Its presence here may justify its retention in the only 
text adduced by Lampe, Apollinarius of Laodicea, Met. Ps. 76.4, where it jostles for 
position with the variant nodvynOig in Ludwich’s Teubner. A cognate epithet, 
noAvKbSi0t0G, not in Lampe, has two attestations in LSJ, both from early Byzantine poems 
in the Anthology (AP VII.593.2, Agathias; IX.657.4, Anon. on the Empress Sophia). For 
a&prowdivos (10.9), LSJ adduce only AP XVI.221.7 (Theaetetus, a Cycle poet), while 
Lampe has just Paul the Silentiary, Ecphrasis 199, 281; we can add 2.391 (Christodorus 
on the glory that was Greece): clearly an early Byzantine favourite, perhaps coined at that 
time. 

Attention to language might sometimes have spared us needless emendation and 
consequent factoids. Poem 9, headed On the Church of St Michael in Bothreptus, is a 
case in point. Modern texts, except Paton's Loeb, give us this: *And this famed work 
too is the product of your labours, skilled Gennadius. For you revealed to us again the 
gorgeous temple of the leader of the heavenly host". Editors (e.g. Pontani) do not always 
acknowledge that Gennadius, equated with the patriarch (458-471) of Constantinople, owes 
his presence to Waltz’ emendation of the Gerradius or Terradius of the scribes. No 
explanation is given of why such a great name would be corrupted to such an unusual one. 
The epithet applied to him here, kXutópmug, is elsewhere only in the Anthology at 
XVI.43.1, of a judge. LSJ gives examples of its application to various gods. The person 
addressed must be the architect, not the patron, as Waltz insists, and Gennadius should be 
ousted.” 

Style may sometimes help with questions of authorship. The block of poems 19-30 all 
address Christ the Saviour. A Claudian penned the first two. 23 and 28 are credited to 
the Marinus named within them as author of a (lost) book on (probably) rhetoric. The 
others are anonymous. Pontani blithely asserts that 24-27 and 29 could also be by 
Marinus. We can, indeed, come to his cause, if armed with these linguistic facts. In 
23.1, Marinus has the vocative ovvéypove, only here in the Anthology, absent from LSJ 
and Lampe. 24.1 contains oovévapye, common enough in Patristic Greek, but not in LSJ 
and only here in the Anthology. 27.1 has npocvapye, again frequent in Patristic Greek but 
only here in the Anthology and not in LSJ. At 29.1, we find mpotoAAe, imperative of a 
verb only here in the Anthology, an Homeric one, not in Lampe, said by LSJ and Homeric 
dictionaries to be invariably in an unaugmented imperfect tense in epic. Apart from the 
anonymous 116, the vocative “Christ” only comes at the beginnings of poems 25, 27, 28, 
29, and 30. 25 and 28 have identical three-word incipits. 26.1 and 27.1 have (in reverse) 
the same phrase vié Geod. 30.1 and 116.1 (both “To Christ") have their first five words 
in common, with editors (save Paton) bracketing the first couplet in 116 for this reason, 
but it is better to refrain and assume an iteration bred either of a common formula or a 
common author. For the above reason, plus other shared words and phrases, e.g. yx&ptv 


5 The matter is further complicated by the (to us) mysterious location Bothreptus. If foreign, 
as some editors think, a strange personal name would be no surprise, while such a one is also 
compatible in the case of Constantinople where the church in question most likely belongs. 
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ónáLgw in 27.4, 28.1 and 29.5, it is very likely that 23-29 are the work of a single author, 
whom in the light of 23 and 28 we may as well call Marinus. 

This linguistic principle extends also to the lemmata. Poem 7, the second of two on 
the Church of St Theodore in the Sphoracius district, is headed "On the Same, In Which 
tò Aoy&pvov Was Found". Editors (save Paton who omits it) translate Aoyáptov as 
*epigram", a meaning for which I have found not even a remote parallel. The word 
should signify *account" or *sum of money". Having so decided, I was pleased to find 
myself anticipated by Mango,” who connects this handling with a tale in the Patria 
Constantinopoleos about the discovery of a cache of gold in this very spot in the reign of 
Leo VI (886-912). Assuming the lemma to be contemporary, we may have here an 
overlooked" clue to the date of Book One, if not the entire Anthology. 

Although at first glance it may seem much of a jumble, disposition of the poems in 
terms of metre and theme does show signs of order and choice. Given its period and 
entirely Christian content, it is appropriate that Book One should begin with a Byzantine 
bang, in the shape of a truculent-looking lemma, *Let the Pious and Godly Christian 
Epigrams Come First, Even If the Pagans are Displeased", and this couplet inscribed on 
the rapoóptov of Hagia Sophia: 

AE eot skorts ni. 

As Cameron (1993, 150) observes, Anthology editors never seem to have observed that 
the first three and last nine letters are still visible on the apse semidome in Hagia Sophia. 
Editors should indeed learn to lift their heads from their texts. The original discovery of 
these inscribed letters goes back to 1847-1849, and the precise identification with our 
epigram was made as long ago as 1909.” Incidentally, in view of the inscription’s 
whereabouts, xiBobptov will refer to the cupola rather than (as the editors have it) a 
baldachin or tabernacle.” 

To some modern taste, it might have been more effective to end the book with the 
penultimate three dodecasyllabics on Virgin and Child by Michael Chartophylax, the latest 
datable contributor. Like Cameron (1993, 151), I find it “tempting to guess that it was 
the St Sophia apse mosaic that Michael had in mind"; we may also note the, in the 
contexts, powerful word zó in both 1 and 122. To have ended thus would have created 
a well-nigh perfect balance of chronology and theme. Such symmetries do seem to have 
been (at least occasionally) within the compiler's grasp: 2 and 3 are both on the 
Blachernae Church; so are 120 and 121. Book One actually ends with three lines on the 
Rock of Calvary, an effective enough end, given their triumphalist tone and their author 
Sophronius' position of patriarch of Jerusalem and (did the compiler realise this?) last 
practitioner of hexameters in his time. 

As seen, after the opening piece, with the exception of 11, the iambic poems are 
gathered into little sequences near the end of the book. There are also runs (most notably 
57-82) of elegiacs, and shorter ones (6-10, 92-98) of hexameters; the remainder jostle each 


% Mango 1986, 27-28. 

27 Not, so far as I can see, considered by Cameron. 

2 This information is all on display in C. Mango and E.J.W. Hawkins, “The apse mosaics of 
St. Sophia at Istanbul", DOP 19 (1965), 125, yet it made no impression on Pontani thirteen years 
later, whereas it was incorporated into J. Freely, Blue Guide to Istanbul (London 1987), 84. 

? See Lampe, Lexicon, for the various meanings to this term. 
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other indiscriminately. 

Regarding disposition by content, 2-17 all have to do with churches in Constantinople. 
The greatest emphasis is on the works of that princess with the supreme edifice complex, 
Anicia Juliana (10.12-17). She is the heroine of the most elaborate poem (10), actually 
inscribed on the church in question, that of St Polyeuctus.? The piece is notable for 
some choice diction (e.g. line 54, Oract:pámvwv, a verb owed to one of Gregory of 
Nazianzus’ poems), metrical flourishes (two fifth-foot spondees), and stylistic pretension 
(e.g. the regular way, lines 2, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 15, 17, 19, 20, 31, 32, 37, 40, etc., in 
which honorands and God are placed at the end). 

The poem opens with a review of the pre-Anician building, thus qualifying the claim 
in its ODB notice that this church “has no history”. Again, there is no mention of Anicia 
erecting buildings outside Constantinople in her ODB entry, though lines 20-21 (“Every 
country, every city, cries that she made her parents more glorious by better works”) 
suggest a much wider field — the compliment may exaggerate, but is not likely to be a 
falsehood. 

A scholium to lines 28-29 (“Oblivion does not quench the labours of the most 
beneficent of virtues") read pévovow &pvove návta péxp vfi; ońuepov Éveot tevvorkootot, 
suggesting a date of c. 1025. To get round this, Cameron (1993, 114) suggests that the 
scribe took his information on the church's date from the Patria Constantinopoleos, 
thereby inheriting the latter's error which placed it in the fourth century. But he only had 
to look at the names and details in the poem itself to be disabused of this notion: was the 
scribe this obtuse? 

On the church itself, Mango and Ševčenko write; “We have here a precisely dated 
metropolitan monument that stands on the threshold of the great artistic flowering under 
Justinian”. Our cue for remarking the latter's virtual absence from this first group of 
epigrams. Justinian appears only in 8, mentioned plainly by name, with no honorific 
epithets and a good deal less fanfare than in the account of his building this Church of 
Peter and Paul near the Hormisdas Palace by Procopius (Buildings 1.4.1; 1.10.4). True, 
he appears in three subsequent epigrams (91, 97-98), but not as a great builder. The first 
(an anonymous distich from Ephesus) briefly celebrates the coronation of himself and 
Theodora; she is *admirable", he again has no epithet. In the other two, on a church in 
the capital, he is associated with Justin I as the latter's son and supreme commander (no 
epithet in 97, “mighty” in 98). 

There is a similar dearth of epigrams on Justinian's buildings throughout the Cycle of 
Agathias. Rightly calling this “difficult to explain’, McCail? thought it due to the 
metrical nuisance of the emperor's name, unscannable except by a barbarism. 


9? On which see the various publications of R.M. Harrison, culminating in A Temple For 
Byzantium: the discovery and excavation of Anicia Juliana's palace-church in Istanbul (Austin 
1989). 

3! “Remains of the Church of St. Polyeuktos at Constantinople’, DOP 15 (1961), 243-247. 
Regarding the scholium, see the apparatuses in the Didot and Teubner editions of Dübner and 
Stadtmüller for additional numerals and their erasure. Mango and Ševčenko question the text and 
meaning of &piote. Cameron 1993, 114 neatly interprets it as a facetious vocative, “my dear 
fellow", addressed to the poet. It is necessary to keep in mind that this scholium is answering a 
line in the poem that contains the word &piotoróvov. 

32 McCail 1969, 96. 
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Cameron,” just as rightly, scouted this. Perhaps there was, or was going to be, a 
separate collection on this subject, by Agathias or somebody else. Or else Agathias felt 
it was already sufficiently covered by the Buildings of Procopius and cognate works; at 
History V.9.7, he eschewed description of Hagia Sophia, referring his readers to Paul the 
Silentiary’s Ecphrasis. 

Some prominence is also enjoyed by Justin II and Sophia (2-3, 11). His description in 
2 as "husband of Sophia", plus the fact that she, not he, dedicates the Church of Cosmas 
and Damian (11), pay what seems to be obtruded tribute to the power of this formidable 
empress.“ Such earlier royal personages as Constantine, Theodosius II, Eudocia, 
Eudoxia, and Placidia appear in brief compliments designed to highlight the surpassing 
quality of their successors — a notional pattern of ever-improving achievement would be 
agreeable to Byzantines of the age when this collection was assembled. Non-royals, 
all of the fifth century, are also celebrated: Amantius (5), Anatolius (7), Sphoracius (8), 
and Studius (4). 

Cities outside Constantinople do not get much of a look in. Ephesus (36, 50, 91, 95) 
comes a remote second. Other places that feature include the Bosporus (99, a stylite's 
pillar), Caesarea (92-93), Cyzicus (103), Jerusalem (123); Antioch is notably missing." 

Like many another thing in sixth-century Constantinople, the collection of poems 
assembled by Agathias was both an end and a beginning. In Cameron's words (1993, 16), 
it was *the last ancient anthology we can identify and date ... this was the end of creative 
writing in the genre. For more than three centuries there was no more interest in the 
epigram than in any other classical literary form at Byzantium". 

As everyone else, I call this collection the Cycle, though in fact Agathias himself never 
uses the word xókAoc, and we owe this designation only to the Suda. In his own account 
(Hist. pref. 8), Agathias calls it a ovAAoyn, a term repeated in the lemma to his preface 
in Book Four. It seems unlikely that the Suda should invent this title. No one, so far as 
I know, has ever questioned its authenticity, though Cameron (1993, 5) does suggest a 
later lexicographer coined the title “Anthology” for the poems put together by 
Diogenianus. We should perhaps wonder how it came to be known to a compiler of c. 
1000: if not Agathian, perhaps the brainchild of some Byzantine scholar — or bookseller? 
There were precedents of a sort for kókAog as a designation of poetry collections." 
Although there is some prefatory talk of garlands (AP IV.3.103-110), Agathias in the first 
section uses the image of a meal of many dishes, one that will be available in the market 
in full, his own collection being just a sampling. 

Like Meleager and Philip, Agathias was a major contributor to his own Cycle, and was 
at pains to arrange it artistically. To this point, it is directly in the tradition of his two 


3 “Some Prefects called Julian", Byzantion 47 (1977), 48 n. 25. If McCail is right, the 
epigrams containing his name in Book One could not come from the Cycle, on which issue see later. 

* Averil Cameron, "The Empress Sophia", Byzantion 45 (1975), 5-21. 

55 Cameron 1993, 334-345 observes that Cephalas, despite many defects, was not blind to literary 
or thematic considerations, being often concerned to arrange sequences so as to "permit a good 
view of the differing ways a particular motif is treated from hellenistic down to Byzantine times". 

% On this last, see Mango, "The date of the Studius Basilica at Istanbul", BMGS 4 (1978), 115- 
122, pointing to the absurd ignorance of editors of the date of Studius' consulship. 

? For (e.g.) a metrical inscription which the Emperor Constantius had inscribed on an 
Antiochene church, cf. Malalas, XIII.326. 

5 LSJ provide examples and references. 
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great predecessors. But there are some major differences or (depending how consciously 
we judge him to be acting) innovations. Meleager’s elegiac preface runs to 58 lines. 
Offering his Garland to all who love the Muses, he is solely concerned to inventory by 
name those who contributed, praising them in the image and language of flowers, thereby 
helping to invent the later notion and very word “Anthology”. Philip confines his preface 
(elegiacs, fourteen lines) to a brief (dare we say it here?) recycling of the Garland title and 
flower imagery, recognising Meleager by name as his inspiration, listing contributors, with 
emphasis on his addressee, a certain Camillus,” that he (Philip) is offering a collection 
of contemporary writers in competition with those of old. This last dichotomy is 
paramount in Agathias himself (AP IV.3.113-116; cf. Hist. pref. 8). But, unlike the other 
two, he has a double preface (triple, if we count the elegiacs separately suffixed 
afterwards): 46 iambics” addressed to "Men" at large visualised as fellow-poets and 
contributors, followed by 86 hexameters combining praise of an unspecified emperor 
(Justinian or Justin II) with compliments to a certain “blessed” Theodore* and the 
aforementioned poetic programme: like Philip and company, Agathias and his friends will 
challenge the classics, new against old; he backs this up with a list of the genres 
represented. 

The most obvious difference between Agathias and his predecessors — the size and 
style of the prefaces apart — is that he alone does not include the names of any 
contributor, not even his admired friend Paul the Silentiary, whose Ecphrasis of Hagia 
Sophia he so ostentatiously praises in his History (V.9.7). This prefigures the later 
Byzantine attitude: as Cameron (1993, 335) puts it, apropos the Suda and later 
collections: *an epigram was an epigram; it did not matter who wrote it or when". 

Two other questions should be asked, since they have rarely, if ever, been. First, in 
the preface to his History, Agathias says his collection will be of “those recent and 
contemporary epigrams which were up to now unknown and indiscriminately murmured 
on the lips of some". Now, why should contemporary poems be already so hard to 
assemble and assign? Especially as the reverse impression is given in his Anthology 
preface, where writers are envisaged as being in the audience, cheerful contributors to his 
collection, and talking knowingly to each other about who wrote what. Meleager and 
Philip had no such problems, and at Hist. V.9.7 Agathias assumes that people living far 
from the capital will have no trouble obtaining a copy of Paul's Ecphrasis. 

Secondly, how new are the véoi? Not a frivolous question. In a specific allusion to 
Nonnus (Hist. IV.23.5), Agathias enrolls him in the ranks of the véot, who are explicitly 
contrasted with the poems of old (ol npotepov). Nonnus’ date is uncertain; most people 


% For Camillus and the date of Philip’s collection, see Cameron 1993, 56-65. I agree with his 
preference for Nero over Caligula as to the relevant emperor. His arguments, however, were 
anticipated by S.G.P. Small, “Marcus Argentarius: a poet of the Greek Anthology", YCS 12 
(1951), 65-146, esp. 71-73, an article not cited by Cameron or Beckby or Pontani in their respective 
bibliographies or notes. Small was developing the thesis of K. Müller, Die Epigramme des 
Antiphilos von Byzanz (Diss. Berlin 1935), a work unavailable to me. 

% Cf. Cameron, “Pap. Ant. III. 15 and the iambic preface in late Greek poetry", CQ 20 
(1970), 119-129. 

* On the all too many Theodores of the time, see Cameron 1993, 72-74, 153-154, also his article 
on a number of them in GRBS 17 (1976), 269-286, esp. 274-277. As to which emperor is 
addressed, Cameron 1993, 69-75 restates the case for Justin II, with reference to the Justinianic 
arguments (not always identical) of McCail 1969, and Baldwin in BZ 73 (1980), 334-340. 
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put him in the fifth century. There may here be another intimation of future Byzantine 
attitudes." Once (Chiliades IV.995; cf. V.5),? after citing Aeschylus, John Tzetzes 
goes on to quote “the more recent (v&&cepot) poets". These turn out to be Tryphiodorus 
and Lycophron (in this order) — hardly recent in the twelfth century. We may need to 
think more about what such terms meant to a Byzantine. 

Finally, one Byzantine scribe (A of the Palatine MS) seems to have recognised 
something different about Agathias' collection, for unlike the other two his preface is 
introduced thus: *His collection of new epigrams presented in Constantinople to 
Theodorus, son of Cosmas, the decurion. The proems were spoken after the frequent 
recitations given at that time". Apart from the circumstantial detail, not all deducible from 
Agathias’ own words, the emphasis on what poetic procedures were followed “at that 
time" implies (rightly or wrongly) a novelty. 

It has been suggested^ that poems 37-89 in Book One are all inscriptions in the 
Church of St John at Ephesus, and all by Agathias himself. Cameron's brief dismissal 
(1993, 152 n. 48) of this notion on the grounds of their metrical and stylistic inferiority 
along with the fact that 78-89 are actually captions for illuminated manuscripts can be 
enhanced. Justinian's building of this church is described by Procopius in his Buildings 
(V.1.4-6), a work now convincingly dated to c. 554/555. If anyone was commissioned 
to provide such poems (Procopius mentions nothing), it can hardly have been Agathias, 
at that time only in his early twenties and with no reputation yet for poetry or anything 
else. There is no subsequent sign of any Agathian association with, or interest in, 
Ephesus; it is never, e.g., mentioned in his History. Regarding language, in (for 
example) the first line of 37, three of the four nouns are nowhere used by Agathias and 
the fourth never in the form there employed. The construction of 42: 

A£yvvuco, Bn6Ae&y, Sv npoéeine npopirng é0A00G 

t5ec9ox Aad tryobpevov èk cod dnávwov - 
seems too clumsy to be his. Since 49-51 are all on Lazarus, with a lemma specifying that 
50 (and only 50) came from Ephesus, they are surely the work of different poets.“ 
Finally, 51 (a monostich, "It was the fourth day, and Lazarus awoke from the tomb") 
is identical with a line in one of Gregory of Nazianzus' poems." 

A more major issue is, did Agathias include devotional poems in his Cycle? McCail 
thought not. Cameron (1993, 156-158) is insistent that he did, specifically 32-36. Taking 
his cue from the aforementioned lemma to Book One, *Let the Pious and Godly Christian 
Epigrams ...", Cameron argues that Agathias was similarly concerned to protect himself 
against charges of paganism by inserting some suitably pious pieces as a diversionary 


*? This point is developed by Baldwin, "Nonnus and Agathias: two problems in literary 
chronology", Eranos 84 (1986), 60-61. 

$9 Ed. P.A.M. Leone, Joannis Tzetzae Chiliades (Naples 1968). 

^ By N. Bees, ArchEph 54 (1953), 266, an inaccessible item I know only from Cameron 1993, 
152 n. 48 — it is not in the bibliographies of Beckby or Pontani, nor that of G. Viansino's ed. 
(Milan 1967) of Agathias, nor even that of Averil Cameron, Agathias (Oxford 1970). 

45 Nor does this city feature in Averil Cameron's book on Agathias (see previous note). 

“ For such deductions, cf. Hórandner, DOP 48 (1994), 122. 

“ PG 37: 494A. For those who wish it, there may be a way round this. Such a hackneyed line 
might have been purloined by a late anonymous poetaster, or it could have been a “floater” not 
connected with Gregory by the assembler of Book One; cf. AP X.120 where two lines from Nonnus' 
Dionysiaca appear as a self-contained anonymous couplet. 
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tactic. I am not parti pris on this matter, but for the following reasons am not attracted 
to Cameron’s view. 

First, it is not clear whether the lemma is combative, defensive, or humorous in tone. 
Also, there are other lemmata which reflect pagan-Christian hostilities at a purely 
intellectual level, notably the one to 7.311 on an empty tomb: “On Lot’s Wife, Though 
the Hellenes Say it on Niobe". Then, Cameron itemises the “savage persecutions” 
of pagans in 529, 546, 562, and 580. True enough, but none of these occurred in the 
reign of Justin II (565-578), the emperor whom Cameron has been so concerned for so 
long to establish as the one eulogised in the Cycle preface. Would a few Christian poems 
amid a welter of pagan ones really be enough to pull the wool over anyone’s eyes? Also, 
is it suggestive that there are no epigrams in Book One by Paul the Silentiary? It is 
difficult to believe that he wrote none. Why did Agathias have no qualms about 
publishing his early Daphniaca, an hexameter collection specifically dedicated to 
Aphrodite “adorned with certain amorous motifs and replete with similarly enchanting 
topics” (Hist. pref. 7; cf. AP VI.80)? There can hardly have been any insulating 
Christian material in such a collection. 

Above all, if Agathias was so concerned, why is there not even a hint of Christian 
content where it would have been most natural and effective, namely his own inventory 
and descriptions of contents both in the Cycle preface and that to his History? Not only 
is there no such thing, but he obtrudes pagan hellenism into both, spelling out the names 
of pagan gods and authors, the inspiration of the Muses, and so on. This is the voice of 
a confident classicism, not a defensive one. 

Cameron (1993, 158) produces “another pressing reason” for the inclusion of poem 
36 (his 34 here is presumably a misprint) in the Cycle. It honours a certain Theodore, 
equated by Cameron with the son of Peter the Patrician, appointed Master of the Offices 
in 566: “I can see no possible literary or religious objection strong enough to outweigh 
the offence likely to be given to probably the most important man Agathias knew by its 
omission”. Heady stuff, until we recall that this identification of Theodore is merely a 
speculation, one not shared by all.” 

Quotable as ever, Cameron (1993, 47-48) writes: 


Agathias’ own Cycle enjoyed only the briefest of vogues. The revival of the 
elegiac epigram was shortlived. The classicizing Indian summer was rapidly 
followed by a Christian winter, and it is not likely that there was any call for fresh 
copies or even abridgments after c. 600. So Cephalas’ copy of the Cycle may well 
have been not much later than Agathias’ own lifetime. 


One big name worth pursuing as an up to now barely recognised link between Agathias 
and Cephalas is George of Pisidia. Given the question asked and answered at length by 
Psellus, “Who was the better poet, Euripides or Pisides?",? it is clear that George's 
star was in the ascendance in middle Byzantium. Cameron, however, mentions him only 
once, at the start (1993, 329) of his concluding chapter: "By the beginning of the seventh 
century the pattern of the Byzantium (sic) epigram for centuries to come had been firmly 
established by George of Pisidia: anything from two to a dozen or more iambic 
(dodecasyllabic) lines on a religious theme". 


5 This anonymous epigram is actually attributed to Agathias by Triclinius. 
? Suffice it to say that PLRE 3B: 1255 and 1261-1262 divides them into separate individuals. 
© Psellus' essay has been admirably edited with an English trans. by A. R. Dyck (Vienna 1986). 
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George's epigrams?! range in size from two lines (most are thus — no monostichs) 
to 33 (107, on himself). Almost all are on a wide variety of devotional topics, with Christ 
and the Virgin playing an unsurprisingly large role. A fair number of words are absent 
from LSJ and Stephanus and registered as hapaxes by Lampe.” The very last epigram 
(108) slightly qualifies Cameron's précis, being a lampoon of sorts against some unnamed 
cleric. Given this sacred cornucopia, and his later fame, it may be surprising, and surely 
reflects a conscious decision by Cephalas or somebody, that Book One contains only two 
pieces of George and that there are none elsewhere in the Anthology. 

Line 15 of Agathias’ preface goes thus: GAA éotiv ¿Aris edbueving tov Opouévov (AP 
IV.3.15). Now compare line 33 from George's In Heraclium ex Africa Redeuntem: GAN 
totiv ¿niç tov napóvtov SvoKdAmv. Having noticed this, I then saw that Frendo? had 
also spotted what he calls *a remarkable resemblance". Then there is Agathias, pref. 16- 
20, piv ... fix npoOhowv, paralleled by George, Hexaemeron (also 1.10 Sternbach), fio 
éépov oo.” Furthermore, the language and content of Agathias, Hist. pref. 47-52, on 
the subjugation and prostration of foreign enemies before the emperor, is very similar to 
Hex. 1899-1902 (both passages too long to quote). Taken cumulatively, it is hard to 
escape the conclusion that George was aware of Agathias’ Cycle; Frendo? likewise finds 
linguistic concords between George's De expeditione persica% and verses by Paul the 
Silentiary and Romanos the Melode.*” Given their respective chronologies, lives in the 
capital, and poetic-religious interests, this link should occasion no huge surprise. But it 
may somewhat modify Cameron's view (1993, 48) of a “sudden and complex cultural 
shift at Byzantium" c. 600. And can we allow ourselves the romantic notion that George 
actually held in his hands the same copy of the Cycle that Cephalas did? 

This is also the moment to bring in one of the heroes of Cameron's book, namely 
Constantine the Rhodian, very plausibly equated by him (1993, 300-328) with J, prime 
copyist of the Palatine MS. It is noteworthy that his iambic Ecphrasis of the Church of 
the Holy Apostles shares some of the postulated concordances between Agathias and 
George. Most striking is the opening of his Anthology (XV.17) epigram on a picture 
of the Virgin: el Gayposeiv nç fieAEv oe. Calling it “an altogether — indeed unexpectedly 
— superior example of his art", Cameron (1993, 303) suggests it was inspired by a 


5! Ed. L. Sternbach, WS 12 (1891), 1-61; 14 (1892), 51-58 — Cameron mentions only the second 
part. 

52 To conserve space, I refer to the list of words designated by Sternbach in his apparatus to no. 
20 as absent from Stephanus; I have verified their absence from LSJ and their status in Lampe, 
Lexicon. 

5 J.D.C. Frendo, “The Poetic Achievement of George of Pisidia”, in A. Moffatt (ed.), 
Maistor. Classical, Byzantine and Renaissance Studies for Robert Browning, ByzAus 5 (Canberra 
1984), 174 n. 61 (hereafter, Frendo 1984). 

% Elsewhere in Book One, dépov is only at 10.66, of the writer bustling about Anicia Juliana's 
church with his poetic notebook. 

55 1984, 185. 

5$ Ed. A. Pertusi (Ettal 1959). 

57 In view of the weight placed by the Camerons in their joint article (n. 5 above), 23, on the 
*wise emperor" of Agathias' preface being (in their words) a graceful allusion to the empress 
Sophia, we may notice Hex. 27: kai 1 009 Gov, koi AoAObVTL $ouppóko. 

5 E.g., he has fiko $épov cot in line 12 (the preamble), the "Wisdom of God" at line 38 just 
before a eulogy of Justinian begins, and a similar description (366-369) of the latter emperor's hand 
upraised against Persians and Medes. 
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depiction of the Virgin in her church at Lindos.  Unnoticed here is the fact that 
Constantine's opening is almost identical to the salute to the Virgin that opens George's 
Bellum Avaricum: wv Goypódov mç el Æe.” This does not vitiate Cameron’s notion, 
but it surely shows a knowledge of George on Constantine’s part. 

Three more details about Constantine the Rhodian. Cameron (1993, 304) makes much 
play over his being called taxevod in J’s lemma to XV.15. This mock modest touch is 
common in acrostic form, at least as early as the hymns of Romanos. However, it does 
not occur in the preamble to the Ecphrasis, where only the poet's name is spelled out. 
Concerning J's scorn of Cometas' transcriptions and punctuation of Homeric texts 
(Cameron 1993, 306-311), we should notice George's polemical allusion (Contra 
Severum impium 504-507) to the varying roles that punctuation (commas and full-stops are 
specified) can and should play in scriptural texts and iambic verses. Finally, there is 
Mango’s observation? that the Ecphrasis is a very rare verse ecphrasis between 
Justinian's day and the twelfth century. In the light of all this, plus Cameron's 
identification of Constantine with J, is it now clearer why there are only two poems by 
George in Book One and none at all by Paul the Silentiary? 

These, then, are some of the links in the history of the Greek epigram, from classical 
and Hellenistic times to Agathias to George to the compilations of Book One and the 
others that make up the Anthology. As so often, the sixth century is Janus-like, looking 
to the pagan past and the Christian future. The Constantinople of Cephalas and 
Constantine the Rhodian was not that of Agathias and company; on Cameron's reckoning, 
neither was that of George even. But many things of the mind and spirit can transcend 
physical and historical change — I am writing these words in the afterglow of the 1995 VE 
Day celebration, in which people from a war of half a century ago joined with those too 
young to have known it to commemorate a victory and a world for which many have 
fought but which no longer exists. In the words of Noel Coward, himself an eminently 
anthologisable versifier, *Nothing is so contemporary as the past". 


5 Cf. J. Trilling, “Myth and metaphor at the Byzantine court: a literary approach to the David 
plates", Byzantion 48 (1978), 249-263, esp. 256. 

$9 For more on this, cf. B. Baldwin, *The Homeric scholarship of Cometas", Hermes 113 
(1985), 127-128. 

6l “A twelfth-century description of St. Sophia", co-written with J. Parker, DOP 14 (1960), 
241-242. 
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The Reading of Paul the Silentiary 


Introduction 

Of the poets of the late flowering of Greek literary epigram in the latter half of the - 
sixth century, perhaps the most interesting and distinctive is Paul the Silentiary, a court 
functionary under Justinian. Some eighty of his epigrams are extant in the Greek 
Anthology, apparently derived from the collection of a friend and imitator, the poet and 
historian Agathias. Paul “the Husher", as he is sometimes (facetiously but a trifle 
inaccurately) called, is perhaps better known for his ecphrasis of Hagia Sophia, written 
under imperial patronage.! 

Whatever his merits as a poet — and he must at the least be allowed a certain 
elegance and charm — it can be little doubted that he was at ease with the conventions 
and commonplaces of the epigrammatic genre, and of other genres as well. The 
influence is manifest not only of Hellenistic epigram (especially of the erotic kind 
perfected by Meleager) but also of the late epic of such “moderns” as Nonnus. It is 
also possible (although such identifications can be and have been challenged) to detect 
allusions to Menander, to Ovid and Propertius, to the Antonine poet and musician 
Mesomedes (already a classic in the time of the bishop Synesius), and even to Sappho. 

The epigrams of Paul the Silentiary and his contemporaries are a remarkable 
achievement, given their decidedly secular character and their evident derivation from 
the *wise models of antiquity" as Agathias puts it. Men as well as books were burnt 
for their pagan tendencies in the time of Justinian and later. In medieval Byzantium an 
excessive interest in secular, classical literature was a good stick to beat an opponent 
with as late as the twelfth century. More remarkable still is the possible influence of 
Latin poetry on Greek poets in a period where bilingual competence in literary texts 
was becoming rare.” In short, the question must be asked whether “the Husher" 
stands at the end of one literary tradition or the beginning of another. Is he one of a 
forlorn band, the last of the classical poets, or does his apparent ambivalence towards 
antiquity, as evidenced by the composition of pagan and Christian poetry, entitle him to 
be considered as an early Byzantine literary figure? An examination of the allusive 
character of the epigrams of Paul the Silentiary should prove a worthwhile exercise. 


* I wish to thank Assoc. Prof. J.R. Melville-Jones for his assistance in the preparation of this 
paper. The Anthologia Palatina (AP) is cited from the edition of W.R. Paton (London 1916). 

! The standard editions and commentaries of the epigrams are those of G. Viansino, Paola 
Silenziario (Turin 1963; hereafter, Viansino 1963) and Agazia (Milan 1967). 

? Averil Cameron, Agathias (Oxford 1970), 16-17 and 26 (hereafter, Averil Cameron 1970); 
Alan Cameron, The Greek Anthology from Meleager to Planudes (Oxford 1993), 156-157 
(hereafter, Alan Cameron 1993); J.C. Yardley, "Paulus Silentiarius, Ovid and Propertius", 
CQ 30 (1980), 239 (hereafter, Yardley 1980). 


The Sixth Century — End or Beginning? ed. P. Allen and E.M. Jeffreys, Byzantina 
Australiensia 10 (Brisbane 1996), 105-111. 
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Paul the Silentiary and the epigrammatic tradition 

The debt of Paul the Silentiary and his contemporaries to earlier epigram is 
considerable. Eros is very much the Eros of old, represented as fixing his every shaft 
in the soul of the unhappy poet or, like the fallen soul of Plato's Phaedrus, shedding 
his wings and settling there,’ or, inescapable, pursuing the lover to the very ends of 
the earth.* The fires of love are not to be quenched with water;? one lover complains 
to his wasting lamp, another laments the coming dawn,’ and a third can see only the 
beloved.* The apple has all its old symbolism as a token.? Elaborate ecphrasis is 
used in the description of gifts;? Danae illustrates the power of gold; the withered 
duenna is addressed." 

Many such conceits are common to the poets Paul and Meleager. Indeed, the latter, 
perhaps as mediated through the letters of Philostratus, seems to have been something 
of a favourite: Viansino in his edition of Paul's epigrams, and Page in his commentary 
on Meleager, have collected many similar passages and possible models.? But the 
thematic parallels are not confined to Meleager alone. Elsewhere we meet with such 
chestnuts as the description (one of many) of the writing kit of an old schoolmaster (in 
which a phrase, applied to a sponge, is descended via Nonnus or Mesomedes from 
Euripides), a satirical dialogue with an inscription on a tomb, the fable of 
Eunomus and the cicada or Priapeia in honour of the sailing season." 

Such things are familiar, very familiar, from the poets of the Garlands of Meleager 
and Philip, from those who wrote under their influence (like the Latin elegiac poets) or 


3 Paul, AP V.268; cf. Archias, AP V.58, Anacreont. 25, Plato, Alc. 135e, Resp. 573, 
Meleager, AP V.212, Ps. Luc., Am. 49, Propertius II.12.13-16, etc. 

* Paul, AP V.301; cf. Meleager, AP V.139, Archias, AP V.59, Propertius, 11.30.1-8, 
Longus, prooem. 2 (in K. Kost, Musaios: Hero und Leander [Bonn 1971], 41). 

Paul, AP V.281; cf. Viansino 1963 ad loc. and Kost, op. cit., 245. 

Paul, AP V.279, Agathias, AP V.263; cf. Meleager, AP V.8.166.191. 

Paul, AP V.283; cf. Meleager, AP V.172.173; AP XII.114. 

Paul, AP V.266; cf. Meleager, AP XII.106. 

Paul, AP V.290.291; cf. the celebrated epigram ascribed to Plato, AP V.79. 

10 Paul, AP V.270.301, Agathias, AP V.276; cf. Crinagoras, AP VI.345, Antiphilus, AP 
VI.250, Mesomedes 9, and E. Heitsch, Die greichischen Dichterfragmente der rómischen 
Kaiserzeit, vol. 2 (Göttingen 1963), 22. 

" Paul, AP V.217; cf. Rufinus, AP V.18, Nicarchus, AP V.40, Cillactor, AP V.29, Marcus 
Arg., AP V.32. 

12 Paul, AP V.219.262, Agathias, AP V.289.294; cf. Viansino 1963, ad loc. 

? On the influence of Philostratus see Yardley 1980, 240-241, and A.A. Day, The Origins of 
the Latin Love Elegy (Oxford 1938; hereafter, Day 1938). For commentary on Meleager see 
D.L.Page and A.S.F. Gow, The Greek Anthology: Hellenistic epigrams, 2 vols (Cambridge 
1965). 

^ Paul, AP VI.64-66 (in the sequence, by various hands, 62-68); on the possible influence of 
Mesomedes 9, see Viansino 1963, on AP VI.65.7-8 and 66.7 and the remarks of K. Horna on 
Mesomedes' poem in Die Hymnen des Mesomedes, Sitzb. Akad. Wien, Phil.-hist. Kl. 207, 
1928. 

5 Paul, AP VII.307; cf. Leonidas, AP VII.163.548, Antipater, AP VII.164-165; Meleager, 
AP VII.470; Callimachus, AP VII.524; Agathias, AP VII.552. 

16 Paul, AP VI.54 with Viansino 1963; cf. Anon., AP IX.584 etc. 

1 Paul, AP X.15, in the sequence 1-18. 
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from the standard education repertoire of the Second Sophistic. Nevertheless, whilst 
imitation is palpable it is not mindless. It is often possible to detect an air of 
virtuosity, an air of verbosity, affectation, a very Byzantine love of visible erudition, in 
a genre which even by the time of Justinian must have seemed a little archaic. It was 
not given to every poet to reproduce successfully the language and metres of antiquity; 
let the disastrous products of the Muse of the Egyptian Dioscuro, who lived at the 
same time as Paul and Agathias, bear witness to the depths which could be 
plumbed. There are, however, many instances where the Silentiary and his 
contemporaries develop and improve upon their predecessors; as Agathias himself, in 
the extant preface to his Cycle, says, these poems were written in rivalry to the ancient 
poets.'? Commonplaces are given a new interpretation which is often surprising and 
amusing. A water jug was not the usual dénouement to the poetic komos nor the poet's 
lament for the wasted curling of his hair, although one can imagine Horace describing 
such an incident." Courtesans lament the faithlessness of men: and here we do not 
seem to be dealing with Byzantine versions of Cynthia and Corinna, or descendents of 
Meleager’s Zenophila and Heliodora?' Cameron in her study of Agathias has shown 
that the Priapeia of Paul and other Byzantine poets have greater merits than some of 
the rather derivative versions on the same theme to be found in the Garland of 
Philip.? Cameron and Viansino have also discussed at length the successful synthesis 
of Nonnan vocabulary, phrasing and metrical technique. 

On the face of it, the epigram in the hands of these late poetasters and scribblers 
was still very much a living form of poetry. It was one in which the poets were 
confident of their powers, one capable of innovation and experiment, which left far 
behind the school-room productions of the Latin West. 1t was, to be sure, hardly a 
popular literary form, on a par with, say, saints' lives. Its successful cultivation seems 
to have been restricted to a literary élite based at or with very close connections to the 
capital, but it is important to bear in mind that, while papyri and literary references 
indicate that amongst the educated at least there was still an audience for Menander and 
Euripides, for Sappho and the novel, well into the seventh century, even in the remoter 
parts of Egypt, there is little or no evidence for imitation or their use as models for 
original composition. 


Other Influences 
Whilst the influence of Hellenistic epigram on Paul the Silentiary is well established 
and the significance of Nonnus and his school for the Byzantine epigrammatic poets of 
the sixth century cannot be doubted, there are a number of passages where possible 
sources or models have been postulated but are beyond certain identification. 

Several phrases in the epigrams of Paul the Silentiary have the appearance of 
deriving from the Antonine melic poet and musician Mesomedes. That such a thing 
should be so is hardly remarkable. Lucian, in the Podagra, succumbed to his metrical 


18 Cf. the remarks of D.L. Page in the preface to his Greek Literary Papyri (London 1941); 
for a more sympathetic view see L.S.B. McCoull, Dioscorus of Aphrodito: his work and his 
world (Berkeley 1988). 

9? See Agathias, AP IV.3.113-115. 

2 Paul, AP V.281. 

?! Paul, AP V.250.275. 

? Averil Cameron 1970, 28-29. 
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charms, making use of the metres Mesomedes had made famous. The extraordinary 
bishop of Cyrene at the end of the fourth century, Synesius, quotes him in his Letters 
as a familiar poet, and, like Lucian, uses him for his Hymns. This honour is shared, 
one might add, with Anacreon and Sappho. The later Byzantines certainly took the 
trouble to preserve a small Mesomedic corpus, as well as the musical notation to the 
Hymns to the Muse, to the Sun, and Nemesis.” 

It is difficult to make much of casual references to Sappho and Anacreon, the poets 
of archaic lyric who seem to have survived longest in relative popularity into the 
Byzantine period. In Paul the Silentiary we meet with a beautiful but unyielding 
Sappho and a Rhodope. Like Lais, these names could simply be derived from the 
standard rhetorical repertoire of historical and literary figures, much as, at a slightly 
later date, Venantius Fortunatus chose the metre of Sappho’s first book to address 
Gregory the Great (of all people) with what he calls “Sapphic song.“ However, 
Photius was able to read parts of the eighth book of Sappho in an anthology of morally 
improving literature in the ninth century, and Garzya has examined the interesting 
possibility that the Byzantines had a direct knowledge of Sapphic texts at a still later 
period.” 

As for Anacreon himself: whilst there are no papyri of so late a date as for Sappho, 
the so-called Anacreontic metres remained relatively common; there is an alleged 
quotation of the "wise Anacreon" in Macedonius, one of the poets included in 
Agathias' Cycle, and recent papyrus discoveries seem to suggest that several of the 
Anacreontea usually ascribed to the sixth century have more of the genuine Anacreon 
about them than was previously supposed.” 


Paul the Silentiary and the Influence of Latin Literature 
Up to this point I have touched on the certain or probable influence of Hellenistic 
epigram and other Greek models on the work of Paul the Silentiary and his 
contemporaries. In a number of passages, however, there appear to exist parallels 
between the epigrams of the Silentiary and at least two of the Latin elegiac poets, 
namely Propertius (his Monobiblos especially) and Ovid. 

To speak only of the most striking examples: in one piece the poet wryly laments 
the contrast between his youthful obduracy in resisting Eros and his present submission 
in old age, bowing his neck to the invincible deity; in another, Eros is depicted as 
planting his feet firmly and immovably on the poet's breast, trampling the unhappy 
heart of his victim. The resemblance of both of these epigrams to the opening lines of 


5 E.L. Bowie, “Greek Poetry in the Antonine Age’, in D.A. Russell (ed.), Antonine 
Literature (Oxford 1990), 53-90; see Viansino and Horna as in n. 14 above; Mesomedes, II.1- 
6, Synesius, Hymn 1.72-85 and 1L.28-43, Letter 94; Lucian, Podagra, with the notes of A. 
MacLeod (ed.) (Oxford 1968). 

^ Cf. Synesius, Hymn IX.1f.; Paul, AP V.219.246; Irenaeus, AP V.249; Venantius 
Fortunatus, Carmina 1.9; Eugenius Vulgarius' Anacreunti carmine (ed. in Poetae Latini Aevi 
Carolini IV.430); and the useful collections of testimonia on Sappho and Anacreon in D.A. 
Campbell's Loeb editions. 

?5 See A. Garzya, "Per la fortuna di Saffo a Bisanzio”, JOB 20 (1971), 1-5. 

% P. Oxy. 3722 fr. 25 col. i 15-16 = Anacreont. 8; P. Oxy. 3695 fr. 70.5 = Anacreont. 25; 
Anacreon PMG 429 = Anacreont. 47.8-11. 
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the first poem of the first book of Propertius, the Monobiblos, is somewhat striking.” 
In a third poem of the Silentiary the reproaches of Menecratis bear some resemblance 
in context and phrasing to the words of Cynthia in another poem of the Monobiblos.” 
In a fourth poem, Paul poses as the repentant lover, addressing his hands which have 
been guilty of violence to the hair of his beloved — much as Ovid does in the first 
book of the Amores and elsewhere.” Other instances could be cited. 

It was formerly quite common to acquiesce in the belief that the Latin poets were 
known to and imitated by the Byzantine epigrammatic poets. Postgate, for example, 
observed in his Selections from Propertius that not only was Propertius known to the 
Silentiary but even to the twelfth-century Byzantine novelist, Nicetas Eugenianus.” 

In more recent times, however, a more sceptical view has tended to prevail, which 
discounts this, and the possible influence of the almost entirely unknown Hellenistic 
Greek elegy, as an explanation for motifs common to Paul and Propertius and Ovid, in 
favour of the epigrams of the Greek Anthology and Menander and the influence of the 
standard repertoire of the Second Sophistic. Day’s study of the origins of Latin elegiac 
poetry and a comparatively recent article by Yardley illustrate this tendency, 
demonstrating that in some instances it can be shown that a shared motif is in fact very 
much a commonplace in Hellenistic epigram. The figure of a scholar submissive to 
love appears several times in the Garland of Meleager. The motif of an invincible 
Eros as a boxer or wrestler is familiar from Sophocles onwards. Yardley has 
postulated that Menander supplied the impulse for such themes as the repentant lover 
addressing his guilty hands. Certainly more than one Menandrean heroine had her hair 
cut or had occasion to reproach a lover.*’ This explanation is particularly attractive. 
Papyri and textual references would seem to indicate that Menander was still widely 
read in the time of Paul the Silentiary; certainly Agathias structures an epigram around 
the titles of three plays, the Misoumenos, the Dyscolus, and the Girl who has her hair 
cut, in such a way as to suggest that these texts at least were still familiar.” 

These arguments are, in their way, attractive and plausible. It should nevertheless 
be borne in mind that there is substantial evidence to suggest that a knowledge of 
Latin, and specifically of Latin literature, was still relatively widespread in the time of 
Paul and his circle. John the Lydian, a retired civil servant who was still alive but 
elderly in the 550s and 560s, seems to have read beyond the standard range of school 
authors, such as Cicero and Vergil, Sallust and Terence, to be found in Egyptian 
papyri. He uses or makes mention of Petronius and Apuleius, Seneca and Nigidius 
Figulus, amongst other, more obscure, literary figures. Corippus found it worth his 
while to leave Africa for Constantinople. Moreover, the poets preserved in the Cycle 
of Agathias tend to be trained in the law or civil servants or both. This would 
naturally mean some sort of knowledge of the language which had been until the 540s 
mandatory for such professions and was still widely spoken in Byzantine territory. 
Some sort of familiarity with Latin for literary purposes seems to have persisted until a 


7 Paul, AP V.234, 268, Propertius I.1.1-2. 

8 Paul, AP V.275, Propertius 1.3. 

? Paul, AP V.248, Ovid, Amores, 1.7. 

% J.P. Postgate, Propertius: select elegies (London 1881), cxlvi. 

?! Yardley 1980, 239-241 on the Menecratis poem; on "all daring hands", 241-243, with 
Day 1938, 39-40. 

32 Agathias, AP V.218. 
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far later period. Works of medicine and theology and grammar were used and 
translated from one language to the other well into the seventh century; a text of 
Donatus was required in Egypt at this late time, as appears from the palimpsest of 
Granius Licinianus; Photius was able to read a translation of a Life of Gregory the 
Great in a Greek translation made after 875.” 

The question as to whether Paul Silentiary and his contemporaries were familiar 
with Propertius and Ovid seems unanswerable. It is probable but not demonstrably 
certain. There remains the possibility that those who suggested the common influence 
of Hellenistic elegy were not so far wrong after all; recent discoveries of papyri tend to 
suggest that this genre and the epigrammatic genre were very flexible from the earliest 
times. It is sometimes difficult, when reading some of the early Anacreontea or 
Mesomedes, not to think of Ovidian passages, and there was certainly some activity in 
this direction from Latin to Greek, as is evidenced by the translation by a certain 
Arrian in the third century of Vergil’s Georgics. 


The Influence of Paul the Silentiary 

On the basis of the available evidence of literary and other sources, it would appear 
that during the lifetime of Paul the Silentiary and for some time after, well into the 
seventh century, what might be called the classical literary tradition had as considerable 
an influence as ever on the intellectual life of the Byzantine élite. The decidedly 
secular or rather pagan character of the epigrams of Paul the Silentiary and other poets 
of Agathias’ Cycle illustrates this point quite plainly, so far as the epigrammatic genre 
goes; even where there existed specifically Christian models, such as the collection by 
Gregory of Nazianzus which forms the eighth book of the Greek Anthology, the power 
of convention, as Cameron and others have suggested, dictated that the anthologies of 
Meleager and Philip should be preferred as sources of inspiration. The point is best 
made by Agathias himself, in the preface to his Cycle, where he remarks that the erotic 
poems of his contemporaries were written in rivalry with those of the presumably 
standard ancients; no further justification seemed necessary. 

The range of authors still being read at this comparatively late date is impressive, 
and might be compared favourably with the body of authors generally read earlier, 
whether in the late fourth century or even during the Antonine period. With due 
reservations so far as the Silentiary and his circle are concerned, it is quite plain that in 
the capital, at least, a knowledge of Latin was fairly widespread, and not confined to 
merely practical texts, suggesting that in some quarters these early Byzantines had a 
greater interest in Latin literature than can be attested for the Greek intellectuals and 
writers of the Empire. The overall impression is a decidedly positive one; it is 
remarkable to find evidence of so common an interest at a time which seems to be 
distinguished by a general decline in linguistic competence and literary ability. 

By way of conclusion, it is perhaps fitting to consider the subsequent literary 
significance of Paul, Agathias and their ilk to later Byzantine writers. George of 
Pisidia, in the time of Heraclius, imitates epigrams of the Silentiary, as Viansino has 
noted; in the ninth and tenth centuries, when again there was an interest and sufficient 
leisure for such pursuits, these poets and others were anthologised and imitated by the 


3 On Donatus, see D.A. Reynolds (ed.), Texts and Transmission (Oxford 1982), s.v. Granius 
Licinianus. 
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collectors and by scribblers of anacreontics on Eros.“ In the twelfth century, the 
three Byzantine novelists Eustathius, Theodore Prodromus and above all Nicetas 
Eugenianus, certainly knew these poems and imitated them so far as they could; the 
last of the three, Nicetas, plunders the Greek Anthology wholesale. The influence of 
Agathias might go even further than this; his Daphniaca, written in nine books of 
hexameters, “studded” (to quote Agathias’ own phrase) “with erotic myths”, is lost, 
with the possible exception of a few fragments ascribed to him in various late 
anthologies, but there remains the intriguing possibility that this work survived to 
influence these classicising novelists, who have a marked predilection for dividing their 
works into nine books and using highly poetic prose. 

Agathias and Paul the Silentiary and those like them do not represent the end of one 
tradition, and it may be doubted whether they would have appreciated being considered 
as the originators of another. Their role was that of transmitters of an inherited culture, 
which they shaped and directed after their fashion. They were poets, not museum 
curators. 


^ On Byzantine classicism see Alan Cameron 1993, 329-330. 
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Early Monasticism and Ps. Denys 


The most striking difference between the writings of Ps. Denys and early monastic 
literature is the obvious one of tone. The former is mystical and theoretical, the latter, 
prosaic and concrete. Consider, for example, a typical tale from Palladius’s Lausiac 
History,’ concerning the monk Benjamin who had the gift of healing but was himself 
so swollen with dropsy that after his death his corpse could not be removed without 
dismantling the door. The homely detail of that story is in sharp contrast with the 
following typical passage from Ps. Denys: 


The Beauty of God — so simple, so good, so much the source of perfection — is 
completely uncontaminated by dissimilarity. It reaches out to grant every being, 
according to merit, a share of light and then through a divine sacrament, in 
harmony and in peace, it bestows on each of those beings perfected its own 
form.” 


To account for this contrast one must invoke the practical nature of Egyptian 
monasticism. It was not speculative as was, for example, Gnosticism. Christian 
asceticism, by presuming an anthropology, left its theology largely implicit. True to its 
etymology, asceticism was regarded by the monks and nuns of the desert as a 
technique that would enable the athlete of Christ to win the crown of glory in heaven. 
The first form of monastic literature was the biographical tale; the second was the 
rule. 

In neither was much space allotted to theology: "In the sayings and stories of these 
[Egyptian] monks dogma played no role at all"? Again, how different Ps. Denys: 


The source of this hierarchy is the font of life, the being of goodness, the one 
cause of everything, namely, the Trinity which in goodness bestows being and 
well-being on everything.* 


Monastic asceticism was the product not of a theological system but of Christianity 
itself. Monastic thinking focused its attention on images drawn from scripture, such as 
the garden of Eden, in which eternal life is presented to the imagination in metaphors 
which could be treated quite literally. Even when monks are presented as theologians, 
the content of their teaching is bypassed. The encounter of Antony of Egypt with the 


! Palladius, The Lausiac History, 12, trans. R.T. Meyer, Ancient Christian Writers 34 
(London 1965), 47-48. Henceforth all references to this work are to Meyer's translation. 

? Celestial Hierarchy, 3.1, trans. C. Luibheid (New York 1987), 153-154. Henceforward all 
references to Ps. Denys will be to this translation. 

3 W. Bousset, Apophthegmata: Studien zur Geschichte des ältesten Mónchtums (Tübingen 
1923), 83 (my translation). 

* Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, 1.3 (p. 198). 


The Sixth Century — End or Beginning? ed. P. Allen and E.M. Jeffreys, Byzantina 
Australiensia 10 (Brisbane 1996), 112-117. 
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philosophers constitutes something of an exception, but it should be noted that the Life 
of Antony is probably the work of Athanasius, a theologian, and more significantly that 
even in this episode Antony gives not the slightest hint of a theological system: 


Antony said ... for those in whom the action through faith is present, the 
demonstration through arguments is unnecessary, or perhaps even useless. For 
what we perceive by faith you attempt to establish through arguments. And often 
you are unable even to articulate what we see; so it is clear that the action 
through faith is better and more secure than your sophistic conclusions.° 


What influence there was, moved in the opposite direction: asceticism affected 
theology, as in the “ferocious intellectual energy” expended by “theologians of ascetic 
background" on “the problems raised by the Incarnation of Christ". 

The fact that monks were found across the theological spectrum, and exist in all 
major world religions, implies that theirs was a way of life which could be in or out of 
harmony with the teachings of the Great Church. There were monks who violently 
supported — and opposed — Ephesus, Chalcedon, and personages such as Cyril of 
Alexandria: *Five hundred fiery monks whom Cyril's uncle had previously employed 
for his own violent ends, descended on the capital determined to make the archbishop's 
cause their own”.’ 

The strong contrast between monastic and Dionysian literatures does not extend to 
the ideals and purposes, different though the means by which they were to be realised 
may be. One potent phrase used to describe monasticism was 'œyyeMmkòç B(og. The 
purpose of the monastic ascesis was to allow the monk or nun to anticipate, before 
death, the heavenly life. This anticipation found vivid expression in the symbolic death 
by which the monk separated himself from both the secular world and from the Church 
in this world. 


Antony went out to the tombs that were situated at some distance from the 
village. He charged one of his friends to supply him periodically with bread, and 
he entered one of the tombs and remained alone within? 


This constant theme is typically represented by the dialogue between Serapion, that 
indefatigable traveller, and a recluse he encountered in Rome: 


[Serapion] asked ...: *Are you living or dead?" 
She answered, *I believe in God that I am dead, for no one in the flesh makes that 


journey". '? 
A statement from a later period makes explicit the ascetics' achieving of a heavenly 
existence: “[The monk] finds himself in an earthly and defiled body, but pushes 


5 Athanasius, The Life of Antony, 77, trans. R.C. Gregg (New York 1980), 87. Henceforward 
all references to the Life will be to this translation. 

$ P. Brown, The Body and Society: men, women and sexual renunciation in early Christianity 
(New York 1988), 236 (hereafter, Brown 1988). 

7 G.L. Prestige, Fathers and Heretics (London 1940), 152. 

8 Cf. Brown 1988, ch. 16: "These Are Our Angels ...". 

? Life, 8 (p. 37). 

V Lausiac History, 37.13 (p. 109); cf. ibid., 45.2, 54.2, 59.2 (pp. 122, 134, 140). 
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himself into the rank and status of the incorporeal angels"." This principle of 
monastic life could make use of other images, such as the monk as the new martyr or 
the hermitage as a reinstated Garden of Eden. 


Nearly twenty years he spent in this manner pursuing the ascetic life by himself, 
not venturing out and only occasionally being seen by anyone. After this, when 
many possessed the desire and will to emulate his asceticism, and some of his 
friends came and tore down and forcefully removed the fortress door, Antony 
came forth as though from some shrine. ... when they beheld him, they were 
amazed to see that his body had maintained its former condition, neither fat from 
lack of exercise, nor emaciated from fastings and combat with demons.” 


These monastic ideals and their symbolic realisation are found in Ps. Denys, but 
there they are relocated. It is the hierarch who inhabits heaven; the monks are very 
much of this world. And angels also have their own place, one that we, who are not 
angels, cannot share: 


[The blessed Deity] has bestowed hierarchy as a gift to ensure the salvation and 
divinisation of every being endowed with reason and intelligence. It has given it 
in a more immaterial and intellectual fashion to those [angels] who are blessedly 
above this world. ... As for us, this gift which the heavenly beings have 
received uniquely and unitedly has been passed on to us by the divinely 
transmitted Scriptures in a way suited to us, that is, by means of the variety and 
abundance of composite symbols." 


And, in so far as heaven can be found on earth, it will occur in the liturgy; and so will 
Eden: *... those saving sacraments by means of which the participants are divinised ... 
God took the trouble to re-call us to our original condition". The same transfer 
appears in the use of athletic imagery, which Ps. Denys applies to baptism and to the 
struggle with Satan.'* 

The monastic structure arose from disciples' recognising the charismatic powers of 
the great ascetics: "The total dependence of small groups of disciples on a spiritual 
father, or on a group of spiritual fathers, was the sine qua non of survival and spiritual 
growth in the desert". The result was a movement into the desert away from civil 
and ecclesiastical structures. The monasteries eventually evolved into what Karl Heussi 
called the Sonderwelt, i.e., a perfect society, which was sufficient unto itself.'Éé The 
relationship between the monastic father (abba) and the novice monk is indicative of a 
hierarchy of charisma which is has its parallel in Ps. Denys in the relationship between 
the hierarch and the catechumen: 


! John Climacus, Ladder of Divine Ascent, 14; quoted in Brown 1988, 237. A. Louth says 
that John was "totally unaffected by Denys"; see Denys the Areopagite (London-Wilton Ct. 
1989; hereafter, Louth 1989), 116. Cf. also Lausiac History, 2.3, 18.17 (pp. 33, 63); Life, 22 
(p. 47). 

? Life, 14 (p. 42). 

* Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, 1.4 (p. 198). 

^ Ibid., 3.3.7; 2.3.6 (pp. 217-218, 207). 

5 Brown 1988, 227. 

16 K, Heussi, Der Ursprung des Mónchtums (Tübingen 1936), passim. 
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Someone fired by love of transcendent reality and longing for a sacred share of it 
comes first to an initiate, asks to be brought to the hierarch, and promises 
complete obedience to whatever is laid upon him. He asks him to take charge of 
his training and of everything connected with his future life." 


In Ps. Denys, there is one Christian system which is liturgical and hierarchical: “... 
inferiors may not trespass boldly and sacrilegiously on the functions of their 
superiors".? The monks have their place; it is in the congregation. While there is, 
for Ps. Denys, no limit to the perfection of a Christian, he will, nevertheless, attain it 
without transcending his position in the hierarchy. It is a question of what he is; and 
for one thing, he is under the authority of the bishop. Thus the monk is recognised as 
the “most exalted” of the initiates (i.e., of the baptised), but he remains less than the 
hierarch.'? 

The implications of the two views — for sacramental practice, for forms of prayer, 
for Christian perfection, and for membership in the hierarchy — highlight the 
differences between early monasticism and the visible, structured Church. 

In monastic literature, hermits are represented as achieving Christian perfection 
outside of the sacramental system. Antony of Egypt, for example, is presented in the 
Life as passing twenty years in an abandoned fort, receiving only semi-annually visitors 
who supplied him with something to live on.” And there is also the ascetic Mark, to 
whom “an angel administered [the sacrament] from the altar", as an instance of a 
monk in his perfection bypassing the ministry of the ecclesiastical hierarchy.”! 

In contrast, the whole of Ps. Denys’s Ecclesiastical Hierarchy is based on the 
liturgies of baptism, of anointing, and of the Eucharist. “[Communion] is the 
sacrament of sacraments ... and guided by the inspiration of the spirit of the Deity, I 
must be uplifted to the sacred contemplation of it”. In the same way, baptism is 
described as: “an uplifting path toward that inheritance which awaits us in heaven 
...". On earth, only the sacraments can raise us to God.” 

Like the sacraments, liturgical prayer was less important to the monks than 
contemplation. It is clear from the apophthegmata that monks attended the liturgy; but 
there is surprisingly: little reference to the liturgy itself or evidence that the monks drew 
upon it in their prayers. It was the unmediated biblical text itself that nourished the 
spiritual lives of the monks, as in the case of Ammonius who “had committed to 
memory the Old and New Testaments’. Indeed, monks were commonly expected 
to memorise at least parts of the psalter and of the New Testament." In the Life, 
Antony's prayer is always presented as private. There is no set formula implied, not 
even the Psalms. Even if Antony was illiterate,? he could still have learned biblical 
passages by heart, as his disciples did. We note, with some surprise, that no synaxis is 


" Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, 2.2.2 (pp. 201-202); cf. 2.2.8, 2.3.4 (pp. 204, 206). 

'8 Ibid., 5.1.7 (p. 238). 

9 E.g., ibid., 6.1.3 (pp. 244-245). 

? Life, 12 (pp. 40-41). 

2?! Lausiac History, 18.25 (p. 65). 

2 Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, 3.3.1, 1.2.1 (pp. 209, 200). 

? Lausiac History, 11.4 (p. 47). 

^ Cf., e.g., P. Rousseau, Pachomius: the making of a community in fourth-century Egypt 
(Berkeley 1985), 81. 

?5 Life, 1 (p. 30). It may simply be that Antony was not skilled in rhetoric. 
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mentioned even in section 44 of the Life, which describes Antony’s lavra. The same 
privatisation of prayer is striking in the case of coenobitic monks: 


The regular morning prayer consisted of extensive readings from scripture, 
followed at intervals by common recitation of the Our Father and periods of 
silent reflection. ... During the synaxis ... the monks were expected to work 
quietly ...”6 


This monastic practice of praying the Psalms occurs also in Ps. Denys where, 
however, it is described as liturgical: “The sacred psalmody is a part of the 
hierarchical mysteries”.”’ 

The monks were admired as perfect Christians. As already existing in heaven, they 
were regarded as having direct contact with God. Peter Brown? has made 
comprehensible to us the power in society of personages such as Simeon Stylites (c. 
390-459) who was literally above the things of this world in his mediation between God 
and man. The earlier, more important Basil the Great (330-379) had already expressed 
his conviction that the monastic vocation was simply the Christian ideal.” A 
consequence of these ideas was the practice within the monastery of reconciling erring 
brethren in a system of confession and penance not totally dissimilar to the rites of 
public penance.” This practice Ps. Denys seems consciously to counter in Letter 8,’ 
in which the monk Demophilus (“lover of the common people”) is rebuked for 
interfering with the proper functioning of a priest ministering to a penitent. And with 
regard to baptism, we know from The Lives of the Monks of Palestine that Euthymius, 
a monk-priest, baptised converts on the spot.” 

Monasticism was anti-hierarchical in that the perfect Christian was described as 
hidden and unknown. Monks liked to contrast one mode. of the Christian life with 
another: 


A monk asked a certain old man, saying, “there are two brothers. one of them is 
quiet in his cell, and prolongs his fast for six days at a time, with much 
suffering; but the other tends the sick. Whose work is the more acceptable to 
God?" And the old man answered: “If the brother who fasts for six days were 
to hang himself up by the nostrils, he could not equal the other, who does service 
to the sick".? 


While the more perfect is not a monk, neither is he a bishop. In contrast, we read in 
The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy that perfection comes through baptism, within a hierarchy 


% Rousseau, op. cit., 80. 

” Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, 3.3.4 (p. 213). 

?5 “The rise and fall of the holy man in late antiquity", in Society and the Holy in Late 
Antiquity (Berkeley 1982), 103-152. 

2 P. Fedwick, The Church and the Charisma of Leadership in Basil of Caesarea, Studies and 
Texts 45 (Toronto 1979), 164, 165, n. 24. 

3 Cf. Pachomian Chronicles and Rules, *Paralipomena", ch. 5, in Pachomian Koinonia, 
vol. 2, trans. A. Veilleux, Cistercian Studies Series 46 (Kalamazoo 1981), 29-33. 

31 Pp. 269-280 (PG 3: 1083-1100). 

32 “Life of our Father Saint Euthymius", 15, in Cyril of Scythopolis: the lives of the monks 
of Palestine, trans. R.M. Price (Kalamazoo 1991), 20-21. 

3 "The Sayings of the Fathers", 17.18, in The Desert Fathers, trans. H. Waddell (London 
1936), 176. 
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which locates each person precisely where he belongs: *... those empowered by God 
to lay down sacred norms went about organising the hierarchy into fixed and unfused 
orders, giving each, as was due, its appropriate allotment".^ In particular, there is, 
there must be three-fold division of every hierarchy, and “each individual hierarchy 
reaches its term in its own inspired Hierarch".? 

John Cassian refers to the precept “... a monk ought by all means to fly from 
women and bishops" as “an old maxim of the fathers which is still current”.* 
Nevertheless, monks were sought after to become bishops and priests. More telling is 
the desire of priests and even bishops to abandon their vocation in order to become 
monks, which implies that the monastic vocation was the superior one. In The Life of 
John the Hesychast, we read the following about John, who had been ordained — 
unwillingly, of course — bishop of Colonia: 


... one night, when he was walking alone, ... he suddenly beheld approaching 
him a star of light in the shape of a cross, and heard out of this light a voice 
saying, "If you wish to be saved, follow this light". Believing the voice, he set 
off immediately and ... under the guidance of the light he came to the Great 
Laura of our sainted father Sabas. ... On receiving him, the blessed Sabas 
entrusted him to the steward of the laura, to be under his orders and serve as one 
of the beginners.” 


These characteristics imply that monks were outside of the structure of the visible 
Church, in an organisation which was not subordinate but parallel or even superior to 
the hierarchical Church. 

There were two ways of keeping monasticism within the confines of the Church. 
Some monastic literature stresses that monks supported the hierarchy by defending 
orthodoxy, as when Antony battled Arianism in Alexandria, equipped, somehow, with 
a knowledge of its tenets. In the same vein, lip service was paid to monks’ 
dependence on and subservience to the hierarchy, as when Antony wanted “every 
cleric to be held in higher regard than himself"; or in the conviction that the monk 
Valens, who claimed to be beyond the need for the sacraments, was deluded.? But 
the second approach was that of Ps. Denys, who literally put the monks in their place: 
close to the doors of the sanctuary, but firmly and permanently on the outside.” He 
confirmed this anti-monastic view, I suggest, by countering excessive monastic claims 
in his writings which enjoy, under their pseudonym, near apostolic authority. Thus, in 
his prestigious writings, the sixth century represents the end of the first era of 
monasticism, the end of its functioning as a Christian structure parallel to the Great 
Church. 


¥ Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, 2.3.1, 1.5 (pp. 204, 199); cf. ibid., 1.2 (p. 196). 

35 Tbid., 5.15 (p. 236). 

% John Cassian, Institutes 11.18, trans. E.C.S. Gibson, in A Select Library of Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, second series, vol. 11 (Grand Rapids 1973), 279. 

37 Cyril of Scythopolis, Lives of the Monks of Palestine, 223-224. 

38 Life, 69 (p. 82); cf. Lives of the Monks of Palestine, 5, 36, 165, 185, 204-205. 

% Life, 67 (p. 81); Lausiac History, 25.5 (p. 85). 

® Louth 1989, 54-55. 
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Impact of St Sabas: The Legacy of 
Palestinian Monasticism 


Palestinian monasticism is a subject that has attracted much interest, above all from 
religious historians, archaeologists, and textual experts.' The centrality of Byzantine 
religion to any critical historiography of Byzantium has contributed to this interest, but 
another reason is the abundance of hagiographical documents, ecclesiastical records and 
the profusion of archaeological remains of the religious communities. My particular focus 
is the kernel of principle that exists, recognized or not, inside the attitudes, events, actions 
and policies of Byzantine society. Such an approach has led me inevitably to the 
phenomenon of power, which is to be found working in the foundations of every society 
in every age, and not least in monasticism. My report thus involves a preliminary 
demonstration and analysis of this characteristic. 

A variety of religious, social and economic reasons has been advanced for the almost 
simultaneous development of monasteries in the Roman Empire in the late third and fourth 
centuries. Scholars, however, are in agreement that unusual forces were in action in the 
Roman Empire in this period. The devotion to an apostolic Christian ideal and an 
imperative for personal holiness in late antiquity contributed to the upsurge of a powerful 
ascetic movement. This drove men and women to brave the elements and ferocious beasts 
of the deserts of Egypt, Syria, Cappadocia and Palestine in a search for spiritual 
perfection. It is the life and legacy of one such ascetic, Sabas, that I would like to 
examine, providing as it does a case study for the workings of power in monasticism. 

My main primary source is Cyril of Scythopolis’ Life of Sabas, a hagiographical work 
by the sixth-century Sabaite monk which displays the accepted topoi of this literary form 
but has the advantage of a surprising respect for historical detail. In fact, Cyril writes: 


' The long list of distinguished scholars who have contributed to this field include D.J. Chitty, 
The Desert a City: an introduction to Egyptian and Palestinian monasticism (Oxford 1966), which 
is still the classic study of early Christian monasticism; L. Perrone, La Chiesa di Palestina e le 
controversie cristologiche (Brescia 1980); J. Binns, Ascetics and Ambassadors of Christ: the 
monasteries of Palestine 314-631 (Oxford 1994); Y. Hirschfield, The Judean Desert Monasteries 
in the Byzantine Period (New Haven, Conn. 1992) and J. Patrich, Sabas, Leader of Palestinian 
Monasticism (Washington 1995), both of whom provide historical and archaeological evidence for 
the monasteries of the period. For insightful studies of the basic texts see B. Flusin, Miracle et 
histoire dans l'oeuvre de Cyrille de Scythopolis (Paris 1983) and C.J. Stallman-Pacitti, Cyril of 
Scythopolis: a study in hagiography as apology (Massachusetts 1991). 

* Cyril of Scythopolis, Life of Sabas, ed. E. Schwartz, Kyrillos von Skythopolis, TU 49.2 
(Leipzig 1939), 85-200 at 86.22-24 (hereafter references to the Greek text are to this ed.). Cf. the 
French trans. of A.-J. Festugiére, Les moines d’Orient 3.2 (Paris 1962), 13-133. Quotations used 
in this paper are from the English trans. of R.M. Price, Cyril of Scythopolis: the lives of the monks 
of Palestine (Kalamazoo 1991), 93-219. 


The Sixth Century — End or Beginning? ed. P. Allen and E.M. Jeffreys, Byzantina 
Australiensia 10 (Brisbane 1996), 118-125. 
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“It is on this account that I have noted precise details of time and place, of persons and 
names, so as to make close investigation of the truth in these matters"? The text, in 
effect, convincingly marries an important historical account of the period with the author's 
stated agenda of praise and justification for his saint and, his unstated agenda, Cyril's own 
apologetic considerations. 

Born in 439 at Mutalasca in Cappadocia to influential Christian parents, Sabas was 
placed under the care of his maternal uncle on the appointment of his father, John, to the 
Isaurian regiment at Alexandria c. 444. Family disagreements and tensions led to his 
flight at the age of eight to the nearby monastery of Flavianae, where he spent years under 
coenobitic rule resisting all the desperate efforts of his family to retrieve their only heir. 
These qualities of independence and determination were to reappear frequently throughout 
his long and eventful life and, as we shall see, were to have a tremendous impact on the 
direction of Palestinian monasticism in succeeding centuries. 

In 456 the young monk travelled to Jerusalem on pilgrimage and spent the winter at the 
monastery of Passarion in the city. Seeking isolation in the desert, it was not long before 
he made his way to the monastery of the famous monk Euthymius, who advised a period 
of training at the cenobium of Theoctistus further east. At the age of thirty, he graduated 
to a cave near the monastery and ten years later, after a stint in the far reaches of the 
desert overcoming temptations and occasional attacks by marauders, Sabas took up 
residence in a cave on the east side of the Wadi-en-Nar in the Kidron Valley. Such was 
his reputation that, over a period of five years, a reported seventy anchorites joined him 
in the nearby natural caves of the gorge. Eventually in 483 Sabas established his Great 
Lavra, or lavritic community, across the wadi, consisting of a tower and a small oratory 
for the weekly service and an increasing number of cave cells, so that the community 
quickly grew to one hundred and fifty monks. From this humble beginning till his death 
in 532, Sabas went on to organize the foundation and appointment of six coenobia,* four 
other lavras? and six hospices at Jericho, Jerusalem and the Great Lavra for pilgrims and 
his travelling monks. 

The establishment of such a huge network of monasteries by Sabas had the effect of 
confirming his position as the leader of the anchoritic movement in Palestine in this 
period. This was acknowledged by his selection in 493 by his fellow monks as the 
archimandrite of all the lavritic monks, alongside Theodosius, archimandrite of the 
coenobitic monks. What this meant in real terms for both monks was a close co-operation 
and working relationship with successive patriarchs and the possession of a surprising 
authority that surfaced on a number of occasions. 

Developments were afoot in the Church and the empire that were to give ample 
demonstrations of this authority. Serious divisions in the Church were apparent in the lead 
up to and the aftermath of both the Council of Ephesus in 431 and the Council of 
Chalcedon in 451,6 fuelled by the obvious rivalry between the patriarchal sees for 


3 Schwartz, 86.21-24 (trans. 96). 

^ Between 492 and 514, coenobia were established at Micron, Castellion, Nicopolis, Spelaion 
(the Cave), the Tower and Zannus. 

5 Lavras organized in the region by Sabas or his appointees were those of Heptastomas, Firminus 
and Jeremiah. The New Lavra, formed in 508 by rebellious monks from the Great Lavra, was later 
in the same year returned to Sabas’ authority. 

é See W.H.C. Frend, The Rise of the Monophysite Movement (Cambridge 1972; hereafter, Frend 
1972) for a comprehensive analysis of the circumstances and events surrounding these two councils. 
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precedence.’ A vital stimulus for these divisions lay, more importantly, in the 
increasingly apparent differences between Antiochene and Alexandrian christology.* Cyril 
of Alexandria became the leading theologian and spokesman for the Alexandrian 
soteriology and his determined opposition to the Antiochene Nestorius at the Council of 
Ephesus resulted in the latter's final downfall.” Continued controversy inevitably led to 
imperial intervention and Marcian’s announcement of the Council of Chalcedon, which 
resulted in the further definition of Christ’s nature, and that of his Mother as the 
Theotokos. The apparent victory for Antiochene theology aided by Leo's Tome"! had 
been made possible by the accommodation of the moderate Cyrillianism of many Eastern 
bishops." The consequences of the important Chalcedonian definition of faith were to 
be far-reaching, precipitating the division between the ‘orthodox’ Chalcedonians and the 
anti-Chalcedonians or monophysites, who clung stubbornly to their claim to be the true 
successors of Cyril. 

Nowhere was this conflict fought out more vigorously than amongst the monks of 
Palestine, Syria and Egypt. Juvenal’s support of Chalcedon guaranteed the patriarchal 
elevation of Jerusalem, but on return to Palestine he was assailed by a formidable monastic 
opposition to his actions which resulted in his deposition.'* Despite his reinstatement in 
453, the Church in Palestine was to remain divided in the following years, with Sabas 
proving to be a formidable Chalcedonian supporter, renowned for both his spiritual 


7 The struggle between the patriarchates for precedence was based on historical developments 
as much as the personalties of the patriarchs. The rank of the sees at this period was determined 
by the pre-eminence of the cities as civil capitals despite the claims of apostolic foundation, hence 
the elevation of Constantinople at the Council of Constantinople in 381. For a study of the intrigues 
that surrounded such claims see N.H. Baynes, “Alexandria and Constantinople: a study in 
ecclesiastical diplomacy”, Byzantine Studies and other Essays (London 1955), 97-115. 

* The Alexandrian emphasis on the divine and single nature of Christ was in marked contrast to 
the Antiochene view of the integrity of Christ’s manhood, which led to a belief in the essential 
nature of his humanity and a consequent definition of two distinct natures or Aypostases, with a 
resultant impact on the interpretation of man’s ultimate salvation. For a definitive examination of 
the issues, see A. Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition, vol. 1, From the Apostolic Age to the 
Council of Chalcedon (451), trans. J. Bowden (Atlanta 1975). Also Frend 1972, 104-142. 

? See Frend 1972, 16-21. Cyril of Alexandria devastatingly claimed that according to Antiochene 
theology Christ became a mere instrument of God and his inferior. See Ep. ad monachos Aegypti 
(CPG 5301), ACO 1.1.1, 10-23. 

10 These christological differences were debated at the Council of Chalcedon in 451 and resulted 
in the denunciation of the Constantinopolitan archimandrite Eutyches, who had endorsed the 
Alexandrian theology of Cyril but further proposed “two natures before the union, only one after 
it”. For a thorough examination of the issues concerned and the background to the two councils, 
see A. Grillmeier, op. cit. Also valuable is R.V. Sellers, The Council of Chalcedon: a historical 
and doctrinal survey (London 1953). 

" The Council's acceptance is shown in session III, ACO 2.1.2, 79-82. 

12 See P.T.R. Gray, The Defense of Chalcedon in the East (451-553) (Leiden 1979), 7-16. Also 
Frend 1972, 1-5. 

3 See H. Bacht, “Die Rolle des orientalischen Mónchtums in den kirchen politischen 
Auseinandersetzungen um Chalkedon (431-519)", in Das Konzil von Chalkedon. Geschichte und 
Gegenwart 2, ed. A. Grillmeier and H. Bacht, 4th ed. (Würzburg 1973), 193-314. 

^ See E. Honigmann, "Juvenal of Jerusalem", DOP 5 (1950), 247-261. Another useful 
account is from D.J. Chitty, "Jerusalem after Chalcedon, AD 451-518", The Christian East 2, n.s. 
no. 1, 22-32; also op. cit., 89-92. 
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authority and his secular power. The first evidence of this occurred in 511 when Sabas 
was chosen by Patriarch Elias to head a delegation of monastic superiors to the Emperor 
Anastasius at Constantinople. When one investigates the reasons for the visit, one finds 
not only the use of Sabas as a champion of Chalcedonian orthodoxy against the 
questionable theological stance of the court,’® but also his employment to plead the case 
for the reduction of the Palestinian superflua discriptio: the added burden of unpaid tax 
redistribution for great land-owners, which of course included the Church of Jerusalem." 
Both services were hardly the normal duties of a monk, the self-professed exile from 
worldly cares. How can we explain the choice of Sabas and other monks for such 
important civic and ecclesiastical roles? It is obvious that Elias had judged the services 
of Sabas and the other monks to be imperative for a successful completion of such an 
important mission. What this implies is an impressive status for the monk in his society. 
The question remains, how and why? 

A study of events confirms the unusual domination of society in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, firstly, by influential ecclesiastics and then by holy men. The ideological and 
political power resident in the imperial person since Augustus was challenged overtly by 
the growing social and innovative authority of Christianity. The basic ingredients of 
power: economics, politics and religion, were moving firmly into their hands, a 
development enhanced by an identification of the interests of the Church with those of the 
Roman Empire after Constantine. There have been excellent studies of this development 
by many scholars, including Peter Brown, Averil Cameron and Philip Rousseau.” I 
would like to suggest another viewpoint, or rather another aspect of the same view. 

I believe that the progression can be explained or clarified from the basis of ideological 
power.? A group or movement that monopolizes or provides new norms and a coherent 
social organization, is known to command ideological power. (Investigation of many 
examples in history show that this power is enhanced if accompanied by a sacred 
authority, one that cuts across power institutions of the secular state.? Basic to such an 
examination is the question of how power can be defined and recognized in social 


'S Cyril of Scythopolis, Life of Sabas, 139.20-27 (trans. 149). 

16 Tbid., 140.10-141.15 (150). 

1 Tbid., 145.14-30 (155). 

!8 Bishops in the fourth century increasingly involved themselves in civilian affairs. An imperial 
decree of 318 gave them the equivalent authority of magistrates in private litigation: Cod. Theod., 
L27.1. They were known also to involve themselves at critical times in the defence of cities and 
the ransom of prisoners using Church resources: J. Herrin, The Formation of Christendom (London 
1987), 73. 

9 See P. Brown, “The Rise and Function of the Holy Man in Late Antiquity," JRS 61 (1971), 
80-101; idem, Power and Persuasion in Late Antiquity (London 1992); Averil Cameron, 
Christianity and the Rhetoric of Empire (Berkeley-Los Angeles 1991); P. Rousseau, Ascetics, 
Authority and the Church in the Age of Jerome and Cassian (Oxford 1978) and Basil of Caesarea 
(Berkeley 1994). 

? For my purposes ideological power is the inherent force of a social movement, a religion or 
an institution dominated by an individual body of doctrine. It is therefore intrinsically distinct from 
the other power sources found in society: economic and political/military. 

?! See M. Mann, The Sources of Social Power, vol. 1, A history of power from the beginning to 
A.D. 1760 (Cambridge 1986), 22. This generalized examination of power relationships in world 
history affords a valuable insight into the social and political impact of various successful societies, 
both secular and religious. 
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relations. Sociological theorists have long sought to analyse the networks of interactions 
between individuals, the economy and the state, selecting relations that are more powerful 
than others. Can we accept Weber’s primary definition that power is the ability of one 
actor or group to manipulate another to do something that they would not otherwise do?” 
I suggest that this useful assertion requires the added acceptance of interactionism,” with 
its acknowledgment of the perceptions and choices of the person or group that has been 
controlled. Power can only exist where choices are made and resulting actions performed 
on both sides. A true understanding and appreciation of the power of a group or an 
individual, therefore, is reliant on the perceptions and attitudes of those affected. Powerful 
ideologies succeed and are diffused if the conditions of the times and the mentality of 
society find them relevant. Their power lies in an ability to provide solutions for the 
needs of their particular societies that existing institutions cannot or do not provide. The 
attraction and power of asceticism in these centuries lies, I believe, in the accepted 
perception of the resulting benefits of self-denial and withdrawal both for the ascetic and, 
ultimately, his contemporaries. To Christian society, these monks became the heroes of 
the desert who, in their rejection of the world and their espousal of the hard path to 
perfection, had earned respect and trust and therefore unwittingly succeeded in a new 
construction of power. This was demonstrated by their prominent standing and influence 
on society at this period. 

In Palestine we observe an interesting progression. In the late fifth and sixth centuries, 
the leading monks repeatedly display an aggressive self-assurance that sees them present 
on the world stage, reflecting their re-integration, when deemed necessary, with the wider 
Christian community and their assumption of a leading role in theological and community 
affairs. A vivid example of this occurred in 513 with an even more dramatic show of 
power by Sabas and the monks. The refusal of the Patriarch Elias of Jerusalem to accept 
the synodical letters of the anti-Chalcedonian Severus, newly appointed patriarch of 
Antioch, resulted in a renewed attempt by compliant clerics, accompanied by an imperial 
force, to present these letters. The reaction caused by the news of this reaching Sabas 
at the Great Lavra is graphically described by Cyril: 


Sabas went up to the holy city with the other superiors of the desert. They drove 
those who came with Severus’ synodical letters from the holy city and, collecting 
the mass of monks from all directions in front of the holy church of Calvary, 
shouted out together with those of Jerusalem, “Anathema to Severus and those in 
communion with him”, while the agentes in rebus, magistrates and soldiers sent by 
the emperor stood by and listened.” 


Again, these are hardly the actions of an insignificant group in society. Sabas and the 
monks, by virtue of their intrinsic spiritual power and accepted moral superiority, had 
succeeded in supplanting and defeating both the recognized secular and the ecclesiastical 
authority. 


? M. Weber: “Power is the possibility that one actor within a social relationship will be in a 
position to carry out his own will despite resistance," The Theory of Social and Economic 
Organization (Glencoe 1947), 152. 

? Pp. Riches, “Power as a Representational Model", Power and Knowledge, ed. R. Fardon 
(Edinburgh 1985), 82-85. 

^ Cyril of Scythopolis, Life of Sabas, 148.22-27 (trans. 158). 

?5 Ibid., 148.27-149.6 (trans. 158-159). 
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If any further proof is necessary of the monk’s influence and new role, this is 
forthcoming five years later; the Patriarch Elias has been banished from his see, 
supplanted by John who was prepared to bow to the Emperor Anastasius, accept Severus 
and anathematize Chalcedon. The new patriarch, bowing to pressure from Sabas and the 
other desert superiors, was persuaded to break his promise of compliance to the dux of 
Palestine, which precipitated a quick reaction from the emperor in the form of imperial 
troops and imprisonment for John. This in turn was answered by yet another descent of 
Sabas and an estimated ten thousand monks from all sides, who assembled at St Stephen’s 
Basilica in Jerusalem to face the imperial officials and the emperor’s nephew, Hypatius. 
When John ascended the pulpit, he was accompanied by Sabas and Theodosius who 
significantly stood on either side of him, reinforcing the importance of the patriarch’s 
message and their own position in contemporary Christian society. The three proceeded 
to anathematize all heretics and confirm the council of Chalcedon in response to the 
congregation’s shouted demands. Such a mass demonstration of strength and unity 
between patriarch and monk was daunting indeed, as is clear in the following passage: 


After this outcome, the dux in fear of the multitude of monks fled to Caesarea. 
Hypatius assured the fathers with oaths, “I come here not in communion with 
Severus, but out of desire for the honour of your communion”. He made an 
offering of a hundred pounds of gold coin to each of the holy churches of the 
Resurrection, Calvary and the venerable Cross.” 


The clear message of the source is the monk’s ability to influence the highest 
representative of the Church in Palestine to defy imperial authority by supporting 
Chalcedon, and then to publicly confront this authority and effect withdrawal. This 
victory is impressively compounded by the public apology, the capitulation and a 
substantial monetary reparation by the emperor’s nephew. This is indeed a display of 
power, based on a supreme self-confidence in both the rightness of one’s cause and one’s 
personal authority acknowledged by the community. 

At the heart of such an acknowledgment, I believe is a social process that is present in 
some form in all societies since time immemorial. Here a group or a society endows one 
of its members with an exalted status and power, producing a hero, a king or a holy man 
or woman. This process has been defined as interstitiality," a cultural construct whereby 
an individual is perceived as belonging to two distinct cultural states in his society. Such 
ambiguity is the result of the perception that the individual or group possesses some 
extraordinary attribute or moral quality, which places them beyond the normal for their 
community. In the case of the holy man or monk, the most common and striking feature 
is society's acceptance of their ability to perform miracles, and as noted by Evelyne 
Patlagean,?* Bernard Flusin? and others, this attribute forms a very important and basic 
tenet of hagiographical material. Sabas and the other holy men and women, despite their 
voluntary withdrawal from society, demonstrate repeatedly their ability and willingness to 
aid those in need using personal influence or supernatural means. This ability lies at the 


?$ Tbid., 152.5-10 (trans. 161). 

? M. Douglas, Purity and Danger: an analysis of the concepts of pollution and taboo (London 
1969); M. Beard, "The sexual status of Vestal Virgins", JRS 70 (1980), 12-27. 

? E. Patlagean, "Ancienne hagiographie byzantine et histoire sociale", Structure, sociale, 
famille, chrétienté à Byzance (London 1981), 106-126. 

2 B. Flusin, Miracle et histoire dans l'oeuvre de Cyrille de Scythopolis (Paris 1983). 
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core, and is an integral part of their social power. 

This is amply demonstrated in 530, on the appointment of the ninety-one-year-old Sabas 
by Peter, patriarch of Jerusalem, to travel to Constantinople and petition Justinian for the 
remission of taxes for Palestine in the wake of hardships resulting from the Samaritan 
rebellion.” His enthusiastic welcome is reflected in the imperial galleys provided for his 
reception, the escort to the court by Epiphanius, patriarch of Constantinople, and the 
deferential treatment by Justinian and Theodora.” Not only is Sabas’ original request for 
alleviation of the taxes met, but four additional favours are granted: the rebuilding of 
destroyed church property, the provision of a pilgrim hospital, the completion of the 
Church of the Theotokos in Jerusalem, and a castrum manned by a garrison to be built 
in the Judean desert for protection of the monasteries.” 

It is not merely the imperial acceptance of Sabas’ authority that is of interest, but the 
resulting promised reward to Justinian and his empire. The emperor is assured by the 
holy man that as a result of such good and worthwhile deeds, his empire will be 
spectacularly blessed: 


I believe that God, in return for these five acts of yours pleasing to him, will add 
to your empire Africa, Rome and all the rest of the empire of Honorius, which were 
lost by the emperors who reigned before Your all pious Serenity, in order that you 
may extirpate the Arian heresy, together with those of Nestorius and Origen.” 


We have here the proof that Sabas is viewed and treated not merely as the intermediary 
between emperor and Church, but also between God and emperor. His recommendations 
have a divine authority and may not be ignored. The continued success of the Roman 
empire depended not only on a united Church working in unison with the emperor, but 
also the good services of the holy man. 

It is this inheritance that the monks of the Great Lavra were to draw on after Sabas’ 
death. When the seductive appeal of Origenism began to spread through the desert 
monasteries and even encroached on the Great Lavra, it eventually met powerful resistance 
from the new hegoumenos, Gelasius, who succeeded in rallying opposition and eventually 
expelled forty Origenist monks. The monastery became the rallying point for orthodoxy 
and its inhabitants gained the reputation of spiritual warriors protected by supernatural 
powers. This is clearly delineated by Cyril in his description of the fate of Leontius and 
the other Origenist monks from the New Lavra who, with pick-axes and other primitive 
weapons, had set out in fury intent on demolition of the Great Lavra: 


But the God of Abba Sabas worked a great miracle. At the second hour of the day 
there descended on them mist and darkness; after wandering at a loss for the whole 
day through rough and impassable places ... they found themselves with difficulty 
on the following day at the monastery of blessed Marcianus ... And so ... they 
returned home humiliated at achieving nothing.” 


We see delineated here the use of miracles to aid the righteous and defeat those who 
oppose orthodoxy. Cyril has given an explanation for the unsuccessful raid in terms 


9 Cyril of Scythopolis, Life of Sabas, 173.4-173.9 (trans. 182). 
?! Ibid., 173.12-27 (trans. 182-183). 

? Ibid., 175.7-19; 176.21-23 (trans. 185). 

3 Ibid., 175.19-24 (trans. 185). 

Ibid., 190.21-27 (trans. 199). 
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understood and acceptable by his society, and appropriate for his stated goal of praise for 
his saint. Present also is his use of the incident to further the reputation and benefits of 
orthodoxy in the monastic community, and the same agenda is seen in the subsequent 
account that details the triumph of Gelasius. The hegoumenos is given credit for 
Justinian’s edict of 543 against the Origenist doctrines,” and later plays a leading role 
in the opposition to the teachings of Theodore of Mopsuestia.” This crusade is taken up 
by Conon, a later successor at the Great Lavra who, alarmed by the crisis in the Church 
of Jerusalem, travels to Constantinople and is influential in convincing Justinian of the 
need for an ecumenical council to further define orthodoxy. The monastery and its 
hegoumenoi, following in the footsteps of Sabas, had again exhibited an amazing ability 
to influence decisions and events in their society. 

The important legacy of Sabas became magnified in the following centuries by the well 
deserved reputation of Sabaite hagiographers, historians, theologians, melodists, translators 
and scribes. The Great Lavra, as an acknowledged intellectual as well as spiritual centre, 
produced amongst many others, the monk Strategios" who gave us the valuable account 
of the sack of Jerusalem in 614 by the Persians, St John of Damascus (c. 675-c. 749), 
who laid down the principles of the fight against the Iconoclasts with his famous treatises 
for the defence of images, and Cosmas the Melode, the author of important liturgical 
hymns and poetry. A number of Sabaite monks were also responsible for the translation, 
and hence preservation, of many important Greek and Syriac works into Arabic.” 

As such, they can legitimately claim to have been the custodians and promoters of the 
Christian legacy in succeeding centuries, the true successors to the spiritual and secular 
power of their founder. 


55 Ibid., 191.25-192.3 (trans. 200-201). 

% Ibid., 194.15-195.27 (trans. 203-204). 

? F. C. Conybeare, “Antiochus Strategos’ account of the sack of Jerusalem in A.D. 614", 
trans. from N. Marr's Georgian edition, English Historical Review 25 (1910), 502-517. Also a 
Greek fragment in PG 89: 1421-1689B. 

38 Abu Qurrah from Edessa, Bishr ibn as-Sirri from Damascus, Anthony David from Baghdad 
and Abraham from Tiberias and Stephen from ar-Ramlah. See S. H. Griffith, *Anthony David of 
Baghdad, scribe and monk of Mar Sabas: Arabic in the monasteries of Palestine", Church History 
58 (1989), 7-19. 
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Aspects of Spiritual Direction: 
The Palestinian Tradition 


Introduction 

There is no subject more essential and at the same time more misunderstood — most 
crucial and most critical alike — than that of spiritual authority. The various dimensions 
and problems of spiritual authority comprise a central aspect of the church which has not 
been meticulously charted in either ecclesiastical or academic circles. Consequently, there 
is a surprising sparsity of information in the patristic tradition on the aberrations in 
attitude or the abuses in action on the part of the “elder” in the relationship of spiritual 
direction. Even the primary sources that deal with the particular qualities or charisms 
necessary for the practice of spiritual fatherhood! are not in fact concerned with the 
potential dangers or potent effects of pseudo-direction. The Christian classics of spiritual 
literature will not normally undermine the responsibilities proper to the director, but they 
will rarely underline the results of improper direction. Only general advice will be offered 
by the Church Fathers against the possible harm in: 


submitting oneself to a master without experience, or to one still subject to the 
passions, because he might initiate one into the diabolical life instead of the 
evangelical.’ i 


The "two old men”: Barsanuphius and John 

The great age of Palestinian monasticism constitutes a link between the earlier Egyptian 
movements of the third-fourth centuries and the later Byzantine developments of the 
seventh-eighth centuries. Monastic life flourished in Palestine during the fifth and sixth 
centuries, coming to an end in 638 when Jerusalem fell to the Arabs and the centres of 
monasticism shifted to the West and to Asia Minor. 

The two main regions of Palestinian monastic life were the area from the Holy City of 
Jerusalem to the Dead Sea, and Gaza. It is in the latter region that a monk named 
Barsanuphius, himself an ascetic from Egypt, settles with a disciple named Seridos. When 
others gradually gather around these two charismatic men, a monastery is built and Seridos 
is appointed abbot. Barsanuphius moves to a cell sometime between the years 525-527 and 
leads a solitary life, receiving only abba Seridos for personal counsel. Very soon 
afterwards another hermit named John — of whose background we know less — assumes 
a similar life in a nearby cell. They both die around the middle of the sixth century, 
sometime between 543-546. 


! The basic study on spiritual fatherhood remains that by I. Hausherr, Spiritual Direction in the 
Early Christian East (Kalamazoo 1990; originally in French: Rome 1955). See esp. ch. 8 on *the 
efficacy of spiritual direction", 243-266. 

? Cf. Symeon the New Theologian, The Practical Chapters (Kalamazoo 1982), 33-34. 


The Sixth Century — End or Beginning? ed. P. Allen and E.M. Jeffreys, Byzantina 
Australiensia 10 (Brisbane 1996), 126-130. 
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Barsanuphius and John in their cells see no one, only advising people through messages 
delivered in the form of written questions and answers. In this way they guide not only 
the nearby monastery but also numerous daily visitors from afar. Barsanuphius, known 
as “the great old man”, is more spiritual in his responses; John, known simply as “the 
other old man", deals with more practical matters. Sometimes they just say: “go and ask 
the other old man". 

Often twentieth-century scholars, indeed sometimes the primary sources themselves, 
tend to emphasise the more extraordinary qualities of the early desert-dwellers. However, 
Barsanuphius and John are normally less spectacular: they are not the eccentric miracle- 
workers,’ but the practical advisers; they are not extreme ascetics,‘ but offer instead 
balanced teaching and positive hope; they are not speculative mystics or charismatic 
visionaries,? preferring rather to encourage and edify people in their daily struggle. 

Some 850 pieces from this religious correspondence survive, a living testimony of men 
and women inquiring at the time about diverse aspects of the spiritual life. The questions 
addressed to the elders come from clergy and laity. They range in content from personal 
temptations to interpersonal relationships, from spiritual issues of joy or depression to 
practical matters of property and employment, from social questions concerning Jews and 
pagans to superstitious themes such as magic, from theological and liturgical directions to 
questions dealing with talking in church or taking a bath. 

Barsanuphius and John have behind them two centuries of ascetic experience in the 
tradition of the Desert Fathers. Their spirituality is in the succession of the earlier 
inhabitants of Nitria, Scetis and Kellia. Indeed in the wonderful expression of Lucien 
Regnault, the French translator of these as yet unedited letters, “What the Sayings of the 
Desert Fathers let us glimpse only in the form of transitory flashes, is here played out 
before our very eyes like a film". 


Direction and Submission: a course by correspondence 

In their Letters, the two elders are clear and convinced about one matter: the need for 
spiritual direction and for submission to a spiritual guide. We all need an adviser; no one 
can travel the journey alone. This legacy they have bequeathed to their own disciple, 
Dorotheus of Gaza, *Do you know someone who has fallen? Well, you can be certain 


3 There are nonetheless certain miracles attributed to their power: see Letters 1, 43, 47, 124, 
171, 227, 510, 581 and 781. The letters are in Greek, though Barsanuphius himself was certainly 
a Copt. See the Greek text cited by S. Schoinas (Volos 1960), originally edited by St Nicodemus 
of the Holy Mountain, Koc woxmpedcotarn neptyovoa drokplioets ... ovyypadpeton, èv touc 
óoíov ... Bapaavovdlov koi Twcvvov (Venice 1816); incomplete Eng. trans. by D.J. Chitty, 
Barsanuphius and John: Questions and Answers, in PO 31; and the French translation and 
introduction by L. Regnault, Barsanuphe et Jean de Gaza: Correspondance (Abbaye de Solesmes 
1972). A brief yet insightful account of the life and letters of Barsanuphius and John may also be 
found in D. Chitty, The Desert City: an introduction to Egyptian and Palestinian monasticism 
(Oxford 1966), esp. 132-142, where Chitty informs us that he was "engaged on a critical edition" 
(p. 133) of the questions and answers, a project sadly cut short by his own death in 1966. 

^ Yet they do also lead a rigorous and disciplined life: see Letters 72, 73, 78 and 97. 

5 Although there are examples of clairvoyance: see Letters 1, 27, 31, 54, 163, 777 and 800. 
For an example of mystic experience, cf. Letter 110. 

$ Quoted in P. Brown, The Body and Society: men, women and sexual renunciation in early 
Christianity (New York 1990), 233. 
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that this person has trusted himself.’ 

Barsanuphius and John repeatedly stress the idea of self-detachment or renunciation 
through the cutting off of one’s will: we are to do nothing without the advice of a wise 
elder. This is an absolute principle of salvation.’ 

The two “old men”, however, are at the same time anxious to underline the effort 
(onovdh) required on the part of the spiritual director. For the vocation of spiritual 
direction presupposes a life of continual prayer,!' a temperament that is slow — indeed 
foreign (&AAdtpios) — to anger," as well as a nature that is both gentle (rp&og) and 
generous (émeuchc): “not wounding one's neighbour: that is the way of Christ.” 

This is why one should not hasten to appoint — even to consider — oneself an abba. 
Barsanuphius writes almost in the form of a complaint, aware of the innate dangers: 


I do not wish to become either an elder or a teacher to anyone. For I have the 
Apostle who rebukes me: you, then, that teach others, will you not teach yourself? 
(Rom 2:21).5 


It is dangerous and tempting for the spiritual guide to overlook his or her own salvation 
by being distracted by the role of spiritual direction. This form of “transference” — from 
concentration on one's personal struggle to apparent concern for others’ weaknesses — in 
the end proves to be self-destructive: "God knows, that if I ignore my own salvation, 
how will I find the strength to care for you"?! 

These Palestinian epistolographers and professors of spirituality are anxious, therefore, 
to emphasise the mutuality involved in the relationship between elder and disciple. This 
solidarity is expressed in the respect” of the elder for the disciple, as well as in the 
elder's readiness to receive from the disciple: "The Lord has bound your soul to mine, 
saying, do not leave him. So it is not for me to teach you but to learn from you". 

This *soul-ness" or “oneness of soul" (ónowuxía) between teacher and pupil extends 
beyond this life and the next. For the spiritual elder, there is a greater degree of 
identity with than authority over the disciple. Therefore, the emphasis is always on 
consulting (cupfovA(o), and not on compelling (&v&yxm:? “never force a person's will, 
but simply sow in hope. For our Lord too did not compel truth, but only evangelised; and 
whoever wanted to, heard"?! 

There is a profound respect for the free will, which cannot be restrained or 


? Teaching 5.66; ed. L. Regnault-J. de Préville, SC 92: 258. 

5 Cf. Letters 162, 344, 356, 551, 558, 583, 694, 703. 

? Cf. Letters 144, 242, 243, 614. See also Letters 192, 209, 227, 262, 263. 
V Cf. Letters 109 and 206. 

" Cf. Letters 17, 80 109, 129, 208, 216, 235, 255, 353, 365, 645. 
2 Letter 23. 

3 Letter 26. 

^ Letter 26. 

5 Letter 162. 

'6 Letter 77. 

" Letter 208. Cf. also Letters 1, 119, 121. 

5 Letter 164. 

1 Letters 5 and 305. 

? Letter 187. 

"Letter 35. 
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constrained.” The elder stands beside the disciple as a soul-companion and merely 
accompanies the will: “Do not conceive in your heart that I have given you a rule; it is 
not a rule but a brotherly opinion".? 

Now this opinion is not just external advice. The spiritual elder teaches predominantly 
by personal example. This is what accounts for the authority of the words. The idea 
is prevalent that from a holy elder “you can hear not a more or less valuable private 
opinion, but the judgement of the Holy Fathers".? A more recent and popular elder of 
the Orthodox Church, Seraphim of Sarov (d. 1833), said: "I give only what God tells me 
to give"? 

Barsanuphius believes that this form of obedience — as openness to divine grace and 
not just conformation to human laws" — is the way of the saints whose accountability 
before God confirms their authority from God: "therefore the saints do not speak of 
themselves, but it is God who Speaks in them as God wills — sometimes in a hidden and 
at other times in an open manner". 

So the channels of the director are open for communion with God in prayer and for 
communication with the disciple in care. The spiritual elder does nothing less that take 
on full responsibility for the souls of others: 


although you ask something beyond my strength, I shall show you the limits of love, 
that it is forced to move even beyond its limits. I admire you, and I assume 
responsibility for you, on this one condition, that you in turn bear the keeping of my 
words and commandments.” 


Sometimes the elder will assume total responsibility," while at other times the 
responsibility is partial.’ On occasion the elder covers the sins from childhood and even 
birth,” but always the loving concern reaches far beyond death: “I will never abandon 
you, even in the Age to come".? 

There is a sense in which the compassion involved in the spiritual relationship conquers 
not only the guilt of sin but the very power of death. This is why the elder refuses even 
to enter heaven unless the disciple too is saved. Barsanuphius often prays: “Master, either 
take me into your Kingdom with my children, or else wipe me also off your book". 
The biblical source is Exodus 32:32, but these utterances also highlight the power of the 
loving prayer of a righteous person (James 5:16). 

This attitude of vicarious transference is legitimate in as much as it reveals an 
extraordinary ascendancy over human existence. For the opening up that occurs between 


? Letter 51. 

? Letter 160. 

^ Letter 344. 

?5 See K. Ware, "The Spiritual Father in Orthodox Christianity", Cross Currents 1974, 296. 
6 Cf. V. Zander, St. Seraphim of Sarov (London 1975), 32. 
27 Cf. Letter 344. 

238 Letter 778. 

? Letter 270. 

9 Cf. Letters 48, 169, 231, 239 and 614. 

31 Cf. Letter 168. 

32 Cf. Letters 202 and 210. 

Letter 239. See also Letter 647. 

* Letter 100. Cf. also Letters 212, 217, 573, 645 and 790. 
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elder and disciple is the allowing of the divine Other into the whole of one’s life. 
Reintegration presupposes reconciliation; and repentance in turn pre-requires a 
relationship. It is this spiritual relationship — and not obedience to any outward rules or 
codes — that is unconditional and enduring. This is why the elder will in fact care for the 
disciple more than the disciple himself/herself does. Quite simply because God does!” 


Conclusion 

Obedience and submission are qualities that may be soul-making for the disciple, but these 
very virtues of the disciple may become soul-breaking for the spiritual director. For the 
elder must at all times be aware of his/her limitations before God (whose divine will must 
be reflected), as well as of his/her boundaries with regard to the disciple (whose free will 
must at all times be respected). This is why the Palestinian elders know too well the 
distinction between “command” (évtoAh) and “opinion” (yvópum). The “other old man", 
John, writes: 


Simple advice according to God is one thing, and a command is another. Advice is 
counsel without compulsion, showing a person the straight way in life; but a 
command has an inviolable bond.? 


In this respect, the Palestinian tradition is neither an innovation in desert spiritual 
literature nor a deviation from the way of the Desert Fathers and Mothers. The sixth 
century is very much a continuation of the fifth-century desert spirituality. Barsanuphius 
sums it up as follows: “I have not bound you, brother; nor have I given you a command. 
I have simply offered you an opinion. Go then and do as you will". 


5 Cf. Letter 39. 
% Letter 368. 
? Letter 56. 
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Junillus Africanus’ Instituta Regularia Divinae Legis 
in its Justinianic Context! 


Introduction 

Junillus Africanus served the Emperor Justinian as quaestor sacri palatii, the chief 
legal minister, from 541/542 to 546. Though not as well known today as his 
immediate predecessor Tribonian, who supervised the compilation of the Corpus Iuris 
Civilis, Junillus also left behind a literary legacy of considerable interest. In the early 
540s he found time to prepare a treatise on biblical exegesis, the Instituta Regularia 
Divinae Legis, at the behest of Primasius, a North African bishop then in 
Constantinople on business for his see. Though we have learned to look for 
classicizing tendencies among Justinian's lawyers,* we have not been as attentive to 
the weight of their Christianity. Junillus' book brings us to the centre of the imperial 
court and helps us understand how Byzantium accommodated Roman law as Roman 
and Christian theories of order converged. Thus his position as the quaestor sacri 
palatii makes the Instituta especially valuable. What he has to say about law in the 
Instituta would be of interest even if we knew nothing about his master's policies, for 
he gives us the unprecedented opportunity of hearing the highest legal officer in the 
empire (after the emperor, of course) talk about human and divine law independently 
of the legislation itself. Because previous discussions of Junillus have not considered 
his treatment of law or his position as quaestor, or carefully connected his ideas with 
Justinianic doctrinal debate, I will attempt in this paper to situate Junillus' remarks 


! This work has been studied systematically and comprehensively since 1880, when H. Kihn 
produced a text and discussion: Theodor von Mopsuestia und Junilius Africanus als Exegeten 
(Freiburg i. Breisgau 1880; hereafter, Kihn 1880). I am currently preparing a translation and 
monograph discussion of Instituta Regularia Divinae Legis in collaboration with David Satran of 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem; I would like to thank Beatrice Marotta Manino for 
providing advice and a copy of her “Gli Instituta di Giunilio: alcuni aspetti esegetici", Annali 
di Storia della Esegesi 8.2 (1991), 405-419 (hereafter, Manino 1991). John Collins has 
electronically published a translation of the Instituta on the World Wide Web, and kindly sent 
me a copy of his critical apparatus to Kihn's text. I have not yet had the opportunity to see 
Wolfgang Bienert’s “Die  'instituta regularia' des  Junilius (Junillus) Africanus: ein 
nestorianisches Handbuch der Bibelwissenschaft in Abendland" in the Festschrift für Wolfgang 
Hage, forthcoming. 

? T. Honoré, Tribonian (London 1978), 237-239 (hereafter, Honoré 1978); E. Stein, "Deux 
questeurs de Justinien et l'emploi des langues dans ses novelles", Académie Royale de Belgique. 
Bulletins de la Classe des Lettres 23 (1937), 365-390, here 381-382 — repr. in E. Stein, Opera 
Minora Selecta, ed. J.-R. Palanque (Amsterdam 1968), 359-385 (hereafter, Stein 1937). 

3 Stein 1937, 379-382 establishes the date of his visit as 542. 

* Honoré 1978, passim; M. Maas, "Roman history and Christian ideology in Justinianic 
reform legislation", DOP 40 (1986), 17-31 (hereafter, Maas 1986). 


The Sixth Century — End or Beginning? ed. P. Allen and E.M. Jeffreys, Byzantina 
Australiensia 10 (Brisbane, 1996), 131-144. 
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about law in the context of Justinian’s religious policies and legal theories. 
Understanding Junillus’ Instituta as a Justinianic document is a necessary first step in 
appreciating its value in a long chain of textual transmission across three cultures, 
stretching from the Syriac orient via Constantinople to the Latin West. 

The Jnstituta have a complicated history. The material on which the treatise is based 
originated in several places. The first of these which Junillus acknowledges is the 
Antiochene exegetical tradition as expounded at the School of Nisibis. Junillus claims 
as his particular source a certain Paul the Persian, an influential contemporary figure of 
that eastern academy who at the emperor’s request had once debated against a 
Manichaean in Constantinople (see below) and also lectured there during the late 520s. 
Paul eventually became bishop of Nisibis He was one of several foreign teachers 
known to have been spoken in Constantinople, presumably in Greek, in the first 
decades of Justinian’s power. Junillus admired his religious zeal and read his 
“Rules”, which he collected and reorganized into the two books that we know as the 
Instituta Regularia Divinae Legis. Junillus tells us in his introduction that he recast 
Paul’s material into dialogue form (see below). The precise structure and content of 
Paul’s “Rules” are unknown to us, but it should not be assumed that Junillus merely 
parroted them. A Syriac manual of biblical interpretation, now lost, attributed to Paul 
remained on the syllabus at the School of Nisibis.’ This was presumably a version of 
the same material known to Junillus. 

Junillus’ interpretive method drew largely on the Antiochene emphasis on “literal” 
interpretation, though not especially on the works of Theodore of Mopsuestia, the fifth- 
century theologian whose name is so closely linked to the School. For a long time 
Theodore was assumed to be the main source for Junillus (see below); his writings 
were anathematised by Justinian in 543-544.? Though he does not say so, in his 
schemes of classification Junillus was strongly influenced by the late Aristotelianism 
then common in academic circles, in particular by Porphyrius’ discussion of Aristotle’s 
Logic." Junillus’ approach to canon, rhetoric and style derives from classical literary 
tradition. The dialogue between teacher and student draws both from actual 
pedagogical technique and literary convention." 


5 On the Antiochene tradition see the paper in this volume by C. Molenberg, “The silence of 
the sources: the sixth-century and East-Syrian Antiochene exegesis”. I wish to thank her for 
sending me a draft before publication. See also C. Schaublin, Untersuchungen zu Methode und 
Herkunft der  Antiochenischen Exegese, Theophaneia. Beiträge zur Religions- und 
Kirchengeschichte des Altertums 23 (Cologne-Bonn 1974); on the School of Nisibis, see A. 
Vööbus, History of the School of Nisibis, CSCO Subsidia 26 (Louvain 1965; hereafter, Vóóbus 
1965); idem, “Abraham de-Bet Rabban and his role in the hermeneutic traditions of the School 
of Nisibis”, Harvard Theological Review 58 (1965), 203-214. 

$ P. Lemerle, Byzantine Humanism: the first phase, trans. H. Lindsay and A. Moffatt, 
ByzAus 5 (Canberra 1986), 55 and n. 21 for bibliography. 

7 Vóóbus 1965, 192. 

8 Vóóbus 1965, 187, n. 93; Manino 1991, 407-408. 

? M.V. Anastos, "The immutability of Christ and Justinian's condemnation of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia", DOP 6 (1951), 123-160; R. Devreesse, Essai sur Théodore de Mopsueste, ST 141 
(Vatican City 1948), esp. 243-258 (hereafter, Devreesse 1948). 

0 Vóóbus 1965, 183-185. 

! P. Hadot, "La préhistoire des genres littéraires philosophiques médiévaux dans 
l'antiquité", in Les genres littéraires dans les sources théologiques et philosophiques médiévales. 
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Another unacknowledged influence on Junillus’ book was the North African Patristic 
tradition in which he was educated before he arrived in Constantinople. The influence 
of Augustine is particularly noticeable, as would be expected, but other strands remain 
to be teased out. 

It is worth noting another western connection. Cassiodorus found the Instituta as 
prepared by Junillus during his stay in Constantinople (540-554) and returned with it to 
Squillace, his Italian monastic foundation. Because he recommended Junillus’ book in 
his own Institutiones, it went on to play a significant role in the development of biblical 
exegesis in the medieval Latin West."? 

Any study of the history of this much travelled text, however, must first establish 
the degree to which the Instituta demonstrate the hand of Justinian's quaestor dealing 
with the concerns of Justinian's court. The Instituta respond to religious controversy 
and to developments in imperial law. This paper 4 deals with the circumstances of its 
composition in Constantinople. 


Summary of the Instituta’s Treatment of Divine Law and Government 

Junillus wrote his work in Latin so that Primasius and his associates in Africa would be 
sure to comprehend it. As a handbook the Instituta stands with Tyconius’ Book of 
Rules, Augustine’s On Christian Doctrine, Cassiodorus’ Institutiones, and the lesser 
known works of Adrianus and Eucherius as a guide to correct understanding of the 
Bible, which they considered to be the source of true and useful knowledge not only 
about God’s law in its different forms, but also about the world and its government. 
The primary purpose of the Jnstituta was to teach about divine law in an orderly and 
introductory fashion. Junillus explained that his study presented certain principles 


.. which [Paul the Persian] was accustomed to instill in his students ... before he 
exposed them to more sophisticated interpretation so that eventually they might 
get to know the purpose and arrangement of those very principles which operate 
in divine law, not in a haphazard and confusing way, but in a step by step 
fashion.” 


For Junillus interpretation of the Bible meant interpretation of divine law, and he linked 
the Bible to the order of his world in a highly schematic hierarchy of examples, 
definitions, and explanations. Called “dry” and “boring” by some modern 
scholars," this schoolbook purposefully set out the subordination of powers within the 
divine order. The Instituta consist of two books concerned with divine law. After an 


Définition, critique et exploitation (Louvain-la-Neuve 1982), 1-9, here 2-3; G. Rinaldi, “Tracce 
di controversie tra pagani e cristiani nella letteratura patristica delle ‘questiones et 
responsiones", Annali di Storia dell'esegesi 6 (1989), 99-124, 100 n. 4 for the scarce 
bibliography. Still basic is G. Bardy, “La littérature patristique des quaestiones et responsiones 
sur l'Ecriture Sainte", Revue Biblique 41 (1932), 210-236, 341-369, 515-537; 42 (1933), 14-30, 
211-229, 328-352. 

12 Cassiodorus, Institutiones, ed. R.A.B. Mynors (Oxford 1937), L10.1; J. O'Donnell, 
Cassiodorus (Berkeley 1979), 131-136; M.L.W. Laistner, "Antiochene exegesis in western 
Europe during the Middle Ages", Harvard Theological Review 40 (1947), 19-31; Manino, 
1991, 406-407. 

13 Instituta, Preface. 

^ Honoré 1978, 239; J. Moorhead, Justinian (London 1994), 137. 
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introduction in which Junillus explains how he came to write the treatise following his 
encounter with Primasius, the first book begins with a discussion of the science of 
studying the divine law. He establishes different kinds of discourse (history, prophecy, 
proverbs, didactic writing), the authority of these different kinds of discourse, their 
authorship, mode and arrangement (I.2). Each of these rubrics is in turn divided into 
subcategories, and illustrated with specific references to the text. He eventually 
discusses how the three parts of the Trinity are described (I.14-17). 

In Book II, he turns to how the scriptures discuss the present world. He lists the 
five things that the Bible tells about it: its creation, its government, things in nature 
that do not change and created things that do change, things that occur because of acts 
of will, and things that follow acts of will (II.1). As in Book I, each of these things is 
broken down into finer categories and illustrated with biblical examples. 

According to Junillus, the Bible discusses two sorts of government, general and 
particular. General government (II.3.2) involves those things made by God that 
“remain in existence according to the manner in which they were made”, such as ... 
the light that God created on the first day, the earth and the seas, the sun and the stars 
and the living creatures of the world. Particular government, on the other hand, 
concerns individual entities, especially rational beings who may prosper from biblical 
exempla (II.3.3). Particular government occurs at three different levels: (1) by God 
for angels and humans; (2) by angels for themselves and humans; and finally (3) by 
humans for their own sake. Divine lawgiving for angels and humans has two parts 
(11.3.5). The first, natural discernment, refers to the actions of people who have not 
yet received the divine, Christian law, “but by nature do things which pertain to the 
law" (Romans 12:14). Thus, for example, Cain was guilty because he killed Abel 
(11.6). 

The second sort of divine lawgiving for angels and humans, which Junillus calls 
“externally established law” (“lex extrinsecus posita/constituta" [II.6]), is divided in 
turn into deeds and into words. The whole purpose of divine law through acts and 
words is instruction and discernment of good and evil. Examples of law through deeds 
is that of the the angels who learned through witnessing the downfall of the devil, 
while humans learned from such things as Abraham’s gaining wealth in foreign lands, 
or Noah’s safety during the Flood. That is, humans and angels learn through 
discernible punishments and rewards, recorded in scriptures, which teach in the place 
of law. They are a sort of “substantial and material law" (“lex substantialis ac 
materialis” [II.7]). 

Law through words is either immutable or temporary. The immutable laws pertain 
to love of God or love of neighbour, while temporary laws have either been practised 
for a very long time, such as the rite of circumcision, or have occurred for only one 
short period of time, as the gathering of the manna from heaven by Moses and his 
followers. In all, Junillus lists eight differences among laws through words (II.8). He 
has relatively little to say about angelic government (II.9), since the scriptures do not 
talk about this aspect of law. He is certain, however, that angels obey God and look 
out for their own and human interests. 

In the rest of Book II divine law as revealed in Christ plays a significant part. 


5 Gen 1:4, 10, 12, 18, 21, 25. 
' Angels learn differently from humans, though he does not explain how. 
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Before the incarnation predictions and the calling of the nations were different (II.19- 
24). The treatise ends with discussion of education through scriptures (II.27), the 
source books of the catholic faith (II.29), and the necessity of faith to religion (II.30). 


Religion 

Junillus wrote at a particularly important moment in the reign of Justinian, when 
Origen was condemned and when the Three Chapters controversy was breaking open, a 
time when issues of exegesis, orthodoxy, and imperial intervention in doctrinal affairs 
were at the forefront. Three Chapters referred to certain works of three fifth-century 
theologians, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret of Cyrus and Ibas of Edessa, but 
Theodore of Mopsuestia was the particular object of Justinian’s wrath. These men had 
once been suspected of belief in the tenets of the heretical Nestorius, himself a student 
of Theodore, but the Council of Chalcedon in 451 had cleared them of suspicion. One 
side effect of this council was to send the monophysite church and clergy into schism 
because of unresolved differences about Christ’s nature. In his day Justinian was eager 
to heal the rift with the monophysites, and when he failed to force them into 
reconciliation with his own Chalcedonian orthodoxy, he hoped to win them over by 
renewing the old attack on Nestorianism. So, in 543-544 Theodore, Theodoret and 
Ibas were posthumously anathematized. The results were not what Justinian intended. 
Instead of winning the adherence of the monophysites, he began a decade of bitter 
doctrinal struggle. The western churches, especially those of North Africa and 
Illyricum, objected to any reconsideration of the Council of Chalcedon and they angrily 
and vociferously opposed Justinian's intervention in church affairs." ^ Deacon 
Ferrandus of Carthage, for example, was quick to point out to the emperor, without 
mentioning him by name, that: 


Anyone professing the true faith may write what he thinks about it, but he must 
not induce others to endorse what he writes. 


More boldly, Facundus, abbot of Hermiane, in 551 threatened Justinian in his 
massive work In Defence of the Three Chapters: 


One should remember the fate of Oziah who ruled over many nations, rose to 
fame, and felt such pride in his heart that he placed incense on the altar, which 
was the exclusive privilege of the priests and sons of Aaron. For this sin his 
impudent face, which had lost all sense of reverence, was stricken with leprosy. 
Our very humble prince knows that Oziah did not go unpunished for daring to 
sacrifice and usurp the function of a priest, even of the second order: all the 
more should he know that he will not escape punishment for discussing the 
essential of the Christian faith, which he cannot do; or for making new canons, 
which is the privilege of the priests of the first order when a number of them are 


U Stein, Histoire, 633; J. Herrin, The Formation of Christendom (Princeton 1987), 119-127 
(hereafter, Herrin 1987); Averil Cameron, “Byzantine Africa: the literary evidence’, in 
Excavations at Carthage 7 (Ann Arbor 1982), 29-62, here 45-59 (hereafter, Cameron 1982). 

'8 Trans. and discussion in F. Dvornik, Early Christian and Byzantine Political Philosophy, 
vol. 2 (Dumbarton Oaks 1966), 827. Cf. Fulgentius Ferrandus, Epistolae et opuscula, ep. 6.8 
(ad Pelagium et Anatolium diaconos urbis Romae), PG 67: 926; see also A. Gerostergios, The 
Religious Policy of Justinian I and his Religious Beliefs, (Diss. Boston Univ. School of Theology 
1974), 285-290. 
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called together.” 


Only a very few of the western clergy came to support Justinian’s position. One of 
them was Primasius of Hadrumentum, for whom Junillus wrote the Instituta” That 
the treatise should be addressed to him is a quite remarkable coincidence which 
suggests an unstated political arrrangement. Before we attempt an explanation, 
however, it is necessary to be clear about Junillus’ relation to heresy and to Paul the 
Persian. 


Paul the Persian — Source or Intermediary ? 
Because Junillus asserts that his treatment is derived from the lectures of Paul the 
Persian, who came from the School of Nisibis, and because of the tremendous 
influence of Theodore of Mopsuestia upon eastern exegetical writing especially at 
Nisibis, it was long assumed that Junillus, via Paul the Persian, merely repeated 
Theodore’s ideas and so lay open to charges of Nestorianism. Heinrich Kihn 
established this still influential line of thought in his 1880 edition of the Instituta. In 
1948, however, Robert Devreesse raised convincing objections to Kihn’s theory of 
complete dependence on Theodore, demonstrating that Junillus reproduces Theodore in 
neither canon nor doctrine. He suggested that the Instituta simply represents the 
general teaching at the School of Nisibis?! In this way Theodore disappears from the 
picture as a major source of Junillus’ Instituta. Devreesse’s arguments can be made 
even stronger by demonstrating Junillus’ orthodoxy. To be certain about his orthodoxy 
we must look at Junillus’ sources and at his own remarks on points of doctrine. 
Identifying Paul the Persian, Junillus’ named source, is a particularly murky 
problem since there are a number of men called Paul with whom he might be 
identified. Though discussion has been intense, it has often faltered because of 
mistaken assumptions about Junillus' orthodoxy, his supposed debt to Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and the date of composition of the Instituta. Several candidates must be 
considered. Junillus’ source was not Paul the Persian who composed a Syriac 
Introduction to Logic (of Aristotle), addressed to the Persian King Chosroes 
Anushirwan, and a commentary on De interpretatione.” These works derive from 
scholarship on Aristotle as studied in Alexandria in the fifth and sixth centuries. Their 
author was a Nestorian who converted to Zoroastrianism in Persia. He was active 
around 570,” putting him much too late for Junillus to have heard him. His 
Aristotelianism was typical of the age, provoking an attack by John Philoponus late in 


? Facundus, Pro defensione trium Capitulorum Libri XII, in Facundi Episcopi Ecclesiae 
Hermianensis Opera Omnia, ed. I.-M. Clement and R. Vander Plaetse, CChr, ser. lat. 90A 
(Turnhout 1974), XII.3.1-2, p. 381; trans. Dvornik, op. cit., 826; for the date, see ibid., vii- 
viii; E. Chrysos, "Zur Datierung und Tendenz der Werke des Facundus von Hermiane", 
KAnpovopía 1 (1969), 311-324. 

? Herrin 1987, 123. 

21 Devreesse 1948, 274-277. 

? J. Teixidor, Bardesane d'Edesse: la premiere philosophie syriaque (Paris 1992), 127-132; 
D. Gutas, "Paul the Persian on the classification of the parts of Aristotle's philosophy: a 
milestone between Alexandria and Bagdad", Der Islam 60 (1983), 231-268. 

? pate given in Bar Hebraeus, discussed G. Salmon, "Paulus" (40) of Nisibis, in A 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, vol. 4, ed. W. Smith and H. Wace (London 1900; repr. New 
York 1974), 262-263, and Kihn 1980, 257-258 for sources. 
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Justinian's reign.” 

Another Paul engaged in a public debate at Constantinople with a Manichaean 
named Photinus in 527. A record of this debate, which was sponsored by Justinian and 
Justin, survives and reveals that this Paul defended the orthodox position, without trace 
of heresy,” perhaps because christological questions did not figure in the argument. 

A third Paul, known as Paul of Nisibis or Paul of Bassora after his birthplace 
(modern Basra), is mentioned as metropolitan of Nisibis in 553% at a Nestorian 
council chaired by the patriarch Joseph, who had succeeded Mar Aba in the previous 
year. This Paul was included by a Syriac writer Ebed Jesu in a list of ecclesiastical 
authors, and named as the author of a scriptural commentary, a “disputation with 
Caesar" and a variety of letters.” 

These three men have been identified with each other and with Junillus’ source in a 
variety of different combinations, but current consensus distinguishes two separate 
writers. One is the Aristotelian commentator, the other is Paul’s source, who may be 
identified as the Paul who debated with Photinus in 527. Since Paul of Nisibis/Bassora 
is credited with a disputation and a scriptural commentary, it is reasonable to identify 
him with Junillus’ Paul as well That this man would became the Nestorian bishop 
of Nisibis need not be a problem if the difference in political climates between 527 and 
the 540s is considered. In 527, when Paul debated with Photinus, the Emperor Justin 
pursued a policy of hostility toward Manichaeans and relative accomodation with his 
Nestorian subjects.” Accordingly, during the debate with the Manichaean, Paul 
avoided heretical references as common sense and political courtesy would have 
dictated. Nearly twenty years later, however, when Junillus wrote, Justinian’s attack on 
Nestorianism and the Three Chapters was building up steam, so it is also probable 
that, when he put the Jnstituta together, Junillus eliminated any problematical material 
that he may have heard from Paul. 

Orthodoxy becomes an issue in dating the Instituta. Following Kihn, E. Stein 
reasoned that if the Instituta repeated the ideas of Theodore of Mopsuestia, Junillus 
would scarcely have been acceptable to the emperor as quaestor. Accordingly, he 
suggested that Justinian's condemnation of the Three Chapters in 543-544 must be the 
terminus ante quem for the composition of the Instituta.” In this way Junillus’ career 


^ R. Sorabji (ed.), Philoponus and the rejection of Aristotelian science (London 1987). 

25 Disputationes Photini Manichaei cum Paulo Christiano, PG 88: 529-578; Averil Cameron, 
*Disputations, polemical literature, and the formation of opinion in the early Byzantine 
period", in G.J. Reinink and H.L.J. Vanstiphout (eds), Dispute Poems and Dialogues in the 
Ancient and Medieval Near East: forms and types of literary debates in Semitic and related 
literatures (Leuven 1991), 91-108, for Justinian: 102-103; W. Wolska, La Topographie 
chrétienne de Cosmas Indicopleustes: théologie et science au Vle siécle (Paris 1962), 66-68; G. 
Mercati, "Per la vita e gli scritti di ‘Paulo il Persiano': appunti da una disputa di religione sotto 
Giustino e Giustiniano", Note di Letteratura Biblica e Cristiana Antica, ST 5 (Vatican City 
1901), 180-206, here 194-195. 

% Kihn 1880, 261. Sources: A. Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur (Bonn 1922; 
repr. 1968), 120-121. 

27 Salmon, art. cit. (as in n. 23), 263; Kihn 1980, 261. 

? Beck, Kirche, 386. 

? A.A. Vasiliev, Justin the First: an introduction to the epoch of Justinian the Great 
(Dumbarton Oaks 1950), 224-246; Stein, Histoire, 230-233. 

9 Stein 1937, 379. 
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and christology might be reconciled. When we remember, however, that exegetical 
method is doctrinally neutral though the conclusions reached through it need not be, 
Stein’s caution becomes an unnecessary exercise, and the date of composition can be 
established on the basis of Primasius’ visit to Constantinople alone! There were no 
heretical tendencies to hinder Junillus’ career. 


Doctrine in the Instituta 
Turning from his source to his own words, the following excerpts from the Instituta 
demonstrate Junillus’ orthodoxy. I will compare them to a few writings of Justinian 
(including specific attacks on Theodore’s christology) and the anathemas invoked 
against the Three Chapters in 553 at the Second Council of Constantinople which spell 
out the correct belief to which the Instituta conformed.” That more than a dozen 
years separate Junillus’ statements and some of these imperial declarations of belief 
shows how clearly the terms of the debate were articulated at its very beginning. 

The aspect of Nestorian belief to which the emperor objected and which became the 
chief issue in the Three Chapters controversy was whether Jesus had one nature or 
two, divine as well as human. The passages presented here deal with this problem. 


1. The first passage to consider is found at Instituta 1.16 which discusses the different 
ways Jesus is spoken of in the scriptures. It raises the issue of one nature or two: 


XVI. In how many ways is the Son spoken of? 

Student: In how many ways does the scripture speak of the Son? 

Teacher: Five: first of all, sometimes his divinity alone is noted but the assumption 
of flesh is secondarily understood, as [the scripture says] “The only-begotten Son, 
who is in the bosom of the Father" (Jn 1:18); sometimes his human nature alone is 
[noted] and his divinity is secondarily understood, as it is written *in these last days 
he has spoken to us by his Son" (Heb 1:2); sometimes both together, as it is 
written *Have this in mind in you which was also in Jesus Christ, who, though he 
was by form God, did not think that equality with God a thing to be grasped at, but 
emptied himself taking the form of a slave" (Phil 2:5-7). Sometimes things are said 
even in regard to the body which principally refer to godhead, for example: "The 
Son of Man who is in heaven". And again sometimes words are applied to divinity 
which specifically refer to the flesh: "For if they had known, they never would 
have crucified the Lord of glory". (1 Cor 2:8) 

Student: Why do the scriptures speak in these five ways about the Son? 

Teacher: On the one hand, scripture speaks about each of them separately in 
accordance with His natures, so that it might show precisely their distinct 
characteristics, yet it speaks of them together at the same time in order to assert 
their unity. On the other hand it alternates (his) human (aspect) with divine and 
divine with human so that each might be shown as one person and undivided. 


Justinian repeatedly criticized Theodore of Mopsuestia's interpretation of the Bible. 


9! See n. 3 above. 

? See “Anathemas against the Three Chapters, Second Council of Constantinople 553", in 
N.P. Tanner, S.J. (ed.), Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, vol. 1: Nicaea I to Lateran, 
(London-Georgetown 1990), 114-115 for Greek and Latin texts, English trans. and 
bibliography. 
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One example from his “Letter on the Three Chapters", written probably in 549, 
shows that what he objected to in Theodore is found stated *correctly" in Junillus. 


2. 


This impious Theodore shows in his statements a perverted understanding of the 
apostle's teaching. In his letter to the Hebrews the apostle says concerning the 
Lord: "First of all, by the translation of his name, this one who is King of 
Righteousness, and then also King of Salem, which is King of Peace. Without 
father, without mother, without genealogy, having neither beginning of days nor 
end of life’. Now, while the apostle speaks of one and the same who is 
*without father, without mother, without genealogy, having neither beginning of 
days nor end of life", this impious Theodore says that he who is without Father 
is one (prosopon) and who is without mother is another.” 


... And the holy apostle Paul says: “But when the fullness of time had come, 
God sent forth His Son, born of a woman, born under the Law, in order that he 
might redeem those who were under the Law, in order that we might receive 
adoption as sons". With such witnesses, who would be so foolish and rash as to 
say that a man was in the heavens and that he was sent forth in order that he 
might be born of a woman under the Law? Before the Incarnation of the Logos 
men were under the Law. The Divine Logos himself, however, the only-begotten 
Son of God, was not under the Law. Rather, he who had given the Law was sent 
by the Father and was born of a woman and came under the Law in order to 
redeem us who were under the Law that we might receive adoption as sons. So if 
he who was born of a woman was not truly and properly Son of God, as the 
author of this impious letter and the heretic Theodore vainly imagine, how could 
he grant to us adoption as sons?” 


Junillus’ Instituta 1.16.1 emphasizes the two natures of Christ in a fashion acceptable 


to Justinian. 


Student: In how many ways is the person of the Son usually designated? 

Teacher: In two ways, primarily and secondarily. In the primary sense, when Christ 
is called the Anointed One absolutely; for when others are called anointed something 
more is added, like "the Anointed of the Lord" (1 Sam 24:7,11), or *my 
anointed" (Ps 104 [105]:15). But only God's Son by nature is correctly said to be 
the Anointed One, and this is particular to Him alone. The secondary meaning is 
that the person of the Son is understood both from the Trinity of which the Father 
is a part, and from the very name "Father", and from that *Holy Spirit", because 
the Spirit also is said to belong to the Father and Son. 


In explaining the primary and secondary connotations of different descriptions 


9 Justinian, Schreiben gegen die drei Capitel, in Drei dogmatische Schriften lustinians, ed. 


E. Schwartz, 2nd ed. M. Amelotti, R. Abertella, and L. Migliardi, Legum Iustiniani Imperatoris 
Vocabularium, Subsidia 2 (Milan 1973), 97 (= 54 Schwartz); trans.: “A Letter on the Three 
Chapters", 111-158 in K.P. Wesche, On the Person of Christ: the christology of the Emperor 
Justinian (New York 1991), 129 (hereafter, Wesche 1991); for discussion of the date, see 113. 
A. Gerostergios, Justinian the Great: the emperor and saint (Brookline, Mass. 1982) suggests 
553. 
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Junillus seeks to make clear that biblical passages may be understood in different ways 
and so develops his explanation of exegesis. In this lengthy excerpt he takes pains to 
toe the line of acceptable doctrine: Junillus emphasizes that, while Christ has both 
human and divine natures, they are in fact a unity. 

The statement from Justinian that best corroborates the doctrinal correctness of this 
passage of Junillus’ dialogue is the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity itself. 


... we confess our belief in the consubstantial Trinity: the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, one Godhead, nature, essence, power, and authority, glorified in 
three hypostases or prosopa, in whom we have been baptized, in whom we have 
believed, and to whom we have been joined. We believe that in their properties 
they are distinct, but with regard to the Godhead they are one. For we worship 
One in Three and Three in One, maintaining the paradox of their division and 
union; one according to the principle of essence or Godhead, but three according 
to the properties or hypostases or prosopa ....? 


3. In my final example (II.22), Junillus develops the principle of unity of godhead and 
humanity in Christ’s one substance and demonstrates that he follows the orthodox 
position by presuming the unity of godhead and humanity in Christ. This occurs in a 
discussion of the numerous predictions made under the Law, that is since the 
incarnation, in the matter of Christ. The sixth kind of prediction he mentions deals 
with the unity of the godhead and human flesh: “a child is born to us; a son has been 
given to us" (Is 9:6), and afterward it has added, “God is mighty" (Is 9:6). 


II.18 Student: What do the individual Persons of the Trinity have in common or as 
their own? 

Teacher: The Father is never called the Son, nor is he equated with the Holy Spirit, 
although separately he may be called both Spirit and holy. The Son should never be 
called the Father or the Holy Spirit. The name of the Father or Son should never be 
given to the Holy Spirit. 

Student: What things do these Persons have in common? 

Teacher: All things which are understood to pertain to the representation of the 
essence, operation, or ordering of creatures, whence even it is agreed that the 
Trinity is of one substance (by the terms Father and Son and Holy Spirit). 


This passage can be compared as well with the seventh anathema of the Second 
Council of Constantinople of 553 which was quite specific on heretical doctrinal points. 


If anyone, when speaking about the two natures, does not confess a belief in our 
one Lord Jesus Christ, understood in both his divinity and his humanity, so as by 
this to signify a difference of natures of which an ineffable union has been made, 
without confusion, in which neither the nature of the Word was changed into the 
nature of human flesh, nor was the nature of human flesh changed into that of the 
Word (each remained what it was by nature, even after the union, as this had been 
made in respect of subsistence); and if anyone understands the two natures in the 
mystery of Christ in the sense of a division into parts ... [and] uses the plurality to 
suggest that each nature is possessed separately and has a subsistence of its own: let 


5 Justinians Edict Über den rechten Glauben, in Drei dogmatische Schriften Iustinians, 130- 
131 (= 72-73 Schwartz); “Edict on the True Faith", Wesche 1991, 163-198, here 163-164. 
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The Emperor and the Law 

Turning from the question of Junillus’ orthodoxy as demonstrated in relation to the 
Three Chapters controversy, it is useful to examine his connection to imperial law. The 
emperor’s position vis-à-vis the law, divine as well as Roman, was an issue when 
Junillus wrote. Similarly, his connection to the orthodox Church and to the heretical 
churches was by no means certain. We find in writings of the day various indications 
of debate about the emperor’s role as a lawgiver bridging divine and human worlds. 
For example, Justinian made new claims to be the embodied law and the sole 
interpreter of law — an exegete of secular law — as he bolstered his absolutism.” In 
this light the quaestor Junillus’ appreciation of secular legislation within the Christian 
firmament becomes highly provocative. 


Involvement with the Law 

As quaestor Junillus was not directly involved in formulating religious doctrine, though 
in the laws that he drafted there is material that relates directly to the discussion of the 
Instituta. Obliged by law to sign all imperial orders," he understood perfectly well 
the religious policies pursued by his master. Novel 115, which Junillus drafted in 542, 
for example, considered various problems connected with judicial appeals. Its 
discussion of just causes for the disinheritance of children stated the disadvantages 
accruing to children if they were heretics, mentioning Nestorians, among others.” 
Novel 131, promulgated a few years later in 545, dealt with ecclesiastical titles and 
privileges. Its first chapter contains a strongly worded endorsement of the four church 
councils, with special mention of the condemnation of Nestorius at Ephesus and his 
subsequent anathematization at Chalcedon.? These two examples demonstrate not 
only the intimate connection between the quaestor and doctrinal issues of the moment, 
but they also show that the defence of orthodoxy was an integral part of Justinian’s 
legislation. Junillus adheres to orthodox doctrine in the imperial laws no less than in 
his Instituta. 


Parallels with Roman Law 

Two characteristics of Justinianic lawmaking were its universalizing character and its 
willingness to incorporate Christian ideas in the pursuit of its pious, totalizing goals. 
Several parallels may be drawn between material in Junillus’ Instituta and these 
characteristics of contemporary Roman law, illustrating how Junillus the quaestor was 
in step with Junillus, the amateur exegete. Although Procopius roundly criticized 
Junillus’ fitness to be quaestor, there is ample evidence that Junillus knew Roman law, 


% M. Maas, John Lydus and the Roman Past: antiquarianism and politics at the court of 
Justinian (London 1992), 14-18; J. Gaudemet, “L’Empereur, interpréte du droit”, in Festschrift 
fir Ernst Rabl, vol. 2 (Tiibingen 1954), 169-203, esp. 199-203; G. Bassanelli Sommariva, 
L'imperatore unico creatore ed interprete delle leggi e l'autonomia del giudice nel diritto 
Giustinianeo, Seminario Guiridico della Università di Bologna 96 (Milan 1983). 

?' Justinian, Novellae, ed. R. Schóll and G. Kroll, Corpus luris Civilis, ed. stereotypa 5 
(Berlin 1928); "divinae iussiones" — Novel 114 (A.D. 541). 

38 Novel 115.3.14. 

9? Novel 131.1. 
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particularly the Institutes of Justinian, which had been compiled nearly a decade before 
he took office.” 

Roman law made a fundamental contrast between ius gentium (the law of nations) 
and ius civile (civil law of a particular people). The distinction is described in 
Justinian's Institutes 1I.1:1 


... What natural reason has established among all men is observed equally by all 
nations and is designated ius gentium, or the law of nations, being that which all 
nations obey." 


At Institutes II.11 natural law is further identified with ius gentium. Moreover, it is 
associated particularly with a divine source — for the first time in Roman law: 


Now, natural laws which are followed by all nations alike, deriving from divine 
providence (divina quadam providentia constituti), remain always constant and 
immutable; but those which each state establishes for itself are liable to frequent 
change whether by the tacit consent of the people or by subsequent legislation. 


The distinction between civil and natural/gentile law is matched in Junillus' 
opposition of natural discernment (“discretio naturalis" [II.6]), one form of divine 
lawgiving for humans and angels, and legislation by a king for his people, another sort 
of particular lawgiving. Both terms of Junillus' opposition, however, have a divine 
origin, i.e. divine providence. Junillus illustrated natural discernment with the story of 
Cain and Abel. Cain's guilt for killing Abel demonstrated that people who have not 
received the divine, Christian law, nevertheless by nature do things which pertain to 
divine law.” His use of “natural discernment”, then, co-opts a major principle of 
Roman legal thought by giving it an important structural position within his Christian 
scheme of divine law. His assumption that Roman civil law is effectively Christian is 
shared by the emperor. 

That natural law came from God to all creation is a Roman idea developed in 
Patristic writings, particularly by Augustine.? That natural law was the source and 
measure of human law which the ruler must follow became a significant element in 
Justinianic legal thought. The emperor and his lawyers developed this idea in forthright 
new ways in reform legislation of the 530s, by describing a world always in flux due 
to the randomness of nature and so requiring constant renovation through imperial 
legislation. They emphasized to a new degree the divine source of imperial law, and 
Justinian in fact claimed to be the incarnate law. Divine sanction in Christian terms 
was brought to bear more explicitly and coherently in law than had been done before, 
marking one part of the transition to a fully Christianized medieval Roman state.^ 
The introduction of divine providence into the equation of natural and gentile law in 
Justinian's Institutes was similarly a Justinianic innovation. This is not the place to 


? Procopius, Secret History XX.17; Honoré 1978, 237. 

“ Trans. from The Institutes of Justinian: text, translation, and commentary, ed. J.A.C. 
Thomas (Amsterdam-Oxford 1975). 

2 Rom 2:14. 

5 Cicero was an influence on Augustine in this matter: J. Gaudemet, La formation du droit 
séculier et de l'Eglise aux IVe et Ve siécles, 2nd ed. (Paris 1979), 181. 

^ See Maas 1986, 30-31. 

55 R. Voggensperger, Der Begriff des “lus Naturale" im römischen Recht, Basler Studien zur 
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pursue its significance in Roman law. The point is to demonstrate how Junillus (with 
his own presumed background in Patristics gained in his studies in his native North 
Africa as well as his legal experience at court) adopted an equivalent attitude about the 
character of a monarch’s legislation. 

An additional note should be made. If Junillus’ attitude to monarchical legislation as 
expressed in his exegetical study (though not in the laws he drafted) can be understood 
as conforming to the theory of law developed in the 530s by Justinian and his quaestor 
Tribonian, then it is clear that the ideas were important thematic constants in the 
making of imperial law and are not personal idiosyncracies of the quaestors. They 
represent notions of law and empire which were in vogue and cultivated at the palace. 
They transcend issues of sole and individual composition” and help explain the 
context in which Junillus wrote. 


Law within Exegesis 
Almost lost in the Instituta is a passage about the status of human law. At II.10 the 
student asks the teacher about human government: 


In how may ways do humans govern themselves for their own sake? The teacher 
replies, “In three ways: a man occupies himself on behalf of the state, such as a 
king, or on behalf of his home, where the father rules, or on behalf of himself, 
such as a monk or penniless man”. 


At first glance, this seems little more than a simple set of analogies that describe the 
kingdom, the household and monastic autonomy. The place of this analogy within the 
organization of Junillus’ Instituta as a whole deserves special attention. Unfortunately 
Junillus says only a few words and provides no additional commentary on imperial 
policy, on Justinian as lawgiver, or on his own stake as quaestor in legislation. For 
Justinian's quaestor, however, a monarch working on behalf of his people could only 
refer to the making of law. Imperial lawgiving was a mainstay of Justinian's view of 
the imperial office, and the position within the document of this reference to a 
monarch's work speaks loudly. Junillus has positioned imperial Roman law (though he 
does not call it by name) within a painstakingly elaborated Christian hierarchical 
scheme of divine law derived from the Bible. In this way he enhances and legitimizes 
Justinian’s status as a lawgiver. This point in Junillus’ discussion represents the 
placement of Roman law within an exegetical framework in which information from 
the Bible was also categorized. Justinian's reign was notable for the integration of 
Christian and Roman elements in many areas; here we have another instance. 

At this point I would suggest that the the treatise's all too short mention of human 
law with its fixed place in a Christian hierarchy may be understood as a hint of the 
Instituta's legitimization of imperial right to interface in empire-wide matters of church 
doctrine, and not as a text to be welcomed by African clerics opposed to Justinian's 
policies." Primasius returned to North Africa carrying not simply an interesting book 


Rechtswissenschaft 32 (Basel 1952), esp. 118-119; F. Flückiger, Geschichte des Naturrechtes 1: 
Altertum und Frühmittelalter (Zürich 1954), 267-268; G. Nocera, Ius Naturale nella esperienza 
giuridica Romana (Milan 1962), 27-52. 

% Therefore Honoré's distinction of Tribonian and Junillus on the basis of style has less 
explanatory force, though differences in style are certainly present (1978, 237-240). 

" Cameron 1982, 46, n. 156. 
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about scriptural interpretation, but one containing a carefully tailored theory of divine 
law that gave the emperor a clear place within a Christian cosmology. That is to say, 
Primasius returned with a tool forged in the imperial capital itself to defend the 
emperor’s interventionist policies. 


Conclusions 

The Instituta quite properly have been treated chiefly as sterling evidence for the 
development and transmission of medieval exegetical writing. The career of the 
Instituta, however, raises more than issues of literary passport control. I have shown 
how in Junillus’ work exegetical techniques were appropriated in Constantinople by a 
court official who conformed closely to doctrinal and legal principles established at 
Justinian's court. Junillus' christology was orthodox even though he owed a formal 
debt to the Syrian School, demonstrating the need to distinguish between exegetical 
methods, which are doctrinally neutral, from the specific interpretations derived from 
exegesis, which could be highly charged. Junillus' treatment of imperial ideology and 
law was *orthodox" too, for he adhered to the main imperial positions established by 
Justinian. Because interpretation of the Bible was fundamental in doctrinal and 
christological discussion, the Instituta as a work of exegesis in a small way illustrate 
the particular fusion of Christianity and political identity in early medieval Byzantium. 
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Figure 1: Rome, Aurelian Walls, near Porta Ostiense, late third 
century [photo: Fototeca Unione] 
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Figure 2: Rome, Pons Nomentanus, mid-sixth century, with 
eighth-century tower above [photo: Fototeca unione] 
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Figure 3: Rome, Mausoleum of Hadrian (Castel S. Angelo) [Antonio 
Tempesta, Map of Rome, 1593, det.] 
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Figure 4: G.A. Dosio, St. Peter’s Rome, view of facade, with 
fountain in foreground right, c. 1560 [drawing formerly in the 
Uffizi, Florence] 
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Figure 5: Platea Sancti Petri [Stefano du Pérac and Antonio Lafréy, 
Map of Rome, 1577, det.] 
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Figure 6: Rome, SS. Cosma e Damiano, apse and apsidal arch mosaics 
[photo: Alinari] 


(Plate 7) Joan Barclay Lloyd 
Sixth-Century Rome 


Figure 7: Rome, S. Clemente, marble plaque reused in medieval pulpit 
[photo: Beth Hay] 


Figure 8: Rome, S. Clemente, marble plaque reused in medieval pulpit 
{photo: Beth Hay] 


(Plate 8) Joan Barclay Lloyd 
Sixth-Century Rome 


Figure 9: Rome, Saint Lawrence Outside the Walls, sixth-century basilica 
looking west, towards thirteenth-century nave [photo: 
Bibliotheca Hertziana, Rome] 
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Figure 1: The kastron, Caricin Grad (Serbia) 


Figure 2: Lycian phrourion known as Arif (Turkey) 
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Figure 3: *Old Forum Church", Lepcis Magna (Libya) 


Figure 4: *Church 1", Lepcis Magna (Libya) 
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Figure 6: Propylaeum/Viaduct Church, Gerasa (Transjordania) 
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Figure 7: Three-aisled Church, Hierapolis (Turkey) 


Figure 8: Detail of crosses in Three-aisled Church, Hierapolis (Turkey) 
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Figure 9: “Basilica IV", Mactaris (Tunisia) 
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The Silence of the Sources: The Sixth Century and 
East-Syrian “Antiochene” Exegesis 


When in 553 the Fifth Ecumenical Council at Constantinople finally rejected the so- 
called Three Chapters, that is to say, the works of Theodore of Mopsuestia, those 
which Theodoret of Cyrus had written against Cyril of Alexandria, and Ibas’ letter to 
Mari, the effect of this decision was not confined to extreme dyophysite theology. 
According to Hans-Georg Beck, the best part of the Antiochene theological tradition, 
its approach to biblical exegesis,! was sacrificed for the sake of orthodoxy to the point 
of being extinguished in the greater part of the church.” 

Together with the dogmatic views of these so-called *Nestorians", their exegetical 
method was banished to the eastern borders of the Roman empire and far beyond, 
where it was held in great honour in the East-Syrian church. In 543/544 an East-Syrian 
synod in Seleucia-Ctesiphon had made the exegetical method advocated by Diodore of 
Tarsus and his pupil Theodore of Mopsuestia the standard for its theologians, and its 
decision was renewed at synods in 576 and 585. Antiochene principles marked East- 
Syrian dyophysite biblical interpretation ever afterwards.’ 

The historical evidence for the official status of Antiochene exegesis in the East- 
Syrian church is in sharp contrast with the actual state of the exegetical sources from 
the sixth and seventh century. Apart from the works of Narsai, who died in the first 
decade of the sixth century, not a single specimen of East-Syrian exegesis in this 
period has come down to us in its original form. The sources are silent until the end of 
the eighth century, when the works of Theodore bar Koni and Isho bar Nun bear 
witness not only to the ongoing exegetical process, but also to the underlying 
Antiochene principles. 

Considerable parts of both Theodore bar Koni’s Scholion* and Isho bar Nun’s 
Selected Questions on the Whole Text of Scripture’ are dedicated to exegetical 
problems of the New Testament. The interpretations testify to Baumstark’s conclusion, 


' For the features of Antiochene exegesis see in particular C. Schiublin, Untersuchungen zu 
Methode und Herkunft der antiochenischen Exegese, Theophaneia. Beitrige zur Religions- und 
Kirchengeschichte des Altertums 23 (Cologne-Bonn 1974; hereafter, Scháublin 1974). 

? Beck, Kirche 286. 

3 For an important survey see R. Macina, "L'homme à l'école de Dieu. D’Antioche à Nisibe: 
profil herméneutique, théologique et kérygmatique du mouvement scoliaste nestorien", Parole 
de l'Orient Chrétien 32 (1982), 68-124, 263-301 (hereafter, Macina 1982) and 33 (1983) 39-103 
(hereafter, Macina 1983). 

* Theodorus Bar Koni Liber Scholiorum Il, ed. A. Scher, CSCO 69 (Louvain 1960), hereafter, 
Theodorus Bar Koni II [T.], 1960. 

5 MS Cambr. Add. 2017, ff. 68r-109r. An edition by the present author is in preparation. 


The Sixth Century — End or Beginning? ed. P. Allen and E.M. Jeffreys, Byzantina 
Australiensia 10 (Brisbane 1996), 145-162. 
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now almost a century ago, that Theodore of Mopsuestia had become the outstanding 
interpreter of the Nestorian or, as we nowadays prefer to say, the East-Syrian church. 

Baumstark, writing on monophysite Syriac Gospel-interpretation,® did not extend 
his investigation into East-Syrian exegesis. He concluded that (West-Syrian) 
monophysite exegesis in Syriac was indebted not only to older Syriac interpreters like 
Ephrem, but also to the Greek exegetical traditions, from both Alexandria and Antioch, 
the latter being the tradition used by the main opponent of the Syriac monophysites, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. In this respect the Antiochene tradition was worth 
monophysite attention. Baumstark assumed that whereas Theodore of Mopsuestia had 
become the outstanding interpreter to whom the East Syrians paid tribute, it was 
another Antiochene interpreter, John Chrysostom, to whom the West Syrians were 
particularly indebted. As such his role could be compared to that of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, as Baumstark said. 

A broad survey of West-Syrian exegesis first of all leads us to the remains of the 
exegetical works of Philoxenus (Aksenaja) of Mabbog (d. 513). But neither in his 
commentary on the prologue of John’ nor in the fragments of the interpretations of 
Matthew and Luke® is any influence of John Chrysostom to be seen. Philoxenus’ 
exegetical interest was “primarily homiletical and polemical rather than exegetical”.° 
In his works he mainly focussed on dogmatic problems, for all that Philoxenus was 
conversant with Chrysostom’s writings, which were translated into Syriac very early, 
as is especially evident from a catena? which Philoxenus composed in order to 
corroborate his dogmatic views. In this catena, which consists of a number of 
testimonia concerning christological subjects taken from the works of John 
Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, Ephrem and others, John Chrysostom is quoted over 
thirty times. 

The homilies of Jacob of Sarug (d. 521), the main opponent of the East-Syrian 
Narsai and probably, like Narsai, trained at the famous School of Nisibis where 
Theodore's exegetical works were held in high esteem, do not show a dominant 
influence by John Chrysostom either. Jansma'' remarked that more than once the 
interpreter John Chrysostom disappeared behind the preacher, just as another 


6 A. Baumstark, "Die Evangelienexegese der syrischen Monophysiten’, OrChr 2 (1902), 
151-169 and 358-389 (hereafter, Baumstark 1902). 

7 Concerning Philoxenus’ commentary on John, de Halleux wrote: “Les éclaircissements 
littéraux et les applications parénétiques qu'on y rencontre sont incidentes; nous n'y avons pas 
davantages trouvé de référence aux autorités de l'exégése patristique antérieure: Ephrem, 
Chrysostome, Cyrille d’Alexandrie.” See A. de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog, sa Vie, ses 
Ecrits, sa Théologie (Louvain 1963), 131; cf. Philoxéne de Mabbog. Commentaire du Prologue 
Johannique (Ms. Br. Mus. Add. 14, 534), trans. A. de Halleux, CSCO 381 (Louvain 1977), 
XVf., n. 2. 

* See Philoxenus of Mabbug. Fragments of the Commentary on Matthew and Luke, trans. 
J.W. Watt, CSCO 393 (Louvain 1978), 9'f.: "Philoxenus seems to have written his commentary 
independently of his authoritative predecessors, Chrysostom and Cyril of Alexandria". 

? Cf. J.C. McCullough, “Early Syriac Commentaries on the New Testament", Theological 
Review 5 (1982), 14-33 and 79-126 at 19 (hereafter, McCullough 1982). 

10 See Sancti Philoxenis Episcopi Mabbugensis Dissertationes Decem De Uno et Sancta 
Trinitate incorporato et passo (Memre contra Habib), PO 41, Florilegium Patristicum 28-32. 

" T. Jansma, "L'Hexameron de Jacques de Sarug”, L'Orient Syrien 1 (1959), 153f. 
(hereafter, Jansma 1959). 
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Antiochene interpreter, Severian of Gabala, disappeared behind the controversialist. 
Jansma nevertheless demonstrated that Jacob in his Hexaemeron used the whole range 
of concepts of the leading figures of Antiochene exegesis, albeit by means of 
fragmentary reminiscences of interpretations rather than by direct consultation of any 
exegetical manual. 

Although sixth-century manuscripts containing translations of his work bear witness 
to the importance of John Chrysostom as a father of the church for the West 
Syrians,’ the lack of evidence in the works of Philoxenus and Jacob of Sarug, and 
the silence of the sources in the sixth and seventh century, mean that we cannot 
conclude that John Chrysostom influenced early monophysite exegesis as much as 
Theodore of Mopsuestia influenced East-Syrian interpretation,” in which his views 
were already fully incorporated at the beginning of the sixth century. 

Baumstark’s assumption that John Chrysostom’s influence on monophysite biblical 
exegesis could be compared to that of the “blessed interpreter”, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, on East-Syrian interpreters, holds good when we look at a number of 
interpreters from the eighth century on. An anonymous catena, which may even date 
back to the seventh century," consists of fragments borrowed from Chrysostom. The 
monk Lazarus of Beit-Kandasha,? who lived at the end of the eighth century, also 
wrote a commentary on the Pauline epistles,' which he compiled from Chrysostom's 
exegetical homilies." In fact this still unedited work of a contemporary of the East- 
Syrian interpreters Theodore bar Koni and Isho bar Nun, is an abridged version of a 
commentary written by John Chrysostom, who also contributed much to the so-called 
Severus-catena, written in 861.!* 

Of great importance for monophysite exegesis in general was the ninth-century 
interpreter Moses bar Kepha, who was also greatly indebted to John Chrysostom. His 
Hexaemeron, for instance, his commentary on the Pauline epistles and especially his 
recently edited commentary on the letter to the Romans, as well as his commentary 
on Matthew,” show the relation of Moses’ interpretations to the works of Mar 
Ioannis. And whereas later monophysite interpreters like Dionysius bar Salibi and Bar 
Hebraeus consider Moses bar Kepha as one of their outstanding predecessors,” 


2 Cf, A. Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur (Bonn 1922; Photomechanischer 
Nachdruck Berlin 1968), 80f. (hereafter, Baumstark 1922). 

83 Theodore's influence, side by side with that of Ephrem, is well attested in the works of 
Narsai. See e.g. T. Jansma, "Narsai and Ephraem: some observations on Narsai's Homilies on 
Creation and Ephraem's Hymns on Faith", Parole de l'Orient 1 (1970), 49-68. 

^ MS Br. Lib. Add. 12168, ff. 166v-233v, for which the terminus post quem is 651: 
Baumstark 1902, 160. 

5 McCullough 1982, 21f. 

16 MS Br. Lib. Add. 14683 (10th century). 

" According to his pupil Giwargis of Beit Nake; cf. J. Reller, Mose bar Kepha und seine 
Paulinenauslegung nebst Edition und Übersetzung des Kommentars zum Rómerbrief, Göttinger 
Orientforschungen 1., Reihe Syriaca 35 (Wiesbaden 1994), 139, n. 242 (hereafter, Reller 1994). 

18 See e.g. Reller 1994, 139, n. 243. 

? Reller 1994, esp. 131ff. 

2 Reller 1994, 2. 

a Together with Jacob of Edessa (d. 708): Reller 1994, 3. 
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Baumstark’s assumption can at least be supported as far as the later period of 
monophysite exegesis is concerned.” 

Moses bar Kepha did not use only the works of John Chrysostom; he also drew on 
the commentaries of Theodore of Mopsuestia? and used Syriac dyophysite 
interpretations.“ Part of these interpretations was probably taken from a source 
identical to either Ishodad or Theodore bar Koni or closely related to both of them. His 
work displays a tendency in Syriac monophysite exegesis to combine the features of 
early monophysite exegesis with its Alexandrian ferment with those of Antiochene 
origin and, as a matter of course, early Syriac influence with Ephrem as its main 
representative. 

A parallel development seems to present itself in East-Syrian biblical interpretation. 
Eighth-century East-Syrian exegesis is marked by a streak of spiritual interpretation 
which suggests that it had its origin in Alexandrian theology rather than in Antioch. 
This kind of spiritual interpretation could not be identified in, for instance, the memre 
of Narsai, the famous teacher of the school of Nisibis, who was much indebted to both 
Ephrem and Theodore of Mopsuestia. But in the eighth century Theodore bar Koni’s 
Scholion, and especially Isho bar Nun’s Selected Questions bear witness to tendencies 
which were at first sight foreign or even contrary to the standard set by the sixth- 
century synods mentioned above, which meant that interpreters of the Bible had to 
comply with the rules given by Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

Simultaneously the name of John Chrysostom appears in East-Syrian exegetical 
writings, notably in those of Isho bar Nun and Ishodad. Isho bar Nun, who probably 
wrote his Selected Questions and Answers on the Whole Text of Scripture in the last 
decades of the eighth century, used John’s homilies in his questions and answers on 
Matthew. Ishodad, who wrote about half a century later, did not use only Isho bar 
Nun’s questions and answers in which Chrysostom had been cited; he was also 
indebted to the great Antiochene theologian elsewhere in his commentaries. 

What had happened in the centuries in between? Which processes had caused this 
renewal in East-Syrian biblical exegesis? Which influences can be traced? How can we 
draw any conclusions, if we do not have any source at our disposal which can be dated 
back to the sixth or even to the seventh century? Is there not a danger of walking into 
an enormous trap? And in this context the most important question: does East-Syrian 
exegesis after the seventh century still reflect its Antiochene origin or did this spiritual 
slant which found its way into East-Syrian exegesis strike at its very roots? The results 
of recent investigations into some East-Syrian sources from the eighth century and later 
can help to throw some light on these questions. But before turning to these sources it 
is necessary to sum up a number of features on which Antiochene exegesis is based. 


? Given the very scanty evidence of Chrysostom’s influence on monophysite authors in the 
late fifth and early sixth century, I am not quite convinced that Reller (1994, 139) is right when 
he says: “Die Bedeutung von Johannes Chrysostomos fiir die westsyrischen Exegese kann also 
auch bevor Mose gar nicht hoch genug veranschlagt werden”. 

B See e.g. Reller 1994, 161 ff. 

^ Cf. e.g. Reller 1994, 169ff. and G.J. Reinink, Studien zur Quellen- und 
Traditionsgeschichte des Evangelienkommentars der Gannat Bussame, CSCO 414 (Louvain 
1979), 90-113 (hereafter, Reinink 1979). 
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Jansma,” when comparing Jacob of Sarug’s interpretations of the biblical record of 
the first days of the creation with those of Antiochene authors, mentions the use of the 
whole apparatus of philology, in particular by Theodore of Mopsuestia: going back to 
the primordial text, close investigation of the problems arising out of the translation, 
exposition of the procedures the translators followed, comparison of parallel passages, 
use of literary criticism and knowledge of history and a combination of lucid reason 
and intuition. Moreover, there was no room for allegory, the extent to which messianic 
interpretation was accepted was less than in the New Testament and the application of 
typology was limited. Through his knowledge of grammar and rhetoric, inherited from 
Greek pagan education,” an interpreter had to break through the “ornamentation” to 
get right to the heart of the matter, the “meaning” of what was written, as Schaublin 
concluded.” 

We have seen that, notwithstanding the decisions of the East-Syrian synods in the 
sixth century, eighth- and ninth-century interpreters like, for instance, Isho bar Nun, 
did not use only the works of Theodore of Mopsuestia, the blessed interpreter as he 
regularly calls him, but also the homilies of John Chrysostom and, in addition, a 
number of spiritual interpretations one of which can even be traced back to Origen. 
When were the interpretations of John Chrysostom incorporated into East-Syrian 
exegesis and how is it possible that spiritual elements were accepted which were at first 
sight so inconsistent with the — Antiochene — exegetical principles of the East Syrians? 


The Influence of John Chrysostom 

In his investigations into the commentaries on the Gospels in the Gannat Bussame, 
“the Garden of Delight”, a compilation of exegetical traditions on the lessons for the 
Sundays and the feasts of the East-Syrian church which was probably composed in the 
tenth century, Reinink? distinguished three sources, one of which contained the 
exegetical memre of Mar Aba of Kashkar, katholikos Mar Aba II, who lived in the 
second half of the seventh and the first half of the eighth century (641-751). Reinink 
demonstrated that Mar Aba used Chrysostom’s homilies on Matthew and John directly 
and that he even quoted him, though always without mentioning his source. However, 
Mar Aba’s interpretations not only show the influence of John Chrysostom in both the 
form and the contents of his memre;” they also display a strong tendency towards 
symbolic interpretation of the biblical text, which is hardly consistent with the exegesis 
of Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia with its straight historical and 
philological character and its sparing use of typology.” Elsewhere, in the fragments 
of the Gospel interpretations of katholikos Henanisho, Reinink! found a quotation 


?5 Jansma 1959, 151f. 

?$ The origin of Antiochene exegesis in pagan — Alexandrian — philology was demonstrated 
by Schaublin 1974, 156f. 

? Schaublin 1974, 41. 

? See G.J. Reinink, "Die Textüberlieferung der Gannat Bussame", Muséon 90 (1977), 103- 
175 (hereafter, Reinink 1977), and Reinink 1979, esp. 47-113. 

? For instance the influence of rhetoric; cf. Reinink 1979, 80-87. 

9 Reinink 1979, 164. 

31 Cf. GJ. Reinink, “Fragmente der Evangelienexegese des Katholikos Henanišo I", V 
Symposium Syriacum 1988, OrChrAn 236 (Rome 1990), 71-91 at 84-87 (hereafter, Reinink 
1990). 
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from John Chrysostom” and a few fragments which are based on John’s 
interpretations. These interpretations display a more developed and more reflective 
version of John’s text and may reveal the proficient hand of the East-Syrian katholikos 
himself. On the basis of his investigations into the interpretations of the Gospel, 
Reinink concluded? that, although the rhetoric in the fragments of Henanisho was not 
as developed as in the remains of Mar Aba’s homilies, their texts would have 
originated in the same spiritual and exegetical environment. They evoke a milieu in 
which not only the commentaries of Theodore were read and discussed, but also the 
exegetical homilies of John Chrysostom and many other interpretations, which may 
have belonged to the tradition of the School or the schools. 

Since katholikos Henanisho died in 699 or 700, it is evident that the exegetical fund 
on which he and Mar Aba drew already existed in the seventh century. The familiarity 
with the interpretations of Chrysostom which we find at the end of the eighth century 
in Isho bar Nun’s questions and answers and in Ishodad’s commentaries in the middle 
of the ninth century only shows that these interpreters did not strike out upon new 
paths, but proceeded on those of their precursors. 

When investigating Isho bar Nun’s Questions and Answers on the Old Testament I 
surprisingly found additional evidence of East-Syrian familiarity with the works of John 
Chrysostom in a seventh-century commentary on Abba Isaiah’s Asceticon,™ written 
by Dadisho Qatraya, an East-Syrian monk who apparently lived in the otherwise 
unknown monastery of Rabkennaré.? Dadisho’s commentary is unmistakably a 
specimen of East-Syrian scholarship, though in the context of a spiritual environment, 
that of the monks and solitaries. When interpreting Abba Isaiah’s text he uses the 
methods known to his colleagues who dealt with biblical exegesis: philological analysis, 
text criticism, definition of the meaning of certain words, etc. Not only are the works 
of the solitaries of old like the Apophthegmata Patrum, Mark the Solitary and Evagrius 
cited, but also writings of Basil, Theodore of Mopsuestia, John Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Mar Babai and others. 

My investigations had not yet come to an end when Macina published his long 
article about the role of instruction in East-Syrian theology, 5 in which he pointed to 
the importance of Dadisho's commentary for our knowledge of East-Syrian exegesis. In 
his article, actually a monograph — the subtitle of which significantly begins with the 
words “D’Antioche à Nisibe" — Macina discussed the need for of a re-examination of 
Nestorian, that is East-Syrian, exegesis, in particular with respect to the opposition of 
allegoria and theoria, which as we all know is one of the main features distinguishing 
Antiochene from Alexandrian exegesis. 

For all that, it is clear that East-Syrian authors in spiritual circles were already 
conversant with the more moderate Antiochene views of John Chrysostom in the 
seventh century. The learned monk Dadisho was aware that there was a distinction 


* MS Vat. Syr. 504, f. 65v 2-7; cf. John Chrysostom, In Iohannem hom. 62 al. 61 (CPG 
4425), PG 59: 342-343. 

3 Reinink 1990, 91. 

* Commentaire du Livre d'Abba Isaïe (logoi I-XV), par Dadiso Qatraya (Vlle s.), ed. and 
trans. R. Draguet, Texte, CSCO 326 (Dadisho [T.]), Version, CSCO 327 (Dadisho [V.]) 
(Louvain 1972). 

55 Dadisho [V.], 13. 

% Macina 1982 and 1983. 
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between the historical interpretations of Theodore, which according to Dadisho were 
the domain of scholars, the “hermeneutic” interpretations of Basil and John 
Chrysostom, which were meant for laymen, and interpretations according to the Spirit, 
which were reserved for the ascetics.*” 

Unfortunately Dadisho does not tell us who precisely were the scholars who 
favoured the historical way of interpretation. Dadisho himself interpreted Abba Isaiah’s 
Asceticon and made his remarks on the triple way of interpretation when discussing the 
spiritual, or allegorical, interpretations of the solitary fathers and in particular those by 
Abba Isaiah, who would have written his Asceticon at the end of the fourth century. 


The Impact of Spiritual Exegesis 

Notwithstanding the fact that Dadisho was conversant with East-Syrian standards and 
practice in biblical exegesis and the theological, i.e. dogmatic, issues of his church, his 
commentary betrays a spiritual atmosphere completely different from that which we 
meet in, for instance, the commentary on the Psalms written by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia or the interpretations of Narsai in his memre on Creation. We are 
confronted with the world of the ascetics, the solitaries and monks, the heart of which 
is contemplation of the divine. Interpretation according to the Spirit, pušaqa ruhanaita, 
which reveals the spiritual meaning of the scriptures, is the privilege of those whose 
hearts have been purified, and theoria according to the spirit, spiritual knowledge of 
the things hidden in the natures of the world, is their reward.” 

The learned monk Dadisho wrote a commentary on Abba Isaiah’s work which was 
probably highly favoured by his fellow monks. The interpretation of Abba Isaiah’s 
spiritual legacy must have caused some problems because part of its contents was open 
to monophysite interpretation" and had to be interpreted according to East-Syrian 
dyophysite standards. 

Another example of dyophysite interpretation of a work which was in origin foreign 
to the hard standards of East-Syrian biblical interpretation was the commentary on 
Evagrius Ponticus’s Centuries or Kephalaia Gnostica by Mar Babai the Great. Mar 
Babai, who became the abbot of the famous monastery on Mount Izla in 604, died in 
627/628. Babai’s commentary, which was cited by Dadisho more than once, also 
reflects an environment in which contemplation of divine things is the central point. 
For Babai the mystic Evagrius — an adherent of Origen as we know — was the 
champion of East-Syrian orthodoxy and the antagonist of Origen." In his important 
study of Evagrius’s Kephalaia Gnostica” Guillaumont discussed at length Babai's 
commentary and the adapted Syriac version of Evagrius’s work underlying it. He 
noticed Babai’s intention to interpret this work in an entirely mystical way which 


? Dadisho [T.], 155f. 

* Dadisho [V.], 16*. 

3 Dadisho [V.], Introduction 13*, e.g. Dadisho [T.], 154; cf. C. Molenberg, The Interpreter 
Interpreted, (Diss. Groningen 1990), 365f. (hereafter, Molenberg 1990). 

? pDadisho, VII,12f., [T.] 121.9 - 124.2; [V.] 93.11 - 95.8. 

^ A. Guillaumont, Les "Kephalaia Gnostica” d'Evagre le Pontique et l'histoire de 
l'Origénisme chez les Grecs et chez les Syriens, Patristica Sorboniensia 5 (Paris 1962), 286-288 
(hereafter, Guillaumont 1962), demonstrated that Evagrius in fact attacked not Origen but 
Manicheism. 

*? Guillaumont 1962, 173-290. 
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contributed to the fact that Evagrius was considered to be the ultimate doctor of 
mysticism in Syriac monastic circles. 

Both Babai and Dadisho are representatives of the spiritual tradition in the East- 
Syrian church. Babai, an alumnus and, later on, a teacher of the School of Nisibis, 
entered monastic life in the so-called Great Monastery founded by Mar Abraham of 
Kashkar, who died in 588. Abraham, the prince of the monks? and, according to 
Baumstark, the founder of the specific East-Syrian type of monasticism,” is known to 
have encouraged the members of his congregation to read the works of Gregory of 
Nazianzus and the more spiritual literature of authors like Basil, Evagrius and Abba 
Isaiah in addition to the scriptures and the works of Diodore, Theodore? and 
Nestorius.“ The original Syriac writings of Ephrem and Narsai had to be read on the 
feast days. Abraham’s contribution to the intellectual and spiritual development of his 
disciples is undeniable. In this respect his leadership may have been inspired by the 
concept of divine education — paideia — which was so fundamental to the theology of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia and which deeply influenced the development of East- 
Syrian theology. The foundation of a school at the Great Monastery at any point 
before the eighth century, when Isho bar Nun was appointed a teacher, may bear 
witness to the weight attached to education. 

Abraham’s disciples founded many other monasteries all over the country,” so his 
views became widely known. The influences of others apart from the three doctors, 
Diodore, Theodore and Nestorius, for instance the Cappadocians, and spiritual inter- 
pretation as favoured by solitaries like Evagrius and Abba Isaiah may have had an 
impact on biblical interpretation along similar lines. 


Henana of Hadiab 

Another interpreter to whom we have to pay attention is Henana of Hadiab. 
Guillaumont drew our attention to Babai’s rejection of the views of Henana, who was 
accused of being an adherent of Origen. The christological views of Henana, a teacher 
and head of the School of Nisibis, who probably died at the end of the first decade of 
the seventh century at an advanced age,” were already the subject of deliberations at 


* So Isho‘denah of Basra in Le Livre de Chasteté, ed. J.-B. Chabot (Rome 1896), no. 14,8 
(hereafter, Chabot 1896). 

^ Baumstark 1922, 130. 

^^ See the history of Rabban bar Idta in The Histories of Rabban Hormizd the Persian and 
Rabban bar Idta, ed. E.A.T.W. Budge (London 1902), vol. 1 (text), 114-201 from vs. 113 on, 
vol. 2 (trans.), 164-303; cf. Molenberg 1990, 5. 

% Since Abraham of Kashkar was in close touch with Abraham de Beit Rabban and his 
relative Johannan de Beit Rabban who taught in Nisibis, he must have been familiar with the 
scientific approach to biblical interpretation in the famous School. 

“ See e.g. U. Wickert, Studien zu den Pauluskommentaren Theodors von Mopsuestia (Berlin 
1962), 89-101. 

“8 Macina 1983, 39ff. 

? Chabot 1896, 8ff. 

5 Cf. A. Vóóbus, History of the School of Nisibis, CSCO 266 (Louvain 1965), 312ff. 
(hereafter, V6dbus 1965). 
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a synod under katholikos Ishoyab in 585. They were also condemned at a meeting of 
the bishops in 612." 

It was Henana of Hadiab who according to Vóóbus would have introduced spiritual 
exegesis in instruction at the School of Nisibis and especially in biblical exegesis. 
Henana wrote commentaries which were inconsistent with those of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and which he intended to replace those of the famous interpreter. 
Unfortunately his commentaries are now lost, except for a number of citations and 
references to his works, especially in the commentaries of Ishodad of Merv. These 
citations made Diettrich consider Ishodad as a representative of the "grossen 
exegetischen (Reformbewegung)" introduced by Henana, in the sixth century.” In 
Diettrich’s view Henana was a ardent follower of John Chrysostom. 

In the introduction to his translation of Ishodad’s commentary on Genesis, Van den 
Eynde, the editor of Ishodad’s commentaries, rejected Diettrich’s view. According to 
Van den Eynde, Ishodad was not a reformer but only a compiler who did nothing but 
follow his predecessors. In spite of the frequent use of allegorizing interpretation, 
Ishodad’s commentaries attested to an advanced stage of authentic and authorized 
Nestorian exegesis, which would have had its basis in the messianic interpretations of 
Theodore. Van den Eynde suggested that when citing John Chrysostom Ishodad was 
dependent on Henana. 

This Belgian scholar also considered Henana's contribution to Ishodad’s 
commentaries in his introduction to the translation of the Beit Mautbe.* Van den 
Eynde found a considerable number of citations from John Chrysostom and a lesser 
number of citations from Henana. He nevertheless wondered whether these Chrysostom 
citations were borrowed from Henana, whom he thought to be a fervent admirer of the 
great Antiochene theologian, an opinion favoured not only by Ishodad’s editor, but also 
by Vóóbus. 

A re-examination of the views of the various scholars who discussed Henana's place 
in East-Syrian exegesis and especially in Ishodad unfortunately does not support Van 
den Eynde's thesis. On the basis of the interpretations as preserved in Ishodad,? we 
can conclude that it is absolutely correct that Henana interpreted some biblical texts in 
a spiritual or, as some scholars” prefer to say, an "allegorizing" way. It is also true 
that his way of interpreting these texts reminds us of the “hermeneutic principles" of 


5  Vóàbus 1965, 255. 

? G. Diettrich, Iso‘dad’s Stellung in der Auslegungsgeschichte des Alten Testaments an seinen 
Commentaren zu Hosea, Joel, Jona, Zacharja 9-14 und einigen angehängten Psalmen 
veranschaulicht, Beihefte Zeitschrift für alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 6 (Gießen 1902), LXI. 

5 Commentaire d'Iso'dad de Merv sur l'Ancien Testament. I. Genése, trans. C. Van den 
Eynde, CSCO 156 (Louvain 1955; henceforward, Ishodad I [V.]), Préface, XI: Theodore’s 
interpretations would have been less rigid in practice than in theory. 

* Le. in the introduction to his translation of Isho'dad's commentaries on the Beit Mautbe 
(the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, Song of 
Songs, Ruth and Job); cf. Commentaire d'Išodad de Merv sur l'Ancien Testament III. Livres des 
Sessions, trans. C. Van den Eynde, CSCO 230 (Louvain 1963), esp. XXIVf. (hereafter, Ishodad 
III [V.]). 

55 The same holds good for interpretations as preserved in the Gannat Bussame and the 
Anonymous Commentary. 

56 See, e.g., Vööbus 1965, 244; cf., as far as Ishodad is concerned Ishodad I [V.], XIf., and 
concerning East-Syrian exegesis in general, Macina 1983, 56. 
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John Chrysostom” rather than of the interpretations of Theodore. But obviously 
Henana's interpretations as preserved in Ishodad were considered not to contain 
anything foreign to the truth? 

As far as I can see there is no explicit evidence of Henana's dependency on John 
Chrysostom in any more or less contemporary source I could consult. There is one 
remark concerning the authorship of the commentary on the book of Job in the 
decisions of the synod under katholikos Ishoyab. Ibn-at-Taiyib? contributed this 
commentary on Job to John Chrysostom. It was obviously meant to replace that written 
by Theodore of Mopsuestia. The attribution to Chrysostom, however, was incorrect. 
Ibn-at-Taiyib’s view was already rejected by Braun? and more recently by Vóóbus, 
who considered Henana himself to be the author of the commentary mentioned in the 
canons of the synod under Ishoyab. 

It is my view that the attribution to John Chrysostom of this commentary on Job, 
which was rejected by the synod in 585, is absolutely incompatible with the reverence 
paid to John Chrysostom in the very same canon in which Henana and his like were 
condemned for being adherents of heterodox views, though without mention of their 
names. Chrysostom was honoured by the synod precisely because of his support of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia as an interpreter of the truth! 

The decision of the synod under Ishoyab shows that, as early as the end of the sixth 
century, the East Syrians were familiar with Chrysostom's works and rightly 
considered him to be a friend of their great interpreter. It is therefore highly 
improbable that, even if Henana indeed accepted the hermeneutical principles of 
Chrysostom, he was condemned for having introduced Chrysostom's interpretations in 
East-Syrian exegesis in general and in the School of Nisibis in particular. Neither 
Henana's views concerning biblical interpretation, even if they did not quite fit the 
standard set by former synods, nor the principles underlying the interpretation of the 
Book of Job, but rather the interpretations themselves, the dogmatic contents of which 
were unacceptable, must have caused the objections by his fellow theologians and 
ultimately led to the condemnation by the synod under Ishoyab. It may also have been 
for this reason that the participants in this synod felt the need to disseminate a creed in 
which the East-Syrian faith was restated.” 

Summarizing we can say that we found the following evidence concerning East- 
Syrian exegesis in the sixth century: 


5  Vóóbus 1965, 244, n. 12. Surprisingly Vóóbus says here he agrees with Dadisho's view on 
John Chrysostom's interpretations. Was he familiar with any manuscript of Dadisho's 
commentary that was not edited until 1972? 

58 In Canon II of the synod in 585 we are told concerning Theodore of Mopsuestia: "Lebend 
zeichnete er sich aus unter den wahren Lehrern; nach seiner Tode aber ist seine Name geliebt 
und sein Gedächtnis glänzend in allen Kirchen Gottes und die Schriften und Commentare des 
Heiligen sind bevorzügt und angesehen bei Allen, die recht bekennen und nicht vom Irrtum 
eingenommen sind": O. Braun, Das Buch der Synhados oder Synodicon Orientale (Stuttgart- 
Vienna 1900; repr. Amsterdam 1975), 196f. (hereafter, Braun 1900). 

° Ibn at-Taiyib, Figh an nasraniya, ed. W. Hoenerbach and O. Spies, CSCO 161 (Louvain 
1956), 120. 

© Braun 1900, 198, n. 3. 

$' Braun 1900, 197, n. 2. 

$ Braun 1900, 273-277. 
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1. At the beginning of the century East-Syrian biblical interpretation was based on 
Ephrem on the one hand, and the Antiochene tradition as represented by Diodore of 
Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia on the other. 

2. In the course of the sixth century spiritual interpretation found its way into 
biblical exegesis, as is to be seen in Henana’s surviving interpretations. 

3. It is also to be seen in some specimens of seventh-century literature which came 
down to us either directly, like Dadisho’s commentary on Abba Isaiah which 
belongs to the spiritual tradition of the East-Syrian church, or indirectly like the 
remains of Mar Aba’s exegetical homilies and the interpretations of Henanisho 
which are preserved in, for instance, the Gannat Bussame and which belong to the 
legacy of scholars. Mar Aba’s homilies in particular show the increasing influence 
of John Chrysostom. 


The Exegetical Legacy of Antioch 

The climate reflected in Henana’s interpretations of the Gospel would “exhibit a 
charge of high-voltage allegory” according to Vóóbus. Henana’s attempt to reject 
Theodore’s commentaries and to replace them by the commentaries written by John 
Chrysostom was intended according this scholar as a compromise between his 
“Alexandrian penchant", in this case Origen, and his orthodox critics. With the aid of 
part of Chrysostom’s commentary on Psalm 44/45 Vóóbus tries to demonstrate that 
John's attitude towards allegory was less rigid than that of Diodore and Theodore.® 

In his interpretation Chrysostom wonders what weapons and perfumes, anointings 
and swords, instruction and wars, bows and adornments, have in common. Some of 
them, he says, are symbols of peace, others of fighting and battle. According to him 
this aporia can only be solved if we strictly understand that all these words are spoken 
with regard to the Father. Chrysostom compares the words from Psalm 44 with other 
verses from the book of Psalms, Wisdom and the gospels of Matthew and Luke. The 
weapons, perfumes, instruction etc. signify God's operations. He concludes that one 
should understand them as tropes; they are used figuratively. The whole section 
displays Chrysostom's rhetorical skill, which becomes more evident in the next 
section, where he says that the prophet, that is to say David, used an imperative 
trope while proceeding a minore ad maius.© But does this use of rhetoric mean that 
Chrysostom was willing to use allegory, be it under certain circumstances, as Vööbus 
suggested? 

We can credit Scháublin with having demonstrated how much Antiochene exegesis, 
even in its most rigid form as used by Theodore of Mopsuestia, was influenced by 
pagan grammar and how much it was indebted to Greek, Alexandrian, rhetoric and 
philology.© Chrysostom’s interpretation mentioned by Vóóbus bears witness to this 
influence as well, not only in his reference to the prophet's figurative use of language, 
but also in the way in which he "explained the scriptures by the scriptures’. 
Chrysostom's interpretation must therefore be considered a fine specimen of 


9 Vööbus 1965, 244 and n. 14; cf. Expositio in Psalmum XLIV,5, PG 55: 190f. 
9 PG 55: 191. 

§ Koi Evere, kai xatevodsod, koi BooíAeve: ibid., 23-24. 

© Schàublin 1974, 87 and cf. 148ff. 

9 Schaublin 1974, 159 and n. 12. 
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Antiochene exegesis which cannot be used as an example of allegorizing interpretation 
at all. 

The East-Syrian exegetical works from the eighth century and later which stood the 
test of time unmistakably preserved a fairly substantial number of spiritual 
interpretations which obviously were fully accepted by contemporaries. Does that mean 
that the principles introduced by the interpreter were neglected or had lost their value? 
With what information does that literature itself provide us? The Selected Questions 
and Answers on the Whole Text of Scripture written by Isho bar Nun, probably at the 
end of the eighth or at the very beginning of the ninth century, will be used as an 
example. 

The Selected Questions are especially important since this work can not only be 
identified as one of the sources of Ishodad, who, as we know, was especially 
mentioned because of the spiritual contents of his work. But Ishodad used nearly all of 
Isho bar Nun’s interpretations of both the Old and the New Testaments, including the 
spiritual interpretations. 


Isho bar Nun’s Selected Questions and Answers and Spiritual Exegesis 

In the heading of the Selected Questions, Isho bar Nun is called teacher of the Great 
Monastery, mentioned above, and katholikos. He wrote questions and answers on both 
the Old and the New Testaments which have been preserved in the MS. Cambr. Add. 
2017. Theodore of Mopsuestia, the blessed interpreter, was the author’s favourite 
interpreter. Theodore’s interpretations determine the general atmosphere of the work. 
Only a limited number of other interpreters such as Basil, the Theologian, i.e. Gregory 
of Nazianzus, Ephrem, Narsai, and in the questions and answers on the New 
Testament, John Chrysostom are mentioned. The (usually short) interpretations, which 
we could describe as scholia, are generally given without any indication of their origin. 

Two main lines are to be seen in Isho bar Nun’s exegesis: that of strictly literal and 
historical exegesis, including typological interpretations, in which the Antiochene 
principles followed by the author are evident, and that of spiritual exegesis, to which 
also his use of theoria must be attributed. The monk Isho bar Nun may have become 
familiar with spiritual exegesis during his stay at the Great Monastery where there was 
a tradition of reading both ascetic and scholarly works. 

In his interpretations Isho bar Nun used three concepts which are useful in 
demonstrating the way in which he used spiritual exegesis, namely tupsa, remza and 
theoria.9 

Tupsa or type is the main concept used in this respect. The author presented, for 
instance, the confusion of the languages in Genesis as a type of Christ who gave the 
apostles the tongues at Pentecost. Elsewhere Melchizedek is the type of the transitory 
world, whereas Shem is the type of the world-to-come. Jesus Christ is called the actual 
prototype of whom Melchizedek is the image and likeness. Whenever Isho bar Nun 


9 L. Van Rompay, "IÉo* bar Nun and I8o‘dad of Merv: new data for the study of the 
interdependence of their exegetical works", Orientalia Lovaniensa Periodica 8 (1977), 229-249 
was the first to pay attention to this fact. For a more detailed study see Molenberg 1990, 129- 
244. 

® See Molenberg 1990, esp. 349-386, and C. Molenberg, “Typos and theoria in Isho bar 
Nun's ‘Selected Questions’ on the New Testament’, in R. Lavenant (ed.), VI Symposium 
Syriacum 1992, OrChrAn 247 (Rome 1994), 135-143 (hereafter, Molenberg 1994). 
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uses type in the interpretations of the Old Testament it reflects the use of Old 
Testament texts in the New Testament, either explicitly, as is the case with 
Melchizedek (cf. Heb 7:15ff.), or implicitly, as for instance with the tongues at 
Pentecost (cf. Acts 2). 

Question 25 asks: “Why was Ishmael first and then, after him, Isaac,” and what 
does the departure of Ishmael signify? And what the permanence of his mother?" In 
Isho bar Nun’s interpretation, which is based on Galatians 4:21ff., the priority of 
Ishmael is considered a remza, a sign or symbol of the priority of the law, while the 
posteriority of Isaac is a peleta, an allegory, of the Gospel. Isho bar Nun calls Isaac 
the type of immortality and Sarah the type of the Jerusalem above. Peleta, allegory and 
remza, symbol, are used side by side. Yet Isho bar Nun is doing nothing but citing 
Paul, who used the word allegory in this section of Galatians. The interpretation under 
discussion reflects the views of Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

Diodore said in the introduction to his commentary on the Psalms” that, though 
Paul used the word allegory, he did not actually make an allegorical interpretation. For 
Diodore the use of allegory meant letting go the relation between the historical facts 
and the higher meaning. While Paul did not drop this relation, he preserved the nature 
of the theoria. Paul did not use allegory because he was unaware of the meaning of the 
word, but because he wanted to teach that justice had to be done to the historical facts 
even if the term allegory was used. Paul’s authority was somewhat awkwardly used by 
Diodore in support of his view that the relation to the historical facts should not be 
dropped. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia interpreted Paul’s words similarly. According to him the 
allegorists substituted fables for history, thus abusing the words of the apostle.” The 
method applied by Diodore and Theodore is that which has usually been described as 
the theoria of the Antiochene interpreters, this in contrast to the allegoria of the 
Alexandrians.” 

Just like Theodore and, it should be remembered, John Chrysostom who considered 
the allegory to which Paul referred in Galatians to be a real type,” Isho bar Nun 
interpreted Paul's word in Galatians typologically. Lausberg”™ remarks that unlike 
allegory, which as such aims at the interpretation of a given text, typology aims at the 
interpretation of the reality. This applies exactly to the typology used by Isho bar Nun. 
Tupsa, type, always refers to “historical” realities, be it persons, events or other 


7” E.G. Clarke, The Selected Questions of Isho bar Nun on the Pentateuch (Leiden 1962; 
hereafter, Clarke 1962), 31; Molenberg 1990, 134 and cf. 350f. 

™ Diodorus Tarsensis, Commentarii in Psalmos, ed. J.-M. Olivier, CChr, ser. gr. 6 
(Turnhout-Leuven 1980), 7.134-139. 

7? Cf. Theodori Episcopi Mopsuesteni in epistolas B. Pauli Commentarii, ed. H.B. Swete, 
vol. 1 (Cambridge 1880; repr. Farnborough 1969; hereafter, Swete 1880) 73.28-74.3; cf. 
Wickert 1962, 159 and the remains of the Syriac translation of Theodore's "Traité contre les 
Allegoristes" in L. Van Rompay, Théodore de Mopsueste. Fragments syriaques du Commentaire 
des Psaumes, CSCO 436 (V.) (Louvain 1982), XXVII-XLII and 1-18. 

B Molenberg 1990, 354-356. 

^ Cf. B. de Margerie, Introduction à l'histoire de l'exégese I: les Pères grecs et orientaux 
(Paris 1980), 192, n. 8 (hereafter, de Margerie 1980). 

"S H. Lausberg, Handbuch der literarischen Rhetorik, 2nd ed. (Munich 1973), 445. 
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entities? such as the Jerusalem above. So Isho bar Nun's still follows a rhetorical 
device used by the Antiochene interpreters. 

Before we go on, some attention must be paid to the East-Syrian interpreters’ 
concept of history. I have already mentioned the Jerusalem above as a “historical” 
reality. At the basis of this view were the Antiochene concepts of reality and 
Theodore’s teaching of the two conditions or katastaseis.” From the beginning of 
creation the reality beyond coexists with our present world. It is, as it were, part of 
history; so is the Jerusalem above. All interpretations, including the spiritual 
interpretations, must be understood within the framework of this concept of reality that 
was accepted by the East-Syrian church. 

Since it was Christ who gave us access to the world beyond, Isho bar Nun could use 
type in his interpretations of the New Testament too. Before the resurrection human 
beings cannot know the blessings of the world beyond unless in a type, and it was 
Christ who gave us access to this reality. So Christ and his authority were decisive for 
the application of type. And in conformity with the Antiochene notion of paideia, the 
use of type presupposes man’s moral growth.” 


Isho bar Nun’s Concept of Theoria 

Theoria is another concept used by Isho bar Nun. The Syrians borrowed the term and 
the concept from their Greek predecessors. Like its Greek equivalent the Syriac term 
can be used with various meanings, the common element being that of “seeing” or, 
rather, “discernment”. Isho bar Nun and his fellow interpreters often used it in 
opposition to "practice". Isho bar Nun, and Ishodad in his footsteps, mainly used 
theoria in another way, in which it can be defined as follows: "Theoria is the 
knowledge of a reality beyond the historical reality, which from eternity has been 
established by God, and its economy, which knowledge can be obtained by spiritual 
discernment of the historical reality that is expressed in the biblical text". The reality 
beyond has one or more aspects in common with the historical reality which facilitate 
this spiritual discernment. 

Isho bar Nun's use of the concept of theoria is well illustrated by one of the 
questions and answers on the New Testament. Concerning John the Baptist as he is 
described in Matthew 3:4, our author wonders which theoriai were hidden in the 
Baptist’s clothes and in the honey he used to eat. He answers: 


In the garment of camel’s hair he wore, there is, by conjecture, a theoria to be 
seen of the conversion which he used to preach. By the sweetness of the honey 
he used to eat the sweetness of the future blessings was symbolized, and by the 
flight of the locusts the flight of the bodies of the holy men who fly through the 
clouds in order to meet our Lord (cf. 1 Thess 4:17). 

Those, however, who say that the locusts are plants introduce a tasteless 
allegory. And in order to demonstrate [lit. “to say"] this more clearly I shall also 
make a comparison of all (other) things related to John. 


76 See Schàublin 1974, 167ff. 

” ^A clear comparison of Theodore's doctrine with that of Origen was made by Guillaumont 
1962, 184f. 

8 See R.A. Norris, Manhood and Christ (Oxford 1963), 160ff.; cf. Molenberg 1994, 139, 
and on the Antiochenes’ moralizing way of interpretation see Schaublin 1974, 162ff. 
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In the promise of his birth on the Day of Atonement there is a theoria of the 
atonement given to everybody by Christ; in the loosening of his father’s tongue 
(Lk 1:64), then, at the day of his birth (there is a theoria of) the remission of 
error and the propensity (to sin), etc., which we shall receive through Jesus 
Christ. By his departure to the wilderness our departure from the earth to heaven 
has been symbolized, and by the knowledge of the scripture which he obtained in 
the wilderness the perfect knowledge we will obtain in the world-to-come (has 
been symbolized). 

By the desert of Judah in which he used to preach he symbolized the 
desolation of mortality which was to be dissolved, whereas by the leather girdle 
that was bound around his waist he symbolized the chastity and the tenacity and 
the blessing which are in Christ. 


In spite of Isho bar Nun’s patent rejection of allegory in his answer, it is evident 
that spiritual interpretation is omnipresent here. In support of his rejection of allegory 
Isho bar Nun compares other events and phenomena related to John’s appearance with 
the features of the world-to-come to which they point, namely his birth at the Day of 
Atonement, the tongue of his father that was made loose after his birth, his departure 
to the desert, its desolation and the knowledge of the scriptures he acquired there, and 
the leather belt he wore. 

The key word in which the author rejects allegory is “comparison”. The attributes 
or events related to John in this interpretation refer to another reality by means of 
comparison. This holds good for both those which are said to contain a theoria, and 
the other features. Isho bar Nun’s use of “comparison” in order to repudiate allegory 
is based on solid ground, for it was Theodore of Mopsuestia who, in his comments on 
Paul's words “now this is an allegory"? as written in his letter to the Galatians, said 
that Paul did not eliminate the historical facts nor suppress the things that had happened 
in the past, but that he used a comparison, as was clear from the apostle’s use of the 
words “just as". And, so Theodore noticed, a comparison presupposes the existence 
of the things which are compared. 

Hence, while using comparisons in his answer, Isho bar Nun demonstrates the 
existence of each of the two realities compared, and in doing so he complies with 
Antiochene views with regard to exegesis. In the rejected interpretation in which the 
locusts which John the Baptist used to eat were called plants the historical facts were 
let go of and the result was “tasteless allegory”. 

In the second part of Isho bar Nun’s answer he refers to a theoria which is in the 
annunciation of John’s birth at the Day of Atonement. A theoria of the Day of 
Atonement was already mentioned in an interpretation by Mar Aba preserved in the 
Gannat Bussame.? Mar Aba explains that John, the symbol that announces 
atonement, was born on the Day of Atonement since he was the herald who would 
begin atonement, which atonement is the theoria for the (final) Day of Atonement.” 

Mar Aba’s interpretation is important with regard to Isho bar Nun’s use of theoria 
for two reasons. Firstly because the tradition as used by Isho bar Nun can be traced 


7? Cf. Swete 1880, 73.28-74.3. 

*' G.J. Reinink, Gannat Bussame I. Die Adventssonntage. CSCO 501 (T.), 502 (V.) (Louvain 
1988), 17.1-6 (T.), 19.2-8 (V). 

*' Reinink 1979, 226. 
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back to the seventh century, the lifetime of Mar Aba II, and the more so since Mar 
Aba was probably not the first to use this theoria, as Reinink pointed out.” The 
second reason is that Mar Aba applied theoria in a way similar to Isho bar Nun. The 
Gannat Bussame says that the atonement preached by John is the theoria for the Day of 
Atonement; Isho bar Nun uses it in the reverse way when he says that in the 
announcement of John’s birth at the Day of Atonement a theoria should be seen of the 
Atonement given to everyone by Christ. In both interpretations the atonement was the 
tertium comparationis. 

The relation to this historical world and the world beyond as provided by the divine 
economy is not only important in the interpretations of both Mar Aba and Isho bar 
Nun; it was already of basic importance for the Antiochene interpreters. An 
interpretation by John Chrysostom with regard to the attributes of John the Baptist, 
which was probably known to Isho bar Nun, has fortunately been preserved in his tenth 
homily on Matthew.® In the fourth and fifth paragraphs of Chrysostom’s homily not 
only John’s clothes, including his belt, but also his food and his dwelling-place are 
interpreted. John the Baptist has been brought to the fore as a prophet whose outfit and 
life are symbols. The forerunner of the One who should come to bring all the old 
things, like trouble, curses, etc., to naught, should himself be a symbol of that gift. 
His table was always ready, as Chrysostom said, referring to the locusts and the honey 
John the Baptist used to eat. His dress and his dwelling were still more modest. 

A comparison with the question and answer of Isho bar Nun reveals both the 
similarities and the differences between the interpretations. Isho bar Nun does not refer 
to the attributes of the Baptist as symbols, as Chrysostom did. He makes mention of 
the theoriai in those attributes. Yet, as in Chrysostom’s interpretation, the relation 
between the historical realities in which these theoriai are found and the reality beyond 
is that of the symbol and the real thing. The objects of the theoria, however, are not 
identical with the things symbolized in John’s interpretation. Isho bar Nun mentioned 
the theoria that was to be seen in the Day of Atonement, which was not mentioned by 
Chrysostom, nor was Zachariah’s speechlessness.“ On the other hand Isho bar Nun 
said that the desert of Judah symbolized the desolation of mortality, and the knowledge 
of the scriptures, which in John Chrysostom’s interpretation is called the perfect 
philosophy, symbolized the perfect knowledge of the world-to-come, etc. 

Chrysostom’s interpretation and Isho bar Nun’s answers are the result of a 
comparison of the reality as described in the scriptures and the realities beyond. 
Although John Chrysostom does not use the word theoria, that to which he refers as 
being a symbol can in Isho bar Nun’s words be said to contain a theoria. It is evident 
that Isho bar Nun’s question and answers represent a later stage of the tradition. The 
use of theoria in his version especially seems to be a later development. 

It is likely that the concept of theoria as used by Isho bar Nun was in one way, 
either directly or indirectly, influenced by Chrysostom’s use of theorein and theoria. In 
his interpretation of Psalm 9:4ff., for instance, John remarked that occasionally it was 
necessary to say something xat'&vaywyfv. In order to understand some parts of the 
biblical text, in this case Psalm 9:4ff., one should namely 6eopeiv. Geopeiv consisted in 


82 Reinink 1979, 70-72. 
8 PG 57: 186-190. 
* But cf. Reinink 1979, 225. 
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close reading of the text by which the &vaywyh was disclosed, and in intellection of 
what he found in the context of the divine economy. Elsewhere he used theoria for the 
knowledge he obtains from the text. In the interpretation of Matthew 11:2ff.,9 for 
instance, where there is a discrepancy with its parallel in Luke 7:18ff., he found a 
theoria, not an aporia, as he says, by means of a thorough investigation of Matthew's 
text and an accurate comparison with its parallel and the related text in John 3:26. 
Whereas the use of theorein in Chrysostom’s interpretation of Psalm 9:4ff. fits in with 
Diodore's views concerning theoria, theoria as used in the interpretation of Matthew 
11:2ff. is less clear. By means of theorein, spiritual discernment, John Chrysostom 
revealed a reality within the historical context which at first sight was invisible, namely 
the fact that, while John the Baptist was in prison, his disciples had become jealous and 
turned away from Jesus, as was clear from the words spoken to their master“ and to 
Jesus (Jn 3:26).That was why John sent word to Jesus to ask if he was the one who 
was to come! It is only the first kind of spiritual discernment seen in Chrysostom's 
interpretation that fits in with the Antiochene theoria as described by scholars like 
Vaccari,” Ternant and De Margerie. The second type of theoria Chrysostom used is 
different. It is this second type which is also found in Isho bar Nun's questions and 
answers and before him in the remains of Mar Aba’s exegetical homilies,* and in this 
respect Chrysostom's influence may be significant. 


The Concept of Remza 

The final concept which Isho bar Nun uses in his spiritual interpretations is that of the 
remza. In origin the Syriac word remza meant a sign or a wink. Remza was often used, 
for instance by Ephrem, Narsai and Jacob of Sarug, to denote the actualization of the 
divine will. It bears witness to original Syriac contributions to biblical exegesis and was 
still used in Isho bar Nun's time as Ishodad and the Gannat Bussame show. In Isho bar 
Nun's Selected Questions, however, it means rather symbol. The noun seems to be 
consciously used when Isho bar Nun gives a spiritual interpretation which has no 
obvious relation to the interpretations of the Old in the New Testament. In the relevant 
texts there is no evident relation to the historical facts, which could stand in the way of 
a symbolic interpretation. In other words, remza can be used when the problem of 
letting go the historical facts does not occur. Isho bar Nun can, for instance, say in 


5 PG 57: 413. John Chrysostom compares Mt 11:2f. and Lk 7:18f. and concludes that 
*there is no aporia therein, only a theoria". 

% Cf. Mt 9:14. 

© A. Vaccari, “La @ewpio, antiochena", Biblica 15 (1934), 94-101, and with him P. Ternant, 
"La ƏEQPIA d'Antioche dans le cadre des sens de l'Ecriture", Biblica 34 (1953), 144 and De 
Margerie 1980, 190, mentioned four characteristics of the Antiochene theoria: (a) the historical 
reality had to be the basis of the theoria; (b) in addition to this reality the theoria embraced a 
reality which was ontologically posterior to the first reality; (c) there had to be a relation 
between the first and the second like that between the minor and the major as well as between 
the image and the person; (d) both objects are direct expressions of the theoria, but the minor 
one is the intermediary by which the major and nobler can be obtained. 

% This particular use of theoria by “scholastics” like Mar Aba and Isho bar Nun may bear 
witness to influences from outside the Antiochene School, namely that of a Syriac spiritual 
milieu to which even Chrysostom himself would already have been indebted. Cf. for more 
details Molenberg 1990, 374. 
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answer to the question why God rescued only four men and four women from the 
flood? that they symbolize the crucifixion of the Saviour. In both the men and the 
women a remza has been given since both the men and the women represent the four 
arms of the cross. Only the number four and the redemption motif evoke this symbolic 
interpretation; there is no relation to any interpretation of the Old in the New 
Testament at all. Yet the symbol is the result of a comparison, be it only of a few 
elements which are inherent in both the symbol, the eight people who were saved, 
twice four, and the real thing, the saving cross. 

Whenever Isho bar Nun used remza it is obvious that he considered this type of 
spiritual exegesis as fully valid. The same holds good for his use of theoria. Side by 
side with typological and literal interpretations, spiritual exegesis could be used in 
order to cope with real or virtual obscurities encountered in practice as an interpreter 
and teacher. Isho bar Nun was well aware of the distinctions between the various types 
of exegesis he used. Allegory was rejected, since in allegorical interpretations the 
relation to the historical facts was let go. That was what it was all about: biblical 
interpretation had to be rooted in history. Correct interpretations could only arise from 
correct understanding of the historical situation as reflected in the biblical text. Only 
interpretations, even more speculative ones, which do not affect this historical basis can 
be accepted. This applies not only to Isho bar Nun, but also to his eighth- and ninth- 
century colleagues such as Theodore bar Koni and Ishodad. And, as far as I can see, 
it already held good for Henana’s interpretations written in the sixth century. 

Summarizing we may say that the influence of the so-called Antiochene school, with 
Theodore of Mopsuestia as its main representative, on East-Syrian scholastic biblical 
interpretation is still very important in the eighth and ninth centuries. In addition a less 
rigid form entered East-Syrian biblical interpretation probably from the sixth century 
on, when Syrian theologians may have become familiar with the works of John 
Chrysostom. In the course of time, possibly under the influence of monastic circles 
who favoured the spiritual interpretations of solitaries like Abba Isaiah, Evagrius and 
others, spiritual interpretations were accepted insofar as they did not contradict the 
historical facts as reflected in the biblical text. Interpretations which were contrary to 
any historical fact as described in the Bible, and mere speculation, were rejected as 
allegory. 

For East-Syrian biblical interpretation the sixth century was neither the end, nor a 
beginning. It was in my view rather the turning-point at which East-Syrian dyophysite 
theology was strong enough to deal with the influences which threatened it from 
outside. Henana and his adherents who did not comply with dyophysite theological 
standards had to go; the biblical exegesis of John Chrysostom and others, like Basil 
and the other Cappadocians, became more and more accepted as long as it was 
compatible with East-Syrian, dyophysite, theology. East-Syrian interpreters further 
developed the older exegetical traditions, of both Syriac and Greek origin, a task which 
was performed mainly within the various schools. And in spite of the increasing 
influence of spiritual interpretation, they remained faithful to the most fundamental 
aspect of biblical exegesis their church had made its standard, its foundation in history, 
the basis on which it had once begun in Antioch. 


® Clarke 1962, question XV, 27. 
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Severus of Antioch and the Homily: 
The End of the Beginning?* 


Central to the following discussion will be the one hundred and twenty-five extant and 
published homilies of Severus of Antioch, the great proponent of the one-nature 
christology and patriarch of Antioch from 512 to 518. These homilies, which survive 
mostly only in an early Syriac translation, are a valuable but under-exploited source for 
the sixth century, being delivered on different liturgical occasions during a six-year 
period.! While much could be said under various headings about developments in the 
sixth-century homily as evidenced by the preaching of Severus — exegesis, the use of 
dialogue, popular theology, for example — I have chosen to concentrate here on mariology 
and angelology. For my purposes I would like to suggest, by way of introduction, five 
areas of change which I consider it essential to keep in mind when dealing with the homily 
in the sixth century. 

The first consideration, and probably the most far-reaching, is the impact of the 


* The research for this paper was funded by the Australian Research Council. I am indebted to 
Johan Ferreira for his conscientious work as research assistant. 
! For an overview of these homilies, which are published in various volumes of PO, see M. 
Briére, "Les Homélies cathédrales de Sévére d'Antioche. Introduction générale à toutes les 
homélies", PO 29: 50-62. An early (negative) assessment of Severus as preacher was made by A. 
Baumstark, “Das Kirchenjahr in Antiocheia zwischen 512 und 518", RQ 11 (1897), 31-66. More 
sympathetic are A. Olivar, "Sever d'Antioquia en la historia de la predicació", Rivista Catalana 
di Teologia 5 (1980), 403-442, and now A. Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition, vol. 2, From 
the Council of Chalcedon (451) to Gregory the Great (590-604). Part 2: The Church of 
Constantinople in the sixth century, trans. J. Cawte and P. Allen (London-Louisville 1995), 128-147 
*(substantially written by H.-J. Höhn). Otherwise Severus’ homilies have not been exploited 
systematically; for partial treatments see e.g. F. Graffin, "La catéchése de Sévére d'Antioche", 
L'Orient Syrien 5 (1960), 47-54; J. Tabet, "Le témoinage de Sévére d'Antioche (+ 538) sur la 
vigile cathédrale", Melto 2 (1968), 5-12; C.J.A. Lash, "The scriptural citations in the Homiliae 
Cathedrales of Severus of Antioch and the textual criticism of the Greek Old Testament", S¢P 12 
(1975), 321-327; R.C. Chesnut, Three Monophysite Christologies. Severus of Antioch, Philoxenus 
of Mabbug and Jacob of Sarug (Oxford 1976; hereafter, Chesnut 1976), 9-56; F. Graffin, "Jacques 
d'Édesse réviseur des homélies de Sévère d'Antioche", OrChrAn 205 (Symposium Syriacum 
1976) (Rome 1978), 243-255; idem, "La vie à Antioche d'aprés les homélies de Sévére. 
Invectives contre les courses de chevaux, le théátre et les jeux olympiques", in G. WieBner (ed.), 
Erkenntnisse und Meinungen 2, Göttinger Orientforschungen 1. Reihe: Syriaca, Bd. 17 (Wiesbaden 
1978), 115-130; G.J. Cuming, “The Liturgy of Antioch in the time of Severus (513-518), in 
Time and Community. In Honor of Thomas Julian Talley, ed. J. N. Alexander (Washington D.C. 
1990), 83-103; M. Nin, “Monaci e monachesimo nella predicazione di Severo di Antiochia a 
proposito delle ‘Omilie Cattedrali’ LV e LXT’, Augustinianum 34 (1994), 207-221. 
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christological councils of the fifth century.’ Their endorsement of the high christology of 
Nicaea resulted in a perceived need for mediators between humanity and the distant divine. 
Although it may be true that this need was felt first by the so-called monophysites or 
opponents of the Council of Chalcedon (451), the evidence suggests that the dyophysites 
did not lag behind for long in elevating Mary to a position of signal honour? Despite the 
dogmatic polarisation of opinion on the academic theological plane between the proponents 
and opponents of Chalcedon, there were, too, paradoxically, certain common elements 
which came to the fore as the sixth century unfolded, the most significant being an 
emphasis on Nicaea and on the anti-Arian position, a reverence for Cyril of Alexandria 
and his works, and denunciation of both Nestorius and Eutyches. Crucial for the 
development of the homily is the tendency to combine characteristics of the exegesis of 
the so-called Schools of Antioch and Alexandria, the former being characterised by a 
literal interpretation of scripture, the latter by an allegorical or spiritual rendering.* 

A second development to be reckoned with is the rise of popular spirituality and of 
popular theological literature. There are enough caveats in the secondary literature to 
remind us that “popular” in this context refers to phenomena with wide appeal, rather 
than to those which were prevalent among the illiterate masses.) The production and 
veneration of icons which we find increasingly in the sixth century are one aspect of the 
popular spirituality of the time. At the forefront of popular theological literature is of 
course hagiography, but we can also think of vademecums such as John Rufus's 
Assurances, a collection of tales which had as its purpose the edification and instruction 
of monophysites." Was the religious education which those who read or listened to such 
works received in the homily perhaps no longer sufficient for their needs ? The impact of 
this popular literature on established literary genres comes to be felt particularly acutely 
in the sixth century. 


2 On these in general see A. Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition, vol. 1, From the Apostolic 
Age to the Council of Chalcedon (AD 451), trans. J. Bowden (London-Oxford 1975), and vol. 2, 
From the Council of Chalcedon (451) to Gregory the Great (590-604). Part 1. Reception and 
Contradiction. The development of the discussion about Chalcedon from 451 to the beginning of the 
reign of Justinian, trans. P. Allen and J. Cawte (London-Oxford 1987), both with literature. ` 
Hereafter Christ in Christian Tradition will be cited as CCT. 

3 On the implications of the monophysite position for Mary's status see H. Chadwick, “Eucharist 
and Christology in the Nestorian Controversy", JThSt n.s. 2 (1951), 145-164. Cf. P. Allen, art. 
*Monophysiten", Theologische Realenzyklopüdie 23 (1993), 219-234 (hereafter, Allen 1993). 

4 On these characteristics see R.V. Sellers, Two Ancient Christologies (London 1954), with the 
caveat of A. Grillmeier, CCT 1: 421. The standard work on the exegesis of the Antiochene School 
is that of C. Schaublin, Untersuchungen zu Methode und Herkunft der antiochenischen Exegese, 
Theophaneia. Beitráge zur Religions- und Kirchengeschichtedes Altertums 23 (Cologne-Bonn 1974). 
Olivar, art. cit. (as in n. I), characterises Severus as an Alexandrian in Antioch. 

5 See e.g. A. Momigliano, “Popular religious beliefs and the late Roman Historians", 1-18 in 
Popular Belief and Practice, ed. G.J. Cuming and D. Baker, SChH 8 (1972; hereafter, Cuming and 
Baker 1972); Averil Cameron, "Images of authority: elites and icons in late sixth-century 
Byzantium", PP 84 (1979), 3-35. 

$ On this issue see E. Kitzinger, "The cult of images in the age before iconoclasm", DOP 8 
(1954), 85-150 (hereafter, Kitzinger 1954); Averil Cameron, "The Theotokos in sixth-century 
Constantinople: a city finds its symbol", JTASt n.s. 29 (1978), 79-108 (hereafter, Cameron 1978). 

? Plerophoriae, PO 8.1. 
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The third consideration is the development of the monastic movement,® which had 
repercussions on the homily not only with regard to the composition of the congregations 
and therefore with regard to content, but also through the influence of monastic ideas on 
preachers who were, or who had been, monks. John Chrysostom, and more notably 
Severus of Antioch himself, are instructive here. 

Fourthly, critical to the development of the homily between the fourth and the sixth 
centuries is the transformation of the liturgy. The festal cycle, evident from an early date 
in Jerusalem, spreads to Constantinople, where under Justinian churches capable of 
accommodating this development are built. The Cyrillianisation which was taking place 
in the dogmatic and exegetical sphere is reflected in the area of liturgy, where we find 
Alexandrian tendencies in the liturgy of Constantinople itself.' 

Finally, the pollination by Syriac literature, particularly from the end of the fifth 
century with the emergence of the kontakion, is relevant to the state of the homily in the 
sixth century. Especially if the hymns of the Syrian Romanos the Melode are taken as 
constituting a liturgical development, with the congregation possibly joining in the refrain, 
we need to bear in mind the impact which this genre had on the contents, audience and 
delivery of the homily." 

This is the background, then, against which I would like to consider the development 
of mariology and angelology in the homilies of Severus of Antioch. 


Mariology" 

While it has been claimed that already at the end of the fourth century mariology was 
poised to take off, so to speak,” in John Chrysostom there is little which can be found 
to fuel that speculation. Nowhere in John is the honorific title Theotokos used. 
Chrysostomus Baur, his twentieth-century namesake and biographer, abandons his 


* This development has recently received some of the systematic treatment which it deserves, 
for example by P. Rousseau, Pachomius: the making of a community in fourth-century Egypt 
(London 1985); G. Gould, The Desert Fathers on Monastic Community (Oxford 1993); D. Burton- 
Christie, The Word in the Desert: scripture and the quest for holiness in early Christian monasticism 
(New York-Oxford 1993). 

? This point is well made by R.F. Taft, The Byzantine Rite: a short history (Collegeville 1992), 
29. 
10 Cf. H.-J. Schulz, The Byzantine Liturgy: symbolic structure and faith expression (New York 
1986), 22. 

"On the importance of recognising Romanos’ Syrian background see L. Van Rompay, 
“Romanos le mélode: un poéte syrien 4 Constantinople’, 283-296 in Early Christian Poetry: a 
collection of essays, ed. J. den Boeft and A. Hilhorst (Leiden-New York-Cologne 1993) with 
literature. For the possibility of the congregation joining in the refrain see H. Hunger, “Romanos 
Melodos, Dichter, Prediger, Rhetor — und sein Publicum", JOB 34 (1984), 15-42, at 29 n. 56a. 

12 On aspects of mariology in homiletic literature during the patristic period see D. M. Montagna, 
“La lode alla Theotokos nei testi greci dei secoli IV-VII", Marianum: Ephemerides Mariologicae 
24 (1962), 453-543 (hereafter, Montagna 1962); R. Caro, La homilética Mariana Griega en el Siglo 
V, Marian Library Studies 3-4 (Dayton, Ohio; vol. 1, 1971; vol. 2, 1972). For studies of mariology 
based on a variety of sources but confined to Constantinople see e.g. Cameron, 1978; V. Limberis, 
The Virgin Mary and the Creation of Christian Constantinople (London-New York 1994; hereafter, 
Limberis 1994), both with literature. 

7 See, for example, G. Joussard, “Deux chefs de file en théologie mariale dans la seconde 
moitié du IVéme siécle: saint Epiphane et saint Ambroise", Gregorianum 42 (1961), 5-36 at 5. 
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customary hagiographic tones when treating John’s mariology, which he sees as a product 
of *unready christology"." The biographer is offended by a passage in Homily 4 On 
Matthew, where Chrysostom praises Joseph’s virtues and then asks why the angel 
appeared to Mary before she conceived, but to Joseph only afterwards. Baur argues: 


That was necessary, he [Chrysostom] says, because otherwise the “admirable 
Virgin” herself would not have been able to explain how she had become a mother 
so suddenly, and then, perhaps from shame, “she had conceived an unholy resolve 
and had grasped either a cord or a sword”. 

One must admit that this explanation of the “admirable Virgin" deserves little 
admiration. 


In a similar vein, in his exegesis of the wedding feast at Cana in the homilies on John, 
Chrysostom explains that in drawing her son's attention to the fact that the wine had run 
out, “Mary wished to do a favour to the hosts and to make herself more illustrious 
through her son".'é For his part, when Christ replied: “My hour has not yet come" (Jn 
2:4), this was "so that it wouldn't seem as if he had completely rejected her, so that he 
didn't seem to be acting out of weakness, so that he wouldn't shame his mother in front 
of so many people". 

Despite these examples of what we might call a “low mariology", however, it cannot 
be denied that Chrysostom is concerned with the idea that a virgin gave birth and remained 
a virgin. But this has less to do with Mary's own status than with Chrysostom's elevated 
picture of her son. 

Without a doubt, one of the deciding voices in the development of mariology in the 
fifth century — and that not restricted to homilists — belongs to Proclus, patriarch of 
Constantinople from 434-446.* It is, of course, no accident that Proclus actively opposed 
Nestorius and the title Christotokos which the latter applied to Mary. One of Proclus's 
three surviving encomia on the Theotokos, the use of the title in the homilies being 
significant so soon after Chrysostom, was preached in the presence of Nestorius, probably 
on the Sunday before Christmas in the year 428.? The circumstances of its delivery and 
its very contents accorded it such celebrity that it was included in the proceedings of the 
Council of Ephesus in 431.” Here, in "the most famous sermon on the Virgin Mary in 
ancient times" (Cardinal Grillmeier's words),?' and again in contrast to Chrysostom, we 
find a high mariology. 


^ C. Baur, John Chrysostom and His Time (English trans. of Johannes Chrysostomus und seine 
Zeit, 2 vols [Munich 1929-1930], 2 vols (Westminster, Maryland 1959-1960), 1: 358. Essentially 
in agreement is Grillmeier, CCT 1: 418-421. 

'S Baur, op. cit. See Hom. 4 In Matt. (cf. CPG 4424), PG 57: 45.5-12. 

' Hom. 21 (uel 20) In Iohannem (cf. CPG 4425), PG 59: 130.43-44. 

U Hom. 22 (uel 21) In Iohannem, PG 59: 134.25-14 a.i. 

'8 On the christology of Proclus see Grillmeier, CCT 2.1: 520-523 with literature. Cf. Limberis, 
1994, 86-89 on Proclus' works on the Theotokos. 

? On the circumstances and setting see K. Holum, Theodosian Empresses: women and power 
in late antiquity (Berkeley 1982), 155-157, who stresses (142-143, 145-146, 227) also the political 
uses that mariology was put to at this time, particularly by the Empress Pulcheria. 

20 See Homilia I. De laudibus s. Mariae (CPG 5800) in ACO 1.1.1:103-107. 

?! See CCT 1: 520. 
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Now the holy Theotokos, the Virgin Mary, calls us together here. She is the 
unpolluted deposit of virginity, the spiritual paradise of the second Adam, the 
workshop of the unity of the natures, the festival of saving commerce, the bridal 
chamber in which the Logos married flesh ...” 


And so on for several lines. Such accumulated epithets served as the inspiration for 
homilists and writers to come. Stress is placed by Proclus on Mary’s virginity in partu and 
post partum. 


... the Emmanuel opened the gates of nature as a human being, but did not rupture 
the bars of the door as God. But just as he came forth from his mother, so did he 
go in through her ear. Just as he was born, so was he conceived.” 


While in Proclus the role of Mary in the incarnation and in the salvation of the human 
race is of paramount importance, despite the encomiastic treatment she is little more than 
a cardboard figure. However, particularly if we entertain the possibility that the genesis 
of the famous Akathistos hymn is to be attributed to Proclus,” his importance in the 
development of mariology is beyond doubt. 

Following the example of Proclus, Hesychius of Jerusalem, who died sometime after 
450, accumulates names for Mary in litany style. Homilies I and II On the Presentation, 
the oldest extant homilies on this feast, and Homilies V and VI On Mary the Holy 
Theotokos give us a picture of his mariology.? In the first paragraph of Homily V we 
find more than twenty epithets applied to Mary: Mother of Light, Star of Life, Throne of 
God, Temple greater than the sky, Chair not inferior to that of the cherubim, Garden 
without seed, Vine with beautiful grapes, and so on.” This is followed by a discussion 
of the biblical terms “burning bush", “eastern gate", "closed garden", “sealed spring" 
and "ark of your sanctuary" as applied to her." In Hesychius, as in Chrysostom and 
Proclus, there is repeated emphasis on Mary's virginity both in partu and post partum. 

Again this emphasis is found throughout the homilies of Severus of Antioch, who 
makes the additional claim that the Virgin gave birth without suffering." Mary is 


2 ACO 1.1.1: 103.11-21. 

3 ACO 1.1.1: 107.17-19. The same idea, together with a parallel with Eve, is found in Ephrem 
the Syrian: see E. Beck, “Die Mariologie der echten Schriften Ephrams”, OrChr 40 (1956), 22-39 
at 33-34. 

^ On this hymn and its evolution as a hymn of thanksgiving to the Theotokos after the Avars 
were repulsed from Constantinople in 624, see E. Wellescz, "The ‘Akathistos”, DOP 9-10 (1955- 
6), 143-174; cf. Limberis 1994, 89-97, and 149-158 for an English trans. See further below on the 
Akathistos. 

?5 For the Greek texts see the edition of M. Aubineau, Les homélies festales d'Hésychius de 
Jérusalem, 2 vols, Subsidia Hagiographica 59 (Brussels 1978, 1980; hereafter, Aubineau 1978 and 
1980). The homilies of Hesychius on Job, which survive in an Armenian translation and are edited 
by C. Mercier and C. Renoux, Hésychius de Jérusalem, Homélies sur Job. Version arménienne, 
2 vols, PO 42-43, because of their Old Testament themes contain little on Mary. On Hesychius' 
mariology see K. Jüssen, "Die Mariologie des Hesychius von Jerusalem’, Theologie in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart, M. Schmaus zum 60. Geburtstag (Munich 1957), 651-670, and Aubineau 1978, 
XLIV-XLVII. 

% Ed. Aubineau 1978, 158.6-9. 

? Aubineau 1978, 160.1-164.23. 

? The extraordinary nature of Christ's birth is emphasised in monophysite literature. See 
Chesnut 1976, 62-65 on Philoxenus and cf. Allen 1993, 223-224. 
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presented as being in conflict with the christological heretics and heresiarchs, such that she 
“dispels the darkness of the Manichaeans"? and “does not put up with the folly of 
Nestorius”. Conversely, Eutyches with his alleged docetic view of Christ “makes 
Mary imaginary and without personality".?! Combined with this dogmatic, so to say, 
picture of Mary, which arises from the patriarch’s christology, is an affective portrayal 
and a more popular style of mariology, the latter often produced by an allegorising 
exegesis. For example: 


But when I consider these things, I see the memory of the Virgin Mother of God, 
who lights up my heart, and who like a fire warms it, and all her fragrance like a 
sweet odour fills it.” 


And: 


Because of these things, the memory of the Virgin arouses our souls, when 
considering from what irreconcilable enmity and from what kankotaorsg or condition 
of war, so to speak, and to what peace, and divine harmony, and company we have 
been called through her mediation.” 


Two of Severus’s homilies are dedicated to Mary under her titles Mother of God and 
Ever-Virgin, numbers XIV and LXVII. Both were pronounced on the Feast of the 
Presentation. In Homily XIV, delivered on either Saturday 2 or Sunday 3 February 513, 
Severus proposes that Mary should be honoured as prophet, apostle and martyr, and the 
result is a popular mariology again produced by allegorical interpretation of scriptural 
texts. Needless to say, a considerable amount of exegetical ingenuity is required to prove 
that Mary is a martyr. She is a prophet, maintains Severus, because of Isaiah 8:3-4, which 
begins: “And I went to the prophetess and she conceived and bore a son...", and because 
of her own prophecy to Elizabeth in Luke 1:48-50: “For behold, henceforth all 
generations will call me blessed...". Mary is an apostle because she surpasses the 
apostles, being counted with the apostles from the beginning, as the Book of Acts relates 
(1:14): *All these were assembled and devoted themselves to prayer with Mary, the 
mother of Jesus". On the other hand, if the words the apostles heard from the Saviour: 
*Go, teach all nations" (Mt 28:19) made apostles of them, what nation has the Virgin not 
taught and led to knowledge of God? Finally Mary is a martyr in many ways. She bravely 
put up with the rash judgment of Joseph, who thought she had conceived through adultery; 
she was a martyr when she fled to Egypt before the fury of Herod, then returned from 
Egypt and set out again for Nazareth; and because she lived on a daily basis with the 
Jews and led a life which was very close to death.“ Although in Severus Mary is a self- 
assured figure, she is the mediator, and subordinate to a Christ who, as elsewhere in 
monophysite theological literature, is first and foremost the pre-existent Logos. 

A brief comparison of Severus' mariology with that of his contemporary Romanos the 
Melode will be useful at this point.? Like Severus, the dyophysite hymnographer lays 


? Hom. XIV; PO 38: 406.18. 

9 Tbid.: 408.30. 

? Hom. XXXVI; PO 36: 468.15-17. 

32 Hom. LXVII; PO 8: 356.9-11. 

3 Ibid.: 365.2-5. 

* Hom. XIV; PO 38: 400.26-406.5. 

55 On this subject the assessment of J. Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode et les origines 
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stress on Mary’s virginity post partum, on her title Theotokos, and on the divinity of her 
son. In Romanos too Mary is confident, as can be seen from the kontakion On the 
Annunciation — itself a feast introduced officially into the Constantinopolitan liturgical 
calendar only in the sixth century." Here Mary is the central figure, to whom, as 
Grosdidier de Matons expresses it, the angel addresses itself only with extreme reverence 
and Joseph with absolute servility.** This, maintains Grosdidier de Matons,? is in 
contrast to Proclus, where Mary is not her own woman, and Joseph is suspicious of her 
pregnancy. In fact, Romanos makes her speak with a naturalness and freedom of which 
the homily offers few examples before him.” Just as in Severus, here too we find 
conversely a Christ who is essentially divine with few, if any, human traits or weaknesses, 
and a mediator's role assigned to his mother. Romanos's listeners are reminded that 
salvation and forgiveness come to them through the prayers of the Theotokos."! 

If it is true that in the fifth century, mariology in general proceeded along two parallel 
paths, that is, those of christology and of liturgy,” I would suggest that in the sixth 
century these two paths have converged. Liturgically this development is already 
perceptible in the considerable mariological liturgical remains from fifth-century 
Jerusalem,” although we must remember that the hagiopolite situation was always 
exceptional rather than normative. The introduction of two great mariological feasts, the 
Annunciation and the Dormition,“ into Constantinople in the sixth century set the seal 
on further liturgical evolution, which now would begin to emanate from the Byzantine 
capital. In the self-confident Mary in Severus and Romanos we detect a foreshadowing of 
the cult of the Virgin in the late sixth century, where she begins to stand alone, minus her 
child.5 The great number of churches dedicated to the Theotokos which existed in 
Constantinople by the middle of the sixth century,“ as well as Justinian's building 


de la poésie religieuse à Byzance (Paris 1977; hereafter, Grosdidier de Matons 1977), 283-284 is 
to be preferred to the somewhat dated and uncritical study of C. Chevalier, “Mariologie de 
Romanos (490-550 environ), Roi des Mélodes", Recherches de science religieuse 28 (1938), 48- 
63. On Romanos's christology see Grillmeier, CCT 2.2: 513-523. 

n % This led André de Halleux to dub Romanos's position *monophysitisme populaire": see RHE 
62 (1967), 459-462. 

? SC 110: 20-41; see the editor's comments 13-18. On the introduction of the feast cf. R.A. 
Fletcher, "Three early Byzantine hymns and their place in the liturgy of the church of 
Constantinople", BZ 51 (1958), 53-65. 

* SC 110: 16. 

9 Tbid.: 16-17. 

“ See Grosdidier de Matons 1977, 283. 

^! See e.g. kontakion 22.25 (SC 114: 76); kontakion 24, prooimion and 22 (ibid.: 110, 130). 

? This is proposed for example by Montagna 1962, 459. 

5 See B. Capelle, "La féte de la vierge à Jérusalem au Ve siécle", Muséon 56 (1943), 1-33. 
^ On the feast of the Annunciation see Grosdidier de Matons, SC 110: 14-18 with literature. 
On the Dormition see Nicephorus Callistus, Church History XVII.28, who wrongly assigns the 
introduction of the feast to the reign of Justinian; cf. Cameron 1978, 95. The definitive work 
on the death and assumption of Mary is that of M. Jugie, La mort et l'assumption de la sainte 

Vierge. Etude historico-doctrinale, ST 114 (Vatican City 1944). 

5^ See e.g. Averil Cameron, “A Nativity poem of the sixth century A.D.", CIPhil 79 (1979), 
228 with n. 38; eadem, "The Virgin's Robe: an episode in the history of early seventh-century 
Constantinople", Byzantion 39 (1979), 44. 

% See the number of churches from this period in the list given by R. Janin, La géographie 
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activity in her honour, copiously attested to by Procopius’ Buildings and his other works, 
prove that her position was already entrenched. In addition the evangelisation conducted 
by the monophysite bishop John of Ephesus on behalf of Justinian in remote parts of the 
empire, where churches were erected in honour of the Theotokos, suggests that she had 
become the common property of both opponents and proponents of Chalcedon." From 
the sixth century onwards we see an enormous flourishing of mariological homilies and 
hymns, including the reworking of the Akathistos hymn, mentioned earlier. The homilies 
of Severus of Antioch, as well as the hymns of Romanos, provide us with glimpses of a 
mariology which is almost fully developed, and in this sense they represent the end of a 
beginning phase. 


Angelology 

Despite the prominent role which celestial intermediaries played in early Christian 
thought,“ it is significant that in the large entry under &yyeXog in the Patristic Greek 
Lexicon (some nine and a half columns), there is very little to suggest that angels impinged 
on the private, personal realm of Christians. This is reflected in the homilies of 
Chrysostom, who has a good deal to say on the topic of angels. Passages such as the 
following are typical: 


Above armies of angels sing songs of praise; 

Below in churches human beings imitate their songs of praise in choirs. 
Above the seraphim call out the Trishagion hymn; 

Below the multitude of human beings sends up the same hymn. 

An assembly is convened, common to heaven and earth.” 


Or, in the context of the eucharistic table, where angels are present, we find the 
following addressed to the congregation: 


You sing with the seraphim, 

Stand with the seraphim, 

Extend the wings of your spirit with them, 
Fly around the royal throne with them.” 


Also in the context of the eucharistic liturgy we find the idea that the mystery being 
celebrated makes angels of human beings.” 

A very high angelology is found in Chrysostom’s homilies On the Incomprehensibility 
of God, where the role of the angels is dictated by the transcendence of God and there is 
little said on the subject of their mediation between the celestial and earthly spheres. In 
another place, Chrysostom maintains that all have an angel, but also a demon, next to 


ecclésiastique de l'empire byzantin, 1: Le siège de Constantinople et le patriarcat oecuménique, 3: 
Les églises et les monastéres (Paris 1969), 156-244. 

*' This development is probably also to be seen in the light of the Cyrillianisation which took 
place from the end of the fifth century onwards. Cf. W.H.C. Frend, “Popular religion and 
christological controversy”, 19-28 in Cuming and Baker 1972. 

^ For an overview of this topic see A. Louth, Denys the Areopagite (London-Wilton Ct 1989; 
hereafter, Louth 1989), 33-35 with literature. 

? In illud: Vidi Dominum 1.1.31-36; SC 277: 44. 

59 In illud: Vidi Dominum V1.3.17-20; SC 277: 216. 

5! See e.g. ibid. VI.4.54-56; SC 277: 226. 
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them.” The same notion is doubtless behind the prayer for the angel of peace which was 
recited in Antioch in Chrysostom’s day at the end of morning and evening prayer.” As 
Frans van de Paverd points out, the request for an angel of peace made sense for everyone 
who returned from the church to the world and had to fight Satan there.™ 

In the fifth-century homilists the angels have on the whole a similarly limited role. 
When they do appear, as in Proclus' homily On the Holy Pascha, they are celebrating 
with the congregation at the eucharistic liturgy or performing some celestial task such as 
escorting Christ on his ascension.” Significant is the fact that in the eighteen genuine 
Greek homilies of Hesychius of Jerusalem edited by Michel Aubineau angels have this 
limited role, whereas in the two spurious homilies attributed to Hesychius, one of which 
Aubineau dates to the sixth or seventh century, the other to the seventh or eighth century, 
the angelology is much more developed.” 

Angels feature frequently in Severus' homilies, but they are central in two of them. The 
first is Homily LXXII, which bears the title: On the deposition of the holy bodies of the 
saints and martyrs Procopius and Phocas in the church called after Michael, and was 
delivered between November 514 and November 515.°’ On this occasion Severus has to 
deal not only with the deposition of the martyrs' relics but also with a group of Christians 
who took offence at the idea of giving these remains a resting place in a church dedicated 
to an angel. Early in the homily the patriarch denounces the pagan practice of revering 
angels as gods. Many of those who call themselves Christian, he claims, also suffer the 
same sickness.” He goes on to make explicit that Christians recognise that the angels and 
all the celestial orders have been created by God and are not gods themselves. Angels 
are spirits, incorporeal creatures endowed with reason, who appear on earth in various 
guises, in different fashions suiting the time or the need, and in ways which can be 
perceived by human eyes. Thus Daniel perceived Gabriel as a flying man, and the guise 
he adopted when appearing to Mary was different from that of the angels who guarded 
Christ's tomb.® Before returning to his theme of low angelology, advocating that angels 
must not be elevated beyond their status, Severus speaks more generally about angels, who 
guard the *smallest" ones among Christians, and perhaps intercede with God on behalf 
of human beings.$' His subsequent attack focuses on artistic representations of angels. 


But the hand of painters, which is insolent and a law unto itself, when favouring the 
inventions or imaginations of pagans, and which appears like the worshippers of 
idols and arranges everything for its own advantage, clothes Michael and Gabriel 


? Hom. 3 In ep. ad Coloss.; PG 62: 322.13-15. 

5 John Chrysostom, In ascensionem d.n.J.C. 1.1 (CPG 4342); PG 50:444.9-11. 

* F, van de Paverd, Zur Geschichte der Messliturgie in Antiocheia und Konstantinopel gegen 
Ende des vierten Jahrhunderts, OrChrAn 187 (Rome 1970), 212. 

55 In s. Pascha (Homily XIV) (CPG 5813); PG 65:796B and De ascensione Domini (CPG 5820); 
PG 65:836C, respectively. 

5$ Ps. Hesychius, Homily XIX, In s. Longinum centurionem (CPG 6589) and Homily XX, In s. 
Longinum centurionem (CPG 6590), ed. Aubineau 1980, 817-844 and 872-901 respectively. 

? PO 12: 71-89. The Church of Michael in Antioch was subsequently destroyed in the 
earthquake of 526 and rebuilt by the Empress Theodora (Malalas, ed. Dindorf 1838, 423). 

5$ PO 12: 74.5-7. 

9 Ibid.: 75.8-76.2. 

9 Ibid.: 77.11-79.9. 

6 Ibid.: 80.12-81.7. 
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like princes or kings in royal purple, and adorns them with a crown and puts in their 
right hand a symbol of authority and universal power . . . Those who stupidly 
worship angels, leaving the church and transgressing this law, have been placed 
under the ban by those who have ordered and put in place the holy canon.” 


In the remainder of the homily Severus is at pains to defend the cohabitation of the 
martyrs Procopius and Phocas with the angel Gabriel, at one stage suggesting that the 
martyrs have been added to the church to keep angel-worshippers on the right track. 
Apparently some incensed members of the Christian community had alleged that the 
deposition of the limbs of martyrs who had died a violent death would chase the angels 
away from the holy precinct of a church dedicated to Michael.” The patriarch clinches 
his argument with a prayer to the one who is both God of angels and of martyrs.” 

In Homily XC, a catechesis delivered on Easter day 517 bearing the title A catechesis 
delivered according to custom for those who were to be baptised on the very glorious day 
of Easter and of the Resurrection, when they were assembled in very great numbers, we 
encounter the familiar idea that the heavenly angelic ranks are present with the 
congregation. However, here the angels’ activities are not restricted to the eucharistic 
table: they stand close to the teacher (i.e. the homilist) and close to those who listen. 
In other words, they are involved not only in the lofty liturgy of the faithful but also in 
the liturgy of the word. Furthermore, says Severus, they are present as witnesses to what 
is said and written down in the baptismal contracts of those who are going to be 
baptised.” Much of the remainder of the homily is an exposé of the role of the 
cherubim and seraphim, to which I shall return in the conclusion, an exposé in which the 
subordination of these heavenly beings to God is explained. 

A third passage from Severus which lies outside the two homilies where angels are 
central is found in Homily LXXXIX, On the Good Samaritan.® In Antioch during Lent 
there was a custom to give clothing or pieces of linen to the church which were then used 
for the sick and needy.” However, not all Severus’ listeners were inclined to part with 
their linen, for which the patriarch berates them. Then he cajoles: 


For also now if you return to your homes without these linen cloths which are 
around your neck, a crowd of angels will enter with you and will guard the house, 
and also Christ himself in his entirety, the Lord of angels, will be inside it.” 


Here the angels, while accompanying Christ, are mentioned in the first place, and that 
in the realm of domestic spirituality. This, it would seem, is an unusual example in 
homiletic literature of low angelology. 

The extreme reverence for angels attacked by Severus was of course nothing new in 


9 Ibid.: 83.12-84.5. 

& Ibid.: 86.7-13. 

& Ibid.: 89.4-7. 

§ PO 23: 122.14-123.1. 

© Ibid.: 122.14-123.1-2. 

© Ibid.: 123.5-9. On the literacy of angels cf. e.g. The Lives of the Desert Fathers; the Historia 
Monachorum in Aegypto, trans. N. Russell (Oxford-Kalamazoo 1981), XXV.2, p. 116, and 
Romanos, kontakion 39, 10-11 (SC 128:298-300). 

$8 PO 23: 100-119. 

9 For other evidence of this custom in Severus’ homilies see: Hom. CXXII, PO 29: 102-123. 

PO 23: 118.8-11. 
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Christianity. The pre-eminent role assigned to angelic beings by some of the Christian- 
gnostic sects is a very early example of this tendency. The ecclesiastical canon referred 
to by Severus as outlawing angel worship is probably that of the Council of Laodicea, 
which we may assign to the second half of the fourth century. By extending the activity 
of the angels into the non-eucharistic and even private sphere, he thought to counteract the 
high angelology embraced by the opponents of the deposition of the martyrs Procopius and 
Phocas, and by those who either painted or bought icons of angels dressed in imperial 
garb. Again it is no accident that from the sixth century we have powerful artistic 
depictions of angelic figures, such as that in S. Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna or in the 
diptych Volbach no. 109 in the British Museum.” The iconoclastic tendencies imputed 
by a hostile dyophysite source to Severus’ contemporary and fellow monophysite 
Philoxenus of Mabbog, who allegedly rejected icons of angels, shows how wide-spread 
the art form was by the first quarter of the sixth century.” The extent to which the work 
of Ps. Denys on The Celestial Hierarchy, with its systematic, theoretical angelology, 
contributed to such representations we may only surmise. Given that the first documented 
references to the Ps. Areopagite’s writings were made by Severus himself,” and that 
Denys was (mis-)quoted by the monophysites at the christological discussions of 532 in 
Constantinople, discussions to which Severus was invited but which he declined to 
attend,” it would be easy to assume that the patriarch of Antioch was acquainted with 
Denys’s work. However, his exposé of the roles of the cherubim and seraphim differs 
markedly from that of Ps. Denys in The Celestial Hierarchy.” Denys, for example, is 
troubled by the breach of celestial protocol by the seraphim who visited Isaiah (Is 6), 
because according to his schema it was only the lower angelic ranks which mediated to 
human beings.” Severus suffers no such embarrassment in Homily XC when dealing 
with the same biblical passage.” The reason for the patriarch’s presentation of angels as 
being involved in the world is probably to be sought in his monastic career before his 
elevation to the throne of Antioch. Even as patriarch he felt torn between his duty to his 
congregation in the city and the uplifting solitude of the monk’s life in Syria, a dilemma 
he outlines in pathetic tones in Homily LXI." Although in the classic monastic 
hagiographical work, the Life of Antony, there is only one reference to an angel, and that 
in an Old Testament quotation, in subsequent monastic literature we find angelic visitations 


"^ [n the excellent catalogue of artistic depictions of angels in T. Klauser, art. “Engel” X, RAC 
5 (1962), 271-291, the marked increase in the sixth century is noteworthy. 

? The charge against Philoxenus was apparently first made by Theodore Lector, but was copied 
several times. See A. de Halleux, Philoxéne de Mabbog. Sa vie, ses écrits, sa théologie (Louvain 
1963), 88-90. Kitzinger 1954 mistakenly attributes Severus’s alleged opposition to the 
representation of the Spirit as a dove to his belief in the one-nature christology. 

® Severus, Letter to John the Hegoumenos, fr. in Doctrina Patrum de Incarnatione Verbi (CPG 
7071 [28], ed. F. Diekamp, 2nd ed. by B. Phanourgakis and E. Chrysos (Münster 1981), 
41.XXIV-XXV, 309-310. The theological import of Severus's letter is discussed by J. Lebon, Le 
monophysisme sévérien (Louvain 1909), 451-453. 

™ On the appearance of Ps. Denys’s works in these talks see Louth 1989, 14. For a thorough 
analysis of the discussions see now Grillmeier, CCT 2.2: 232-248. 

75 Pace Chesnut 1976, 42. 

% De coelestia hierarchia 13; PG 3: 300B-308B. Cf. Louth 1989, 49. 

7 PO 23: 147.10-148.11. 

7 Cf. M. Nin, art. cit. (as in n.1). 
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of ascetics, who in turn treat their visitors like angels, and anchorites who are fed by 
angels. Abba John is fanned by an angel while he sleeps,” and it is said of Abba Ibiston, 
who was well advanced in the “angelic life’ — as the ascetics termed the quest for 
spiritual perfection — that his deeds were in heaven with the angels.9 Leaving aside the 
fact that in a monk's life both demons and angels were ever-present, it seems both from 
Ps. Denys and Severus that at the end of the fifth and the beginning of the sixth century 
angels, so to speak, were very much in the air. That this development gained momentum 
is proven by the number of churches dedicated to Michael by Justinian and Theodora,?! 
and by the introduction of the Cherubikon hymn into the liturgy by Justin II. The high 
angelology which drew Severus' ire, and the iconography which it produced, continued 
until the iconoclasts objected to the representation of angels as embodied. Like his 
treatment of Mary, so too does Severus' depiction of contemporary angelology suggest the 
consolidation of a trend. 


Conclusion 

In the mariology of the homilies of Severus, and to a lesser extent in his angelology, we 
have a blend of formal and “popular” theology. Severus, unlike John Chrysostom for 
example, was a sophisticated theologian, who apparently in his preaching felt constrained 
to accommodate the more "popular" or "folkloristic" theology embraced by a large part, 
if not all, of his congregation. The much smaller corpora of other homilists from the sixth 
and seventh centuries make it difficult to assess the extent to which they felt uncomfortable 
with developments in the homiletic genre. While the sixth-century homilist Leontius of 
Constantinople appears to evince no difficulty in this regard,? two examples from the 
seventh century serve to fuel our speculation. The first is Sophronius of Jerusalem, monk, 
theologian, patriarch and, it seems, sophist, whose homilies exhibit a studied style with 
little concession to popular thought. The less technical side of his output was perhaps 
reserved for other genres, like the hagiography and miracle stories which he composed.” 
A second example is Anastasius of Sinai, who likewise composed not only studied 
theological homilies, but also the Questions and Answers, queries of an everyday nature 
posed by Christians to which Anastasius responded." That these questions and answers 


” The Sayings of the Desert Fathers: the alphabetical collection, trans. B. Ward (London-Oxford 
1975), 78 nr. 33. 

æ Ibid., 147 nr. 62. 

*' Buildings 1.3.14; 1.8.2,19; 1.9.14; V.3.20. Cf. G. Downey, A History of Antioch in Syria 
from Seleucus to the Arab Conquest (Princeton 1961), 553 n. 207. 

9 Datema-Allen and Leontius Presbyter. For reservations about assigning Leontius’ homilies to 
the sixth century see K.-H. Uthemann in this volume. 

9 See Laudes in ss. Cyrum et Iohannem (CPG 7645), Narratio miraculorum ss. Cyri et Iohannis 
(CPG 7646), Vita Iohannis Eleemosynarii (CPG 7647) (lost). On the second of these works see 
J. Duffy, “Cyrus and John", JThSt n.s. 35 (1984), 71-90. 

* For the homilies with a heavily theological content see the edition by K.-H. Uthemann, 
Anastasii Sinaitae Sermones duo in constitutionem hominibus secundum imaginem dei necnon 
opuscula adversus monotheletas, CChr, ser. gr. 12 (Turnhout-Leuven 1985). On the Questions and 
Answers, see J.F. Haldon, “The works of Anastasius of Sinai: a key source for the history of 
seventh-century east Mediterranean society and belief", in Averil Cameron and L. Conrad (eds), 
The Early Medieval Near East: problems in the literary source material (Princeton 1990); idem, 
Byzantium in the Seventh Century: the transformation of a culture (Cambridge 1990), 429-431; J. 
Munitiz, Catechisms in the making: questions and answers in the eighth century and today, Aquinas 
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were read publicly in church suggests that the ethical imperatives which we find, for 
example, in the second half of many of Chrysostom’s homilies, and the spirituality which 
is often reflected in Severus’, had been relegated to another genre as part of a process of 
literary transformation which secular literature was also undergoing,® and that only the 
more formal kind of homilies continued to be written and delivered, or at least to survive 
in homiletical collections. 


Memorial Lecture 1993 (Brisbane 1993). 

85 See J.F. Haldon, op. cit., 425-427 on the background to this for secular literature. Cf. Averil 
Cameron, “Byzantium and the Past in the seventh century: the search for redefinition”, in J. 
Fontaine and J.N. Hillgarth (eds), Le septième siècle: changements et continuités. The Seventh 
Century: change and continuity (London 1992), 250-276. 
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The Sixth Century: A Turning-Point for 
Byzantine Homiletics? 


It has long been assumed that Byzantine homiletics declined after the end of the sixth 
century or, as some have preferred to phrase it, after the end of the “golden age” of 
Greek Patristics.' It is not my intention in this paper to dispute this point, but rather to 
examine it more closely and to ask whether the transformations which undoubtedly 
took place in preaching after the sixth century do represent a decline.? The most 
striking change to occur in Byzantine homiletics after the sixth century is of course the 
reduction in the number of surviving texts. Various reasons have been suggested for 
this, ranging from the replacement of the homily by the kontakion in liturgical 
celebrations to a decline in rhetorical standards.’ Since neither of these hypotheses is 
entirely convincing we are forced to fall back on the explanation of historical accident: 
for some reason, perhaps liturgical or perhaps literary, scribes in the late eighth and 
ninth centuries decided not to transmit the numerous sermons which we assume must 
have been delivered in the sixth and seventh centuries.‘ In addition to the reduction in 
quantity, however, it is necessary to examine changes in the style and structure of post- 
sixth-century sermons. Why, for example, do we have a preponderance of festal and 
theological sermons in the later period instead of the vast range of genres, including 
exegetical, polemical and occasional homilies in late fourth and early fifth centuries? In 
this paper I shall attempt to explore some of these issues, not with the intention of 
answering many of these difficult questions, but in order to suggest possible avenues of 
future research. I would also like to take this opportunity to correct some of the 
statements which I made in a previous paper.) While some of the hypotheses offered 
there may not be completely incorrect, I now perceive the situation to be a great deal 


' For example: “By the sixth century, however, the golden age had passed. Sermons in the 
antique rhetorical tradition were barely understood by the common people, many ministers were 
no longer capable of composing an adequate sermon on their own, and preaching entered a 
period of decline". R.F. Taft, ODB 3: 1881 s.v. "Sermon". 

? See also A. Olivar, La Predicación Cristiana Antigua, Sección de Teología y Filosofía 189 
(Barcelona 1991; hereafter, Olivar 1991), 227-229. 

* E. Wellescz, A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography, 2nd ed. (Oxford 1961), 204 
(hereafter, Wellescz 1961); M. Mullett, “The madness of genre", Homo Byzantinus, Papers in 
Honor of Alexander Kazhdan, ed. A. Cutler and S. Franklin, DOP 46 (1992), 237. 

* Canon 19 of the Quini-Sext Council in Trullo (691-692) prescribes daily preaching and 
especially on Sundays. See Mansi XI: 952. 

5 M.B. Cunningham, "Preaching and the community", in R. Morris (ed.), Church and 
People in Byzantium (Birmingham 1990), 29-47 (hereafter, Cunningham 1990). 
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more complex than I thought then for reasons connected both with changes in liturgical 
requirements and the process of transmission. 

Let us begin, however, with a brief overview of the evidence. According to M. 
Geerard’s invaluable repertory of theological texts, Clavis Patrum Graecorum vols 2 
and 3, a number of homilies do survive from the sixth century in addition to the better- 
known kontakia of Romanos the Melode. Some of these represent isolated examples 
from the pens of otherwise little known preachers, whereas others, such as the homilies 
of Leontius, presbyter of Constantinople, have recently received critical editions and 
detailed study. Many of the surviving sixth-century homilies are festal: for example, 
we have two sermons attributed to Abramius of Ephesus, one on the feast of the 
Annunciation and one on Hypapante,’ a sermon and an enkomion by Alexander of 
Cyprus on the discovery of the Cross as well as an enkomion on the apostle 
Barnabas,® several festal sermons by Anastasius I of Antioch? a homily on all the 
martyrs by Constantine, deacon and chartophylax of the Great Church," and 
Theotecnus of Livias's interesting sermon on the Dormition.! Other works include a 
fragment of a homily on the Eucharist by Eutychius of Constantinople," and various 
exegetical and festal homilies by Timothy IV, bishop of Alexandria,^ by his 
namesake, presbyter of Jerusalem," and by Gregory of Antioch? and Theodosius of 
Alexandria.'® This list of texts, providing that the tentative dates for these preachers 
suggested by Geerard, H.-G. Beck and others are correct, suggests no dearth of 
material but quite the reverse. The fact that the majority of these sermons are intended 
for dominical or marian feasts is significant and, as I shall argue later in this paper, 
probably reflects the selective transmission of texts in a later period when liturgical 
collections, mainly those defined by Ehrhard as Jahressammlungen or Panegyrika, 


$ Datema-Allen 1987; Allen-Datema, Leontius Presbyter. 

7 CPG 7380-7381; Beck, Kirche, 398; M. Jugie, Homélies mariales byzantines. Textes grecs 
édités et traduits en latin, PO 16: 442-454. 

* CPG 7398 and 7400; Beck, Kirche, 399; P.C. Pennachini, Discorso storico dell'invenzione 
della Croce del monaco Alessandro (Grottaferrata 1913). 

? CPG 6947-6951. See also S.N. Sakkos, IIepi 'Avaotaotwv EZivoitõv (Thessaloniki 1964), 
44-86; G. Weiss, Studia Anastasiana I. Studien zu den Schriften und zur Theologie des 
Patriarchen Anastasius I. von Antiochien, Miscellanea Byzantina Monacensia 4 (Munich 1965); 
K.-H. Uthemann, "Des Patriarchen Anastasius I. von Antiochien Jerusalemer Streitsgesprach 
mit einem Tritheiten (CPG 6958)", Traditio 37 (1981), 73-108. 

10 CPG 7403; Beck, Kirche, is uncertain whether Constantine belongs to the sixth or the 
seventh centuries. 

!" CPG 7418. See A. Wenger, L'assomption de la trés sainte Vierge dans la tradition 
byzantine du Vle au Xe siécles (Paris 1955), 272-291 (hereafter, Wenger 1955). 

12 CPG 6939. 

3 CPG 7090-7096. 

^ CPG 7405-7410; Beck, Kirche, 400; B. Capelle, "Les homélies liturgiques du prétendu 
Timothée de Jérusalem", EphLit 63 (1949), 5-26. 

15 CPG 7384-7390; M. Aubineau, "Une homélie de Grégoire d'Antioche (570-593), retrouvée 
dans le Vat. gr. 1975", Byzantion 42 (1972), 595-597; S. Haidacher, "Zu den Homilien des 
Gregorius von Antiochia und des Gregorius Thaumaturgus', Zeitschrift für katholische 
Theologie 25 (1901), 368ff. 

16 CPG 7130-7132; 7150-7153 (in Coptic and Arabic); 7154-7158 (in Coptic). 
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were being compiled." Exceptions to this general rule exist, however, both among 
the texts just cited and more significantly in the exegetical homilies of Leontius, 
presbyter of Constantinople, the dramatic and moralistic ones of the fifth or sixth 
century Ps. Eusebius of Alexandria? and the numerous cathedral sermons of Severus 
of Antioch, preserved in Syriac but originally delivered in Greek.? Whereas 
Leontius's homilies are for the most part intended for liturgical feasts, Pauline Allen 
and Cornelis Datema have ably demonstrated their lively and dramatic qualities which 
must have appealed to relatively unsophisticated contemporary audiences.? The varied 
nature of sixth-century homiletics perhaps points to a period in transition. If we are 
correct in assuming a slow change from a literary form characterised by diversity in 
the fourth and fifth centuries to a more uniform, predominantly festal genre in the 
eighth, then it is not surprising that we should find examples of both in the sixth 
century. 

The seventh century represents one of the least productive periods for Byzantine 
homiletics, perhaps owing to the political and economic difficulties of this period.? 
Once again, we are unable to determine whether the lack of surviving homilies reflects 
a genuine decline in their production or selective transmission, but Canon 19 of the 
Council of Trullo provides evidence of such a decline.” Those sermons which do 
survive are again varied in their subject-matter and style. The festal sermons of the 
patriarch Sophronius of Jerusalem, for example, stand out in the homiletic tradition for 
their sophisticated handling of complex theological issues,“ while Anastasius of 
Sinai's surviving oeuvre includes dogmatic and exegetical homilies, such as the three 
on the creation of man and that on the sixth Psalm. Other seventh-century preachers 


U See Ehrhard, Überlieferung 1: 154ff; 2: 3ff. 

'8 [n particular, the series of homilies on Job delivered during Holy Week, ed. Datema-Allen 
1987, 185-252; trans. in Leontius Presbyter, 61-94. 

? CPG 5510-5532. The dating and authorship of these homilies, some of which adopt a 
question-answer form which seems ill-suited to pastoral delivery, is far from certain and the 
Greek text awaits a critical edition. See S. der Nersessian, “An Armenian version of the 
Homilies on the Harrowing of Hell" DOP 8 (1954) 221; J. Darrouzés, “Eusèbe 
d'Alexandrie", Dictionnaire de Spiritualité 4.2 (1961), 1686-1687; G. La Piana, Le 
rappresentazioni sacre nella letteratura bizantina dalle origini al sec. IX (Grottaferrata 1912), 
80-89; F. Nau, "Notes. Sur diverses homélies pseudépigraphiques, sur les oeuvres attribuées à 
Eusébe d'Alexandrie et sur un nouveau manuscrit de la chaine contra Severianos", ROC 13 
(1908), 429-434. 

? CPG 7035; P. Allen, "Severus of Antioch and the homily: the end of the beginning?", in 
this volume. 

? Leontius Presbyter 3-8, 14-16. 

? J. Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh Century: the transformation of a culture (Cambridge 
1990; hereafter, Haldon 1990) and, less reliable, A.N. Stratos, Byzantium in the Seventh 
Century, 5 vols (Amsterdam 1968-1980). 

3 Mansi XI: 952. 
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233 CPG 7747-7755. For the homilies on the creation of man, see now K.-H. Uthemann (ed.), 
Anastasii Sinaitae. Sermones duo in constitutionem hominis secundum imaginem Dei necnon 
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represented by small numbers of homilies include Modestus of Jerusalem,” Leontius 
of Neapolis,” Pantoleon, presbyter of Constantinople, and John of 
Thessalonike.? Whereas the subject-matter of these homilies is diverse, the majority 
of them are intended for important feasts. As historians have recently demonstrated, 
religious literature, especially theological treatises and polemical forms such as 
disputations, did not share in the general literary decline in the seventh century.” The 
ordinary exegetical homily as a distinct literary form fared somewhat less well, and 
one is chiefly struck by the apparently random survival of these texts. 

The eighth century, which we should perhaps define more broadly as the period 
between approximately 650 and 850, witnessed a second flowering of homiletic 
production especially from such important writers as Germanus of Constantinople,” 
Andrew of Crete? and John of Damascus.” The main characteristic of sermons 
written in this period is that they were almost without exception intended for the great 
feasts of the liturgical year.“ Whereas some commemorate the dominical feasts, the 
majority were composed in honour of recently instituted feasts of the Theotokos, 
including her Nativity, Presentation into the Temple, the Annunciation and the 
Koimesis. As Chevalier has demonstrated, some sermons on these feasts by authors 
including John of Damascus, Andrew of Crete and George of Nicomedia actually form 
trilogies and appear to have been delivered in succession during the vigils preceding 
these feasts. Sermons on other topics survive from this period. Andrew of Crete 
wrote a number of panegyrics, John of Damascus numerous theological discourses, 
although whether these were ever delivered orally or in a liturgical context is open to 
question, and the less well known Cosmas Vestitor, who probably held a secular rather 
than an ecclesiastical office, produced five orations in honour of the translation of John 
Chrysostom's relics to Constantinople, in addition to several in honour of the 
Theotokos.* Even so, festal sermons, especially those dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
predominate in this period and it is possible to identify a significant change in the 
nature of the homiletic genre after the late sixth and early seventh centuries. 
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To what extent did this transformation affect the style and content of Byzantine 
sermons written in the middle period (650-850)? With the decline of certain types of 
homilies, including those which expound a scriptural pericope, those written in honour 
of a special event or disaster and polemical works such as John Chrysostom’s orations 
against the theatre or Judaising Christians," the informal, spontaneous quality which 
characterises such texts was lost. Festal sermons produced after the end of the seventh 
century are literary in both style and structure. The marian sermons produced in such 
quantity by Andrew of Crete and Germanus of Constantinople for the most part adopt a 
panegyrical form, although this structure may be adhered to only loosely. Olivar 
correctly emphasises the influence of hymnography on homiletics in this period and the 
fact that most preachers also produced kanons and other hymns.” Festal sermons of 
the eighth and ninth centuries do resemble “hymns in prose” in many ways; they are 
repetitive, rhythmic and highly dependent on the poetic and typological imagery which 
had developed in honour of the Theotokos since the late sixth century.” Exceptions to 
this rule must be cited as well, however. As I have noted elsewhere, some festal 
sermons, such as those on Lazarus and Palm Sunday, adopt a more narrative style and 
the informal structure of the exegetical homiletic form.” Andrew of Crete’s two 
homilies on the Transfiguration contain exegetical sections, moral exhortations and 
even mystical passages." It is likely that John of Damascus’s pastoral homilies and 
orations will reveal similar diversity, but these await a detailed analysis.” 

Evidence of preachers’ interaction with their audiences in the late seventh and eighth 
centuries exists in their sermons, but it is impossible to determine whether this is 
purely rhetorical or genuine. Andrew of Crete, for example, frequently addresses his 
congregation as ‘ayanncé or ġótnç (in the singular or plural), and employs rhetorical 
exclamations, questions or exhortations. In the encomia or sermons on the Theotokos 
he more often exhorts his audience in the first person plural, thus identifying himself 
with them and their spiritual endeavours. Such passages always suggest a lay audience 
including both men and women: 


But let us, the people of God, the saintly company, the holy society, celebrate 
our inheritance, let us honour the power of the mystery ...” 


Earlier in the same sermon women are singled out as recipients of divine favour: 


37 For the Chrysostomic corpus see CPG 4317-5197. 
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3 See Averil Cameron, "The Theotokos in sixth-century Constantinople: a city finds its 
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Let sterile women quickly run; for the childless and sterile woman has given 
birth to the divine virgin child. Let mothers leap; for the barren mother has 
conceived the spotless mother and virgin. Let virgins rejoice. For the land 
without seed has ineffably conceived the One <who proceeded> without change 
from the Father ...“ 


Such specific descriptions of the audience are unusual, however, in eighth century 
homilies and it is in any case possible that they are employed purely for rhetorical 
effect. Just how conventional such apostrophes are is evident when they are compared 
to the remarks made by the sixth-century Leontius, presbyter of Constantinople, to his 
audience. Not only does Leontius address his congregation with many different 
epithets, but he reprimands them for specific failings, occasionally sympathises with 
them and reveals his awareness of their various professions and backgrounds.“ This 
evidence of a preacher's genuine involvement and interaction with his congregation 
both inside and beyond the church building is completely absent in eighth-century 
sermons. 

Also missing in later texts are the topical references which render the field of early 
Byzantine homiletics so interesting to social historians. Whereas John Chrysostom in 
the late fourth and early fifth centuries and Leontius in the sixth may tell us about 
topics ranging from the theatre and the hippodrome to celebrations of Pentecost with 
meals and revelry at the graves of deceased relatives," references to specific 
contemporary practices or events are gleaned with great difficulty from eighth-century 
homilies. S. Vailhé was able, for example, to find only a few references in the 
sermons of Andrew of Crete to the battles with Bulgars and Arabs which took place in 
the saint's lifetime. While we know that Andrew lived well into the period of 
iconoclasm, he only mentions the controversy in the context of his sermons once, in his 
panegyric on the Circumcision and St Basil.“ Germanus of Constantinople refers for 
the most part only vaguely to heretics and unbelievers; it is interesting to note that in 
his homilies on the Theotokos, he inveighs in the language of the Psalms against 
unnamed individuals who refuse to venerate her.? Could this mean that at least in the 
eyes of Germanus, the early iconoclasts distrusted the cult of the Virgin as much as 
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Mpookvvivet 7 &pxevómo fj 6050 npookyeton, óc napa col, ærótaw TI&vep Boe, 
Sed5vSéypEeGa: ypcidovet- “H yàp vui cfc eucóvog m tò npetóvonov SioPod ver.” 

5 "Koi yendo Xo và xem và SóMa, và AoAXoÓ0vta Kata God vfi Otooc, 
&vopíav èv drepnpaveta koi EEovdevacer” (Ps 30:19 LXX) kot éSoubevofruo v ví] tóXet 
cov fj tovtov elxdv: oioxuvefrooov, Kot ÉkAwévogav, Kal dnoAo8woay, koi yvótwoav 
én Óvou& cot Aéonote. ... (cf. Ps 72:20; 82:18-19 LXX), PG 98: 317C; and somewhat more 
vaguely:... of èv &AAotpróppoveç tv ts dnwAciaç ó50v óðevétuoav ... tueis 66 ó tod Oeod 
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they did the worship of icons?’ The very limited presence of invective against real 
eighth-century enemies in these homilies, however, contrasts with a profusion of highly 
symbolic and conventional polemic against the Jews. I have argued elsewhere that anti- 
Judaic polemic represents a theological topos in festal sermons of this period.” If we 
contrast this invective with that found in polemical tracts directed specifically against 
various heresies and religious minorities including the Jews, it is clear that it is 
fulfilling different functions in the two genres.” 

So far our conclusions have been somewhat negative in our comparison of the 
variety of homiletic forms still in use in the sixth century with the primarily festal 
corpus of the eighth. A loss of variety, spontaneity and topical relevance in the 
homiletic genre have all been noted, but what contributed to the undeniable popularity 
of the later form? Here I would like to suggest that a comparison with parallel 
developments in hymnography might be relevant. J. Grosdidier de Matons noted that, 
whereas the didactic and dramatic kontakia of Romanos appeal more to modern taste, 
there is no evidence that post-sixth-century Byzantines shared this preference.™ 
Between the sixth and the eighth centuries the kontakion, probably delivered in vigils 
before the great feasts, gave way to a completely different genre, the repetitive and 
meditative kanon intended for the office of orthros and probably for a largely monastic 
audience.? While the parallel between developments in hymnography and homiletics 
is striking, it should not be pressed too far. There is no evidence that eighth-century 
sermons were, like kanons, delivered only in orthros to monastic audiences, even if 
they were later used as liturgical readings in this context.” On the other hand, the 
structural and stylistic changes which homilies underwent between the sixth and the 


5 R. Cormack, Writing in Gold (London 1985), 159-160; as S. Gero points out, there is 
very little reliable evidence for early iconoclast opposition to cults besides that of the holy icons, 
such as saints, relics and the Virgin Mary. See his Byzantine Iconoclasm during the Reign of Leo 
III with particular attention to the Oriental Sources, CSCO 346, vol. 41 (Louvain 1973), 100- 
102. 

5 See Cunningham, forthcoming. 

53 On the vast corpus of disputation literature, see Beck, Kirche, 447ff.; Averil Cameron, 
*Disputations, polemical literature and the formation of opinion in the early Byzantine period", 
in G.J. Reinink and H.L.J. Vanstiphout (eds), Dispute Poems and Dialogues in the Ancient and 
Mediaeval Near East: forms and types of literary debate in Semitic and related literatures 
(Leuven 1991), 91-108; Haldon 1990, 347, nn. 72-73. 

* J. Grosdidier de Matons, "Liturgie et hymnographie: kontakion et kanon”, DOP 34-35 
(1980-1981), 43. 

55 [bid., 42; idem, Romanos le Mélode et les origines de la poésie religieuse à Byzance (Paris 
1977), 54-55; Wellescz 1961, 198-245; idem, "Kontakion and Kanon", Atti del Congresso 
Internazionale di Musica sacra, Rome 1950 (Tournai 1952), 131-133. 

55 Here I would like to correct the statement I made in my earlier article. See Cunningham 
1990, 36-38. There is no justification for extrapolating backwards on the basis of the evidence 
provided by later monastic typika. Homilies may have performed two separate functions: that 
dictated by the preaching requirements of their original authors and that of liturgical “readings” 
at a later date. For the function of sermons as liturgical readings in later monastic typika, see for 
example the liturgical Typikon of the Evergetis monastery, ed. A. Dmitrievskij, Opisanie 
Liturgitseskich Rukopisej 1 (Kiev 1895; repr. Hildesheim 1965), 256-655, and that of the 
monastery of the Saviour at Messina, ed. M. Arranz, SJ, Le typicon du monastère du Saint- 
Sauveur à Messine, OrChrAn 185 (Rome 1969). 
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eighth centuries are undeniably similar to those which took place in hymnography. Let 
us briefly examine these changes and their possible functions vis-à-vis preacher and 
audience. 

Perhaps the most striking difference between post-seventh-century sermons and their 
earlier counterparts is their length. Compare, for example, the relatively short homilies 
by Leontius of Constantinople on Palm Sunday with the one by Andrew of Crete which 
occupies sixteen columns in the Migne edition. Andrew's homilies are all 
approximately the same length; while I have not actually timed how long it would take 
to read them aloud, it is possible to estimate a minimum of one hour. If trilogies of 
sermons were indeed delivered in succession on the feasts of the Virgin, we would be 
talking about three to four hours of preaching at a time. Exceptions to this rule do of 
course exist: the sixth-century sermons of Severus of Antioch, for example, which are 
extremely lengthy?" as opposed to the short festal homilies of John of Euboia in the 
eighth." The trend from shorter to longer pastoral sermons between the early and late 
periods is undeniable, however, as is the loss of homilies written in a more 
spontaneous, informal style. 

Eighth-century festal sermons share other characteristics which may reveal a new 
aesthetic with regard to preaching. Consistent with the tradition of high-style 
homiletics, rhetorical figures of speech are used in abundance in eighth-century 
sermons. Repetition, especially the piling up of poetic and typological imagery which is 
used to emphasize Chalcedonian christology, parallels, anaphora and many other 
devices appear in these orations. Of course none of these features represents inventions 
of the eighth century; it is simply the large proportion of sermons written in this style 
which is striking. Sermons which commemorate feasts of the Theotokos and panegyrics 
of saints concentrate more on prayerful invocations of these holy figures than on the 
moral instruction of the faithful. In this sense the sermon represents a collective prayer 
led by the preacher rather than a didactic discourse. To some extent the problem of 
audience comprehension becomes less important in this literary context. If the purpose 
of a sermon is to praise a holy figure in as high-flown a manner as possible, the 
preacher will be less concerned with how much people understand than he would in a 
catechetical or moral discourse. 

In the final section of this paper I would like to suggest some possible reasons for 
the developments which I have outlined, at the same time stressing that at this stage 
these remain tentative. The strange neglect of homiletics by liturgists makes it 
necessary for those studying the genre to attempt to bridge the gap, but it is also to be 
hoped that the liturgical experts will eventually come to our rescue and correct our 
inevitable mistakes.? In my previous paper I suggested that the replacement of earlier 
homiletic forms by the longer, more poetic festal sermon in the eighth century was 
caused by the disappearance of the pastoral homily from the Divine Liturgy and its 
emergence in vigils preceding important feasts or in the office of orthros.Ü ^ This 


57 See above, n. 20. 

5 CPG 8135-8137; ed. F. Dólger, "Iohannes von Euboia", AB 68 (= Mélanges P. Peeters, 
II) (1950), 5-26. 

5  Allen-Datema also note the inattention of liturgists to preaching: Leontius Presbyter, 16. 
See also T.F. Mathews, The Churches of Constantinople: architecture and liturgy (University 
Park-London 1977), 149-150. 

© Cunningham 1990, 36. 
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hypothesis, originally suggested by E. Wellescz on the basis of the early liturgical texts 
assembled by F.E. Brightman, has not to my knowledge been examined in detail. 
The argument rests on the disappearance of the homily from the rubrics of liturgical 
typika and other texts after the early period.” Can we be sure, however, that silence 
really indicates omission here? It has certainly been proved that homilies were preached 
in the offices and in vigils, but the possibility that they continued to be preached in 
eucharistic services should not be ruled out. 

Furthermore, should we make assumptions on the basis of length, structure and style 
of homilies concerning the services for which they were originally intended? Such 
assumptions are dangerous since they may only reflect our own preconceptions 
concerning church practice and attendance. It is tempting to believe that the longer, 
more theological homilies were intended for vigils whereas shorter, livelier or more 
pastoral ones belonged to the Divine Liturgy.” Nevertheless, I suggest that unless 
internal evidence unequivocally suggests one or another service or time of day, we 
refrain from making such assumptions. As Chevalier has shown, some of the marian 
sermons by John of Damascus and Andrew of Crete reveal that they were preached in 
the course of vigils; Andrew of Crete’s homily on Palm Sunday, on the other hand, 
contains so many allusions to the Eucharist that I feel it is likely that it was intended 
for that context.Ü Homilies of all periods should be studied carefully for clues 
concerning their liturgical or even non-liturgical contexts; only when we have 
completed this work will it be possible to determine whether differences in function are 
reflected in their style and content. 

Perhaps a more convincing explanation for sermons' elevation to a higher literary 
style and more rigid structure after the end of the seventh century lies in a deliberate 
raising of standards in preaching. Canon 19 of the Council in Trullo provides 
significant evidence for such a development as it enjoins the clergy not to deviate from 
the tradition of the “God-bearing fathers". The Canon further states that if any 
controversy with regard to scripture should emerge, contemporary preachers should not 
*... interpret it otherwise than as the lights and doctors of the church in their writings 
have expounded it ...."? This passage expresses not only the council's misgivings 
with regard to contemporary preachers and their theological capabilities, but also its 
belief in high standards in preaching, to the extent that it advocates the reading aloud 
of earlier fathers in place of unskilled preaching. It is unlikely that such standards were 
adhered to throughout the Empire and, indeed, the need for such a canon suggests that 


9 Wellescz 1961, 366; Brightman, Liturgies 1: 314. Interestingly, a similar development has 
been noted in the West in the Carolingian period. See M. McGatch, Preaching and Theology in 
Anglo-Saxon England: Aelfric and Wulstan (Toronto- Buffalo 1977), 36. 

Brightman, Liturgies 1: 464, 518, etc. 

$ Cunningham 1990, 38. 

* Chevalier 1937 (see n. 36), 363 and 367. 

$5 See for example PG 97: 993D-996A; 1009B and 1012A-C. 
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&v oi tfjg éxkAno(ag $octfpec koi SuokoAot ux vü)v olkeüov ovyypaypátov napéðevto. 
Ibid.; trans. H.R. Percival, The Seven Ecumenical Councils, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
second series, vol. 14 (Edinburgh 1899; repr. Grand Rapids 1998), 374-375. 
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abuse was widespread. Nevertheless, it does inform us about an ideal standard which in 
turn may throw light on the process of transmission. 

This brings me to my conclusion that the surviving homiletic corpus after the sixth 
century is largely dependent on a process of selection which probably began in the 
eighth and early ninth centuries. Transmission and the taste of monastic and clerical 
compilers and their scribes may in fact be responsible for the particular shape and 
quality of the sermons which survive. If this is the case, countless informal, pastoral 
and exegetical sermons, perhaps delivered extempore in the course of Divine Liturgies 
and offices, may have been lost. What remains to us are the approved sermons, usually 
written in a high style and considered suitable for a new function, as liturgical readings 
in vigils and offices.“ Owing to the nature of their transmission, it is impossible to 
determine whether such sermons were originally delivered in the form in which they 
survive. The fact that preachings became readings in the process of transmission does 
much to explain the more uniform quality which characterizes post-sixth-century 
homiletics. We know that a high style was valued in preaching; this in itself would 
eliminate most informal or unpolished texts from consideration. The method of 
exegesis, use of imagery and theological terminology were likewise standardized to the 
extent that “original” interpretations of festal themes stand out in later homiletics. If 
this hypothesis is true, however, how can we explain the survival of a greater variety 
of earlier sermons, especially those of John Chrysostom? As the nineteenth Canon of 
the Council of Trullo suggests, the golden age of patristic writing continued to be 
revered and it is likely that even the lesser works of the early fathers continued to be 
regarded as worthy of preservation. Certainly, those homilies considered suitable for 
inclusion in liturgical collections fared best, but special volumes of the homilies of 
Chrysostom, such as those containing his homiletic series, also continued to be 
compiled.” This hypothesis also goes a long way towards explaining the 
preponderance of marian sermons which survive from the later period. It is likely that 
the texts of later fathers were chosen for inclusion most often when they fit into a slot 
which had not been covered by earlier writers; the feasts of the Theotokos, mostly 
instituted in the late fifth and sixth centuries and only celebrated with special sermons 
much later represent a prime example in this process. If we approach the eighth- 
century homiletic corpus on this basis, much appears to be explained. Style, subject- 
matter, theological orthodoxy and even length may all represent determining factors in 
their transmission. It is necessary constantly to remember that what we are looking at 
are in fact what these texts later became: liturgical readings perhaps intended largely 
for monastic settings. We must accept the fact that these texts may not survive as they 
were originally preached, although this is impossible to prove. That vast numbers of 
extempore homilies and sermons may have been been delivered, but were not 
considered suitable for transmission to posterity, also seems likely. 

In the face of this rather negative conclusion, how then should future research into 
post-sixth-century homiletics proceed? I suggest that instead of despairing of our 
evidence we should take it at its face value and look for clues concerning delivery, 


9 I, Ševčenko arrives at the same conclusion in his “Levels of style in Byzantine literature", 
JOB 31.1 (XIV. Internationaler Byzantinistenkongref, Akten I.I, Vienna 1981), 294. 

9 Ehrhard, Überlieferung 2: 289-305. Special collections of the works of patriarchs such as 
John Xiphilinos and others also began to be compiled in the later period. Ehrhard, Überlieferung 
3: 523ff.; Cunningham 1990, 42-43. 
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audience comprehension and the preacher’s attitude towards his audience.” Even if 
these texts were subjected to rigorous editing, it is unlikely that every indication of 
liturgical and social context would be eliminated. Secondly, it is important to study 
sermons on their own terms. If the homilist’s chief preoccupation is poetic praise of the 
Virgin then we must assume that this was expected and appreciated by contemporary 
audiences. A secondary, but equally interesting line of enquiry would be to study the 
liturgical collections described and classified in such detail by Ehrhard in order to learn 
about the functions of homilies as readings in later centuries. The choice of texts by 
particular scribes varies considerably and it is tempting to ask whether their 
compilations reflect the tastes and needs of particular monasteries or parish churches. 
Liturgical texts and typika also offer a rich field of enquiry for scholars of homiletics, 
although how much trust we can place in their rubrics, especially for spontaneous 
preaching, remains open to question. Above all, however, the bulk of sermons written 
in the middle and late periods of the Byzantine Empire await intensive study and may 
yield information interesting not only to theologians, but also to students of literature 
and social history. Until we can learn just when and where these homilies were 
preached, or indeed whether they were preached at all, their importance remains 
unquantifiable. 


7? Such a study will be undertaken in the forthcoming volume, The Preacher and his 
Audience, ed. P. Allen and M.B. Cunningham, with papers on Greek preachers from Origen to 
Leo VI. 
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Through the Tunnel with Leontius of Jerusalem: 
The Sixth-Century Transformation of Theology 


When one thinks of the sixth century in relation to the ages before and after it, an 
image springs to mind: the eastern Mediterranean world approaches the sixth century 
as a train approaching a tunnel. Even allowing for the usual qualifications, it is 
recognizably a late-antique train — the Christian late-antique, by this time, but late- 
antique nonetheless. At the other end of the tunnel the train emerges and, though it is 
patently the same train, it has become, again with all the usual qualifications, a 
recognizably Byzantine train. The interesting question is “What happens in the 
tunnel”? What, to put it differently, is it that ends in that tunnel, what is it that begins 
there, so that a new age can emerge? 

The project undertaken here is to try to answer this question for one aspect of the 
sixth century only, its engagement in the peculiar discourse known as theology. Let us 
be careful here: we are not talking about theology as doctrine, but as a kind of 
discourse, a way of thinking and talking about the world. Let us be careful, too, to 
admit the inevitable overemphasis on one moment, the mid-sixth century, implied by 
the choice of Leontius of Jerusalem as the single example to illustrate the argument. 
Leontius is a good choice: as can be concluded from the close resemblance between his 
position and the one espoused by the eastern Church, shortly after his withdrawal from 
theological controversy, at the Fifth Council of 553, he is representative of the main 
characteristics of dogmatic theology in the period. Nonetheless, many of the changes 
he is here taken to represent have their origins in the fifth century. He represents not 
so much a single moment of decisive change as the single moment at which the 
decisive quality of changes already under way becomes most clearly apparent. 

What we want to do is locate the set of interrelated pivotal points on which changes 
in the discourse — transformations in the ways in which theology functions — turn 
during this period. The argument made here is the following: (1) that the central point 
on which all of these transformations ultimately turn has to do with a radically new 
attitude towards the authorities theology uses; (2) that this new privileging of certain 
authorities leads to transformations in the literary constructs theology employs, in the 
historical constructs it creates, in the kinds of argumentation to which it resorts, and in 
the understanding it comes to have of its own abilities; and (3) that the end results of 
these changes are, on the one hand, a radically altered and scholastic kind of discourse 
within the realm of dogmatic theology and, on the other hand, a situation ripe for 
theology's turning to the other realms, specifically the spiritual and liturgical, 
characteristic of the new age of Byzantium. 

To see the sixth-century transformations clearly, it is helpful to consider what things 
looked like in dogmatic theology before the tunnel. For the age of the church fathers, 
theological discourse was about the meaning of the biblical revelation, and its 
authorities were biblical texts. It took place in the context, and out of the ongoing 
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liturgical and community experience of life in the Church. The language, the 
conceptual framework, was often provided, admittedly or unadmittedly, by the ancient 
discourse of philosophy, widely construed. These three poles — the Bible, ecclesiastical 
experience, and “philosophy” — can be used fairly to locate theological discourse in 
the first centuries. Nothing ever remains static, of course. Councils like Nicaea and the 
First Council of Constantinople excluded some approaches that had formerly been 
open, and never again after the third century would there be quite the daring and range 
of an Origen.’ Then too, the fourth-century condemnation of Origen spelled a sharp 
turn away from admitted and confident use of “philosophy” in the theological 
enterprise, at least at Alexandria (a major shift not yet, one might think, adequately 
remarked).? Nonetheless, the battle between a Cyril and a Nestorius in the fifth 
century was prosecuted more or less within the familiar terms of patristic theology: 
each still claimed that his position most adequately represented the truth of biblical 
revelation and of Christian experience in the Church; each used, though not necessarily 
admittedly, the categories of the philosophical tradition to present the dogmas of 
theology. This is not Byzantine theology. 

To begin our task, we turn now to a detailed study of Leontius of Jerusalem, and 
particularly of his Contra Monophysitas? Not a frequently-utilized source, Contra 
Monophysitas provides a rich insight into theology as it was engaged in in the period, 
since it represents an argument in process between Leontius (a Melkite) and an 
anonymous monophysite opponent. It cites extensively from the opponent, so that we 
have bits of his argument and his citations from authorities, as well as Leontius’ own 
argument and authorities.‘ 

Note what comprises the heart of the argument, for here lies the key to theology’s 
transformation: 


We know [says the monophysite] what the patristic tradition is in so many words, 
i.e. the “one incarnate nature of God the Word”, in accordance with holy 
Athanasius and Cyril, but you speak of a foreign saying, which we find expressly 
set down by the fathers nowhere, namely “two natures" ...° 


! Not that Origen admitted or claimed that he was using philosophy, any more than did 
Gregory of Nyssa. The point is that such theologians, nurtured by the ancient paideia, could 
adapt the categories and patterns of thought of pagan philosophy virtually without being aware of 
what they were doing, so natural did it seem to do so, and so clearly did that conceptual set 
seem to be, not a construction, but simply the objective way of seeing the world. 

? Chis shift, though a turning away from philosophy, did not imply an escape from its 
categories or way of thinking, but rather a turning away from the tradition within which 
theologians were educated in the tradition that had created them, and so from a fully learned and 
easy use of them. Theologians who used philosophical categories in the fifth century and 
thereafter would not be as capable of using them clearly and consistently as were the theologians 
of the third and fourth centuries. 

* PG 86.2: 1769A-1901A. 

^ [have given an English translation of some of this opponent's material in P.T.R. Gray, 
*An anonymous Severian monophysite of the mid-sixth century", Patristic and Byzantine 
Review 1 (1982), 117-126 (hereafter, Gray 1982). I take no responsibility for the numerous 
typographical and other errors in the text, which was published without my being given a chance 
to correct proofs. 

5 PG 86.2: 1804D-1805A. 
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The monophysite rejection of Chalcedon, in short, is a rejection of what they see as 
a betrayal of the tradition in the introduction of a non-traditional formula, Nestorius’ 
“two natures”. They see themselves as the loyal defenders of the traditional 
christology enunciated by the great champions of orthodoxy in the Arian and Nestorian 
controversies, Athanasius and Cyril, and will never agree to accept such a novelty. 

From this monophysite’s point of view, the Melkite side is wrong because it ignores 
the really important patristic texts and their genuine context: 


Why [he demands] do you fly all over the patristic texts like bees, anthologizing 
only the parts of the texts that please you, and continually buzz around us with 
them, but fly right past the parts that are hostile to your ideas, secretly shying 
away from them?‘ 


Leontius has no choice, in the face of such an attack, but to argue that his position 
is really the traditional one, and it is precisely the attempt to demonstrate that his side 
represents the tradition rightly interpreted that takes up the rest of his time in Contra 
Monophysitas. He states quite clearly the position he is arguing: 


Really, the patristic sayings which, in your view, agree with your dogmas, rather 

recommend ours, when they are properly examined according to their intended 
7 

sense ... 


By the time of this exchange between Leontius and his anonymous opponent, the 
argument has been going on for generations. 

Generations of arguing that one is loyal to the tradition, though, leave their mark: 
the tradition that thus functions as the reference point for orthodoxy comes to be 
valorized as the reference point for orthodoxy. That is, if you prove your orthodoxy 
for generations by showing that you are true to the teaching of the fathers, then you 
cannot help but assume more and more that the fathers are the standard of orthodoxy to 
whom one must prove one’s faithfulness to be orthodox. Or, to use the metaphorical 
terms employed by Leontius and his opponents, if you have for generations claimed to 
suck the nectar of true doctrine from the glorious spiritual meadow of the fathers, then 
you can hardly help thinking that the fathers are the “one fount of divinity”. Leontius 
of Jerusalem and his monophysite opponent inhabit the same theological space: for 
them, the “patristic tradition” is the privileged authority for theological discourse. 
This is something quite new for theology. 

It is thus the monophysite-Melkite debate which transforms theological discourse by 
privileging patristic texts as the sole functional authorities in doctrine and so making 
them the centre of the discourse. This is the single most important transformation to 
take place in theology in this period, and it is the pivotal point on which all other 
transformations turn. Its implications for what theology becomes are enormous, and at 
its door can be laid the fact that dogmatic theology becomes such a reduced discourse 
within Byzantium, seeing itself as a mere exegete and expositor of the truth formulated 
by the great ones of the past. No wonder, then, that theologians turned to the more 
fruitful fields of spiritual and liturgical theology. Moreover, insofar as they continued 
to do dogmatic theology, this transformation led them to do so in an extraordinarily 
convoluted way. 


$ Tbid.: 1849C. 
7 Ibid.: 1849CD. 
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For instance, this new and unprecedented privileging of the patristic tradition as 
functionally the authority for theology requires an address to the patristic past so that it 
can actually function in this way. That address has to be radical, for a past that is the 
single authority will have to speak with one unmistakeable voice on each matter of 
doctrine. For the past required by the sixth century it will have to be the case, as 
Leontius of Jerusalem puts it, that “None of the ‘select’ fathers is at variance with 
himself or with his peers in respect of what is intended as the meaning of the faith 
.." The sixth-century requires, that is, a reliable way of presenting a monolithic 
patristic tradition of doctrinal teaching, one so monolithic that every “father” speaks 
with exactly the same voice, so monolithic that no “father” ever changes his mind. 

Notice that the very humility of sixth-century theological discourse before the 
revered tradition disguises its very powerful and active role in constructing the past for 
its purposes. This requires several kinds of activity: the development of a 
characteristic literary form within which the tradition can be “captured”; the creative 
task of selecting the texts to capture in that form so as to “represent” the tradition; 
and in general the reconstruction of the tradition by the various means required to 
make it presentable within the terms the sixth century conceives as necessary for it. It 
should be noted that there is a convoluted quality, a proceeding by indirection, implied 
in such activities, since the creative role is disguised by the claimed humility and 
objectivity of “merely” representing the fathers. 

The new literary form the sixth century takes up to meet these needs is the 
florilegium, and the sixth century is the century of the florilegium? A florilegium is, 
by its very definition, a selection, a bouquet of texts. To select certain texts is also to 
privilege those texts, since the texts selected have to represent the whole tradition of 
the fathers. The decision about who represents the tradition, then, and about which 
texts of the selected authors represent them, is a highly sensitive one, though of course 
the very claim that the selection is intended to represent the tradition implies the denial 
of any creative reshaping of the tradition that might be involved. 

About seventy per cent of Leontius of Jerusalem’s Contra Monophysitas is 
florilegium material of one kind or another. In fact, it contains several florilegia, one, 
as has been mentioned, from his monophysite opponent, but also two of Leontius’ own 
which can be taken as representative of how sixth-century Melkite theology uses the 
genre. A florilegium is organized to cover a topic. For his first florilegium, Leontius 
chooses texts that address the topic “What is Christ, who is adored by us"? Part of 
what may be seen as the scholasticism that is emerging as the characteristic new 
theology of the period involves this tendency to see the task of theology, denied at least 
publicly the opportunity actually to formulate doctrine, as organizational: the diffuse 
writings of the fathers can be distilled into their “key” texts on each of several 
theological topics, divorced from their place in a very different kind of theological 
discourse. Another kind of organization involves the choice of theologians to stand for 


* Ibid.: 1849D. 

? The sixth century did not invent the florilegium as a form, but it did bring it to the centre 
of the theological stage. There was a massive increase in the production of florilegia in the sixth 
century, on which see A. Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition, vol. 2, From the Council of 
Chalcedon (451) to Gregory the Great (590-604), Part 1 Reception and Contradiction. The 
development of the discussion about Chalcedon from 451 to the beginning of the reign of 
Justinian, trans. P. Allen and J. Cawte (London-Oxford 1987), 52-53 and 55-71. 
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the tradition. In Leontius’ first florilegium the central names stand out with stark 
clarity, since only they are represented: Athanasius, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory 
Nazianzen, and Cyril of Alexandria. These same names form the obvious core of 
the second florilegium, entitled “What kind of a union the fathers call the union in 
Christ”. The core is expanded by extensive quotations from other fathers, in particular 
“John Chrysostom” — the name is put in quotation-marks because it is not the 
authentic Chrysostom, but Ps. Chrysostom, who is most often represented here. This 
last fact is important, since no real representative of the School of Antioch is 
represented directly, and the only quasi-Antiochene Chrysostom is misrepresented. 
Some very interesting and important flowers get left out of the bouquet — the negative 
implications of selection are as important as the positive — and the garden is not, then, 
fully represented by the bouquet that results. The tradition of which Leontius sees 
himself as the humble exegete is thus already, by selection alone, a radically 
reconstrued tradition. It will be but a short step to the Three Chapters controversy and 
the Fifth Council’s radical excision of the School of Antioch not only from the citations 
of the florilegia, but from the ranks of orthodoxy and (if conciliar anathemas mean 
anything) of heaven itself. 

The first florilegium is particularly interesting as an example of how the new kind 
of theological discourse achieves a reconstruction of the tradition within the florilegium 
form. It sets out very brief texts from its select fathers, in which there is no context 
provided, not even a complete sentence, but just what Leontius chooses to describe as 
“descriptive definitions of Christ”.'' There is, for instance, Basil’s “divinity making 
use of animated flesh". Such pieces of passing insight on a father’s part have 
become, by the process of selection, technical definitions. Moreover, certain things 
follow from these definitions, and not just individually but also collectively. "If", says 
Leontius, *those who defined these things agree in their ideas both with themselves 
and with each other" — an assumption, as we have seen, that he holds to be axiomatic 
— then conclusions follow that are binding in theology. “What other conclusions can 
you reach about what to think from these sayings", asks Leontius rhetorically, "than 
that two natures of Christ have been united in his one hypostasis ?"? The texts of the 
fathers have for him an authority that requires consent to what a judicious process of 
selection can lead one to believe is their single, agreed teaching. It is, though, a 
concealed activity of theological construction that has turned the texts of the fathers 
into that single teaching. 

Clearly the literary construction that is the florilegium is also a historical 
reconstruction, and the humble theology of the sixth century is not quite so humble as 
it understands itself to be. We have already seen that texts that once existed as parts of 
a father's extended thinking on various issues have been lifted out of their contexts, 


10 Evidently the association of these names with the great councils, Nicaea, Constantinople I, 
and Ephesus, had something to do with their selection, but more work needs to be done on the 
process by which certain names, and only certain names, emerge in the florilegia. A preliminary 
look at the phenomenon of selection can be found in P.T.R. Gray, "The select Fathers: 
canonizing the patristic past", StP 23 (1989), 21-36. I am pursuing the whole issue of what I 
am styling "patrification" in my current research. 

! PG 86.2: 1817B. 

? Tbid.: 1817C. 

? Tbid.: 1820A. 
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elevated to the status of theological definitions, and weighted with an authority their 
authors never dreamed of. Within the conservative form a considerable creative activity 
thus takes place. Leontius can, of course, claim all this is simply the humble process of 
exegeting the tradition, merely the representation in an abbreviated and convenient way 
of its inner and harmonious theological position. 

That this is not quite the case becomes clear when we address more directly the 
most convoluted aspect of the new discourse, namely forgery. When Marcel Richard 
undertook the first serious modern study of the florilegia of the period, he was appalled 
at the historical “errors” he found in them, particularly in the florilegia of Leontius of 
Jerusalem. Among the errors Richard noted were the following: texts that are so brief 
as to mislead the reader as to their meaning; texts that are misleadingly taken out of 
context; texts that present themselves as direct quotations, but which are (sometimes 
misleading) paraphrases; many texts falsely attributed (for instance, a text of Cyril 
attributed to Gregory; astonishingly, texts of Severus attributed to Cyril and 
Athanasius; even more astonishingly, a text of Theodoret of Cyrus attributed to Justin 
Martyr); many pseudonymous texts presented as authentic (I have noted the use of Ps. 
Chrysostom, but there are also citations from Ps. Gregory of Nyssa, Ps. Ephrem of 
Syria, and Ps. Cyril of Jerusalem); and several otherwise unknown texts of dubious 
authenticity." 

To Richard, Leontius of Jerusalem was simply guilty of poor research. He misses 
the point. Leontius, like his contemporaries, was actually quite capable of determining 
an historically authentic text, as his very incisive critique of some Apollinarian 
forgeries used by his opponent in the latter’s florilegium demonstrates. The 
simultaneous ability to dismiss evident forgeries in an opponent, while maintaining 
equally evident forgeries as authentic in one’s own florilegia, is a phenomenon of the 
sixth century, widely evident even in that great monophysite theologian, Severus of 
Antioch. Leontius is clearly able, by means of these “forgeries”, to create a more 
consistent and satisfying image of the patristic tradition in his florilegium than would 
otherwise have been possible. His “Chrysostom” is more of a neo-Chalcedonian than 
the historical Chrysostom; his Cyril is consistently in favour of admitting two natures, 
unlike the historical Cyril. Precisely because he holds that the fathers were entirely 
consistent and never changed their minds, Leontius must present them as consistent. 
Significantly, when Leontius and others allow themselves to observe what they do with 
the fathers, the image that occurs to them is that of the good sons of Noah, who cover 
their father’s nakedness by walking backwards with their eyes averted. That is, the 
reconstruction of the past is denied by the very people who are reconstructing it in a 
more seemly image of consistency and orthodoxy!” 


^ The source is an unpublished study of the florilegia of Leontius of Jerusalem among the 
papers of Marcel Richard held by his literary executor, Maurits Geerard, and kindly made 
available to me by him. A summary treatment of the same material can be found in M. Richard, 
“Les florilèges diphysites du Ve et du VIe siècle”, in A. Grillmeier and H. Bacht, Das Konzil 
von Chalkedon. Geschichte und Gegenwart, vol. 1 (Würzburg 1951), 740-741. 

'S See the comments in P.T.R. Gray, “Forgery as an instrument of progress: reconstructing 
the theological tradition in the sixth century’, BZ 81 (1988), 284-285. 

'6 [bid. 

' I have attempted to describe the fascinating phenomenon involved here in P.T.R. Gray, 
*Covering the Nakedness of Noah: reconstruction and denial in the age of Justinian", 
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There is another new literary feature of theological discourse in the sixth century, 
the emergence of aporetic argument as a major part of theological discourse. There is 
probably no modern reader who can approach with delight this particular feature of the 
sixth century, and no doubt it was this aspect of Leontius of Jerusalem's writing — 
almost one third of whose Contra Monophysitas, and all of whose voluminous Adversus 
Nestorianos are made up of aporetic argument — that led Richard to describe him as 
*almost unreadable". This unpleasantness perhaps explains, too, why so little note is 
taken of what the emergence of aporetic argument implies. 

There are two important things to be said about the aporetic argument of Contra 
Monophysitas as revealing of the changes in the discourse taking place. In the first 
place, aporetic argument can be seen as in some ways ancillary to the argument 
implied in the florilegia. In the second place, aporetic argument must be understood in 
terms of a negative function, which is to expose inconsistency. In some cases, to take 
up the first point, it can be seen that Leontius' aporiae at the beginning of Contra 
Monophysitas turn on the very terms used in texts of the monophysite florilegium that 
he attacks, providing a different forum from direct attack on the interpretation of texts 
for showing that they must have been misunderstood, since so understood they lead to 
inconsistencies.' On the second point, all of the aporiae are intended to demonstrate 
internal inconsistencies in the opponent's presentation of the tradition. For Leontius, 
the fundamental inconsistency of all inconsistencies is the monophysites' maintenance 
of the notion of Christ as *one incarnate nature" while at the same time admitting that 
this oneness is *from" or *out of" two natures, since the oneness and the duality are 
being posited, in a verbally contradictory way, of the same entity, Christ's nature. The 
implication is always that Leontius' own vocabulary, using hypostasis for union, and 
nature for difference, is the proper vocabulary for maintaining the consistent 
christology of the fathers. 

Here Leontius is the voice of rationality, insisting on a coherent vocabulary for 
christology, though his is, of course, the humble rationality of the scholastic. Aporetic 
argumentation as it takes place in Contra Monophysitas is really just another facet of 
the scholastic task, parallel to the activity of organizing texts into florilegia: the goal is 
really the same, the elimination of inconsistencies and the arrival at a fully consistent 
and uniform expression of what was established by the fathers. 

Quite a different view might seem to be implied by Leontius of Jerusalem's second 
known work, Adversus Nestorianos. The extensive clever arguments here might be 
taken as revealing a confident kind of theological discourse proud of its ability to apply 
philosophical and scientific definitions to theology. The scribe who leaves us the 
manuscript of Leontius's corpus, perhaps for this reason, calls Leontius "the all-wise 
monk". This would not be a perceptive way to read the evidence. In Adversus 
Nestorianos, Leontius is faced with the aporiae posed by an anonymous Nestorian 
opponent who thinks there are both two natures and two hypostases in Christ, and who 
seeks to show the inconsistency and irrationality in Leontius' maintenance of a 
simultaneous difference and union in Christ. It is the Nestorian who raises the endless 
arguments about what all differences and all unions known to human experience 
rationally must entail. What in his view they must entail is, of course, that things 


Conformity and Non-Conformity in Byzantium, ed. L. Garland, ByzForsch 24 (in press). 
'8 For detailed evidence on this point, see Gray 1982, passim. 
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cannot be both the same and different. Theologians like Leontius, as he sees it, must 
confuse the two natures if they will insist on a single hypostasis. 

Here we are dealing with quite a new situation, the situation of a typical sixth- 
century Melkite theologian up against a highly articulate adversary who lives outside 
the world we have been discussing, with its assumptions — shared by Melkite and 
monophysite alike — about the tradition and its finality for doctrine, and about the 
humble role that theology must assume. This Nestorian opponent is willing to 
formulate doctrine boldly and in radically new ways — even to assert the new doctrine 
of two hypostases. Whoever this theologian is, he is extraordinary. 

In confrontation with this kind of brash and confidently rationalistic understanding of 
theological discourse, our very ordinary Leontius reveals a good deal about theological 
discourse as he understands it. His defence in Adversus Nestorianos does indeed 
Struggle to meet the adversary on his own ground, to establish the consistency and 
rationality of his, Leontius’ view. Usually, though, he employs a form of the argument 
“There are exceptions in nature to your universal statements about unions, so that what 
you assert need not necessarily apply to the christological union.” This is not a 
confident use of reason, but rather a rearguard action. What is most striking is the fact 
that, when he finally gets around to expounding his own view, Leontius is frequently 
driven to insisting on the uniqueness of the christological union, on the way it 
transcends normal rational categories. “All of your shoots spring from one and the 
same impious root", he says. “The similarity in your aberrations lies in this: the 
unexpected mixing up with all things of the God who is above all things". That is, 
the rules of rational discourse which enable generalizations about unions of one kind or 
another in the created realm cannot be applied to the unique case of a union that God 
the Word chooses to engage in with a human nature.” The Melkite understanding of 
a union by hypostasis in Christ, asserted in Contra Monophysitas as the uniform and 
consistent teaching of the tradition of the fathers, and defended in the aporiae as free of 
logical inconsistencies, acquires here a more fundamentalist cast: it is simply what the 
fathers assert, and therefore it is true; it is, the fathers tell us, what God chose to do, 
and since he is God it is possible for Him, no matter how impossible it might seem to 
be under the general rules by which unions within the created realm take place, and 
which reason can infer from observation of such unions. 

The Incarnation of the Word, Leontius characteristically asserts at such junctures, is 
incomprehensible. What is new and significant here is not the use of this concept 
per se, but rather the fact that the incomprehensibility of God is used as a principle to 
defend a theological position presumed to be inherited from the past." In a certain 


' PG 86.1: 1448C. 

2 "The Word is untouchable by any paradox and untestable by syllogisms. For the unique 
cannot be grasped by universal notions, and what is above nature is not circumscribed by natural 
things". Ibid.: 1600AB. 

? The Incarnation took place “in an incomprehensible way", ibid.: 1441D; it is an 
"inexpressible union", 1604B; it is "the marvellous mystery of goodness’, not a "paradox to 
be wondered at", 1701A; when the fathers spoke about it, they wrested words out of their 
normal contexts and meanings, 1520C; its inexpressible quality is captured by the fact that it left 
Mary a virgo intacta, 1669C. 

? There is a history yet to be written of this concept's use in theology. It would, I believe, be 
found to come into prominence with the turn away from Origenism in Alexandria, and to grow 
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sense, this concept’s use marks the nadir of sixth-century theology’s self-understanding: 
in that self-understanding, the dogmatic heritage of the fathers is true, and must be 
accepted humbly, even though it can really be neither understood nor defended in 
rational terms, simply because the authorities teach it. The implication of the argument 
in Adversus Nestorianos is thus the very opposite of what it might seem to be at first 
glance. This is not a celebration of the power of rational discourse to apply 
philosophical insights in theology at all; it is, rather, the abdication of the very task — 
that exercise of reasonable understanding to comprehend and formulate doctrine about 
God’s claimed saving activity as revealed in the scriptures and appropriated in 
experience by the Church — which defines the theological discourse of the age of the 
fathers. 

The argument presented here has attempted to show that, in some important ways, 
the monophysite-Melkite debate transforms the nature of theology by the sixth century. 
The relatively open and creative discourse that theology was in the age of the fathers is 
abandoned in favour of a discourse for which dogma has been established by the 
fathers, and which sees its task as organizing and exegeting a monolithic doctrinal 
heritage in the image of monolithic consistency it has come to assume for that heritage. 
With the florilegium as its genre of choice for theological argument, it sees itself as 
conservative, as merely scholastic in scope. We have also seen, however, that it 
contrives to do some dogmatic theology unadmittedly. This it does by engaging in a 
reconstruction of the patristic doctrinal heritage; to do so, it employs devices that range 
from simple selection to out-and-out forgery. The ambivalences involved in such an 
unadmitted reconstruction give to the new discourse its peculiarly convoluted quality, a 
quality that marks it as clearly as its scholasticism and its characteristic use of the 
florilegium form. The other genre favoured in the period, aporetic argument, has been 
seen in Contra Monophysitas to perform only a supporting role in attacking an 
opponent’s florilegium, and his inconsistent vocabulary. In Adversus Nestorianos, 
despite the extensive use of aporetic argument in response to a confident Nestorian 
opponent, the low self-understanding of this new discourse is fully apparent in its 
willingness to accept the incomprehensibility of christological doctrine, and to abase 
itself before the authority of the past. 

All of this, then, can be said to happen in the sixth-century tunnel. To speak first of 
what ends in that transition through the tunnel, one may adapt Hegel’s description of 
philosophy, and say that “when [sixth-century theology] paints its grey in grey, then is 
an age grown cold.” Leontius of Jerusalem, intent on organizing, harmonizing, 
representing, and distilling the theology of the fathers, is clearly no longer of their age, 
but looking back on it.” He is no longer engaged in the great theological enterprise of 
making and formulating doctrine that was its glory. The age of the fathers, the 
Christian late-antique, is over, and we can now point to specific ways in which that 
closure was achieved. For theology the world to which the sixth century leads is a very 
different world from the world it leaves behind. In that new Byzantine world there is a 
new kind of scholastic dogmatic discourse, understanding itself as playing the modest 
role of organizer and representer of the great tradition, though also, unadmittedly, 


in power during the Nestorian crisis. 

?5 I have made an argument at greater length on this point in P.T.R. Gray, “Neo- 
Chalcedonianism and the tradition: from patristic to Byzantine theology", ByzForsch 8 (1982), 
61-70. 
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reconstructing that tradition in its own image of what that tradition ought to have been. 
The Byzantine future, though, does not lie with dogmatic theology, but with spiritual 
and liturgical theology. 

In part that radical shift in direction can be explained by a negative reflection about 
the sixth century: the aridity of the kind of dogmatic theology it introduced meant that 
the energies of those who wished to articulate their religious situation, no longer being 
permitted to do dogmatic theology in the mode of the fathers, were bound to find a 
venue within which they could be expressed; they found that venue in spiritual and 
liturgical theology such as that offered by the Dionysian forgery. 

A final suggestion can be made about another and more positive point of connection 
in the dogmatic theology of Leontius with the spiritual/liturgical theology that emerged. 
That point is the notion of the incomprehensibility of God. If an incomprehensible God 
cannot be apprehended rationally, through dogmatic theology, then is not the ground 
prepared for an approach which asserts the possibility of apprehending such a God 
experientially, through liturgy and spirituality?“ 


^ A highly speculative way to put it would be to suggest that Christianity absorbed only 
partly the deep pessimism of the second-century philosophers about human reason's ability to 
grasp the divine. They took the point about the necessity of theurgy, but claimed that they 
possessed a complete theurgy in the form of the self-revelation of God through Jesus Christ 
recorded in scripture. On its basis they proceeded to construct a theology just as confident of its 
claims to comprehend ultimate reality rationally as was Plato at his most optimistic. Is it any 
accident, though, that the deepening pessimism of the sixth-century theologians about rationality 
in theology should have coincided with a new and more complete appropriation of Proclus' 
philosophical pessimism about rationality in the form of the Ps. Dionysian forgeries? In them 
lies a renewed sense of the urgent need for theurgy, not in the quasi-rationalistic form of 
revelation, but in the direct experience of the divine through the liturgy and the hierarchy of the 
Church. One of the tantalizing aspects of the whole question is the part played by John of 
Scythopolis, a theologian closely identified with Leontius of Jerusalem, in establishing the 
"authenticity" of the Ps. Dionysian corpus through his scholia. Does the notion of ineffability 
appealed to by Leontius of Jerusalem provide some insight into how John of Scythopolis held his 
*neo-Chalcedoniam" = Melkite christology together with his Dionysian sympathies? 
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Christ's Image versus Christology: Thoughts on the 
Justinianic Era as Threshold of an Epoch* 


There are good reasons for considering Byzantine culture as an amalgam of three 
traditions.! In it the Roman political and legal concepts intermesh with the Hellenistic 
polis with its own character, which in particular expresses a rhetorical-philosophical 
culture. In the fourth century both combined to create a tense synthesis, an original 
historical form, the peculiarity of which can be seen in the conflict between two 
friends, Libanius, who was born in 314 and died after 393, and Themistius (c. 317- 
388)? Christianity was the third force, whose influence on town plan and political life 
had been discernible to everyone from the middle of the fourth century onwards; 
however, it was disregarded by many contemporaries. Christianity was a religion of 
townspeople, which had at last rid itself of its Palestinian roots and had encountered 
“the world”. Christianity saw itself, the eschatological restoration of the order of 
creation, as the salvation of the world, that is, as a future exclusively established "in 
Christ", and therefore religiously. From this point of view "the world" exercised 
only a servicing function, and apart from this relationship possessed no value. For the 
Christians it was solely a matter of using “the world" with an eye to eternal 
salvation? In the course of time the original Christian reserve with regard to “the 
world" and its renunciation, which was founded on the expectation of the imminent 
parousia and on the basis of which the Christians regarded themselves as xpipevot tov 
kócpov dg uù korcypópevot — "tamquam non utantur" (I Cor 7:31), declined and lost 


* I should like to thank John Cawte for translating this paper from the German. 


! G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates (Munich 1963), 22, begins his 
description with the sentence: “Roman state, Greek culture and Christian faith are the three 
major sources of Byzantine development". On the following cf. K.-H. Uthemann, “Byzanz”, 
Evangelisches Kirchenlexikon 1 (Góttingen 1986), 610-616. 

2 Cf. G. Dagron, “L’empire romain d'Orient au IVe siècle et le traditions politiques de 
l'hellénisme — le témoignage de Thémistios", TM 3 (Paris 1968), 1-242, to which my article in 
the Neues Handbuch für Literaturwissenschaft, Spütantike (in the press) owes ideas. On 
Libanius cf. also B. Schouler, La tradition hellénique chez Libanios, 2 vols (Paris 1984); on 
Themistius cf. B. Colpi, Die ronóeía des Themistios (Bern-Frankfurt a. M. 1987); G. Downey, 
“Themistius and the defense of Hellenism in the fourth century", Harvard Theological Review 
50 (1957), 259-274. 

* C. Gnilka, XPHEZIX. Die Methode der Kirchenvüter im Umgang mit der antiken Kultur 
(Basel-Stuttgart 1984). To extend this topic it would be important to draw out the greater 
openness which Gregory Nazianzen displayed towards the heritage of antiquity, an openness 
which is rooted in his feeling for life. 


The Sixth Century — End or Beginning? ed. P. Allen and E.M. Jeffreys, Byzantina 
Australiensia 10 (Brisbane 1996), 197-223. 
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its practical significance for “Christianity in the world", even though there were 
always groups for whom this remained a norm.‘ 

That Christianity could expand successfully in the oikumene (empire) is related to 
the religious outbreak which can be verified in the Hellenistic world from the second 
century, more particularly from the first century B.C. In the entire Roman empire this 
reached its highpoint in the second century A.D., at a distance, however, from the 
forms of worship oriented to the salus publica. What led Christianity on its way from 
this rich diversity of contrasting viewpoints to a few forms with and without universal 
claims, determined the way and manner in which, since the second half of the third 
century, it had gained more and more public character. The imperial Church, which 
really first developed after the Emperor Constantine and imploded inner-ecclesiastically 
through the great councils of the fifth century (Ephesus in 431 and Chalcedon in 451), 
was ultimately integrated into the Roman political and legal system, especially through 
the commotion after Chalcedon. The resolution of this conflict, which was first of all 
tied to the actual, if not accepted surrender by the imperial Church of a confessional 
monopoly, occurred in the era of Justinian. In this respect this resolution stood at the 
end of a process, but at the same time laid the foundations for a new beginning, which 
then after the change in the geopolitical situation in the seventh century lost its catholic 
dimension. Thus, concentrated on the Greek-speaking area, it determined the form of 
ecclesial life of the Byzantine empire and returned to the imperial Church its 
monopoly. The contradiction between the universal claim and the reality which 
concentrated on a Greek Byzantium was already heralded in the era of Justinian, and at 
the end of this era would become a determining element in the Byzantine world. 

During the era of Justinian, Byzantine culture, as the amalgam of the three traditions 
mentioned, gained that tense unity which remained fundamental for its future history. 
Thus the sixth century is a threshold of epochs: the end of late antiquity and the 
heralding of the middle Byzantine period, in that above all the wars on the border of 
the Persian empire and the building of fortifications, as well as the military and civil 
reorganisation of the empire, indicate the general crisis of the following century. The 
hellenising of the empire began, whose influence on the West abated after an interlude 
of Byzantine “reconquista” and continued fractured into the time of the Carolingians. 


The Question 
When one poses the question, as the Brisbane conference did, to what extent the sixth 
century is an end and hence at the same time a beginning, then one cannot disregard 


^ Obviously what is meant here is not the kógpoç (mundus in the Johannine sense of a 


formula for God’s distance and all the forms which oppose the reign of God), but the world 
which is at the same time God’s creation and the work of human beings (see Gnilka, op. cit.). In 
dealing with this world Christians are concerned with “discerning the spirits", that is, with 
discovering the original order of creation and its “renewal in Christ’. For this purpose one 
could take up certain classical theories of decadence to classify the concrete order of the world. 
The eschatological reserve mentioned is a more radical form of that distancing, viz. the 
relativising of the order of creation in view of the consummation of the renewal, that is, of the 
world to come or reign of God: napáyet yap tò oxfiua 100 kóopov tobtoOD (I Cor 7:13). 

5 As an introduction to this view of the development of early Christendom the work of W. 
Bauer, Rechtglüubigkeit und Ketzerei im ältesten Christentum, 2nd ed. (Tübingen 1964), 
although somewhat superseded in details, remains fundamental. 
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either a general reflection of a universal historical nature or the history of ideas. This 
type of reflection often enough meets with rejection among “genuine historians”, even 
when they presuppose such reflection, at least in their division of history into periods. 
This aversion is understandable insofar as such reflections often enough do not 
sufficiently ground the stated relation on the facts; but it is not understandable when 
one considers that historical scholarship cannot do without the concept of relation 
(Zusammenhang [W. Dilthey]), without the question of continuity and discontinuity £ 
It cannot be our task here to adduce the historical evidence that the era of Justinian 
marked a threshold of epochs. Here we shall present openly some thoughts which 
indicate that the sixth century, which is stamped above all by the period of Justinian I 
(527-565), may be interpreted as the end of late antiquity. 

If, in doing this, our starting point is the image of Christ and consequently early 
Byzantine art history, this does not mean that here the image of Christ of the 
Justinianic era needs to be presented comprehensively in order to show that in the 
history of Christian art a development reaches a conclusion, and offers at the same 
time something formally and materially new which is fundamental for the future. It 
does not have to be shown how here the amalgam of three traditions which 
characterises Byzantine culture developed in a concrete way through a process which 
reached its high-point. This was a high-point which included several elements. 
Firstly, there was in particular imperial representation and its iconography. Secondly, 
there were models’ which stemmed from the Hellenistic world with its pagan 


$ Useful in reflection on fundamental questions opened up by W. Dilthey and others is S. 
Otto, Rekonstruktion der Geschichte: zur Kritik der historischen Vernunft, 2 vols (Munich 1982, 
1994). On autobiography as a paradigm of historical relation, cf. K.-H. Uthemann, “Die innere 
Einheit von Augustins Confessiones: zur Autobiographie als Paradigma historischer Erkenntnis", 
in T. Albertini (ed.), Verum et Factum", (Frankfurt a. M.-Berlin-Bern 1993), 97-119. 

? Because early Christian art is addressed in this contribution only in a very partial manner on 
account of the concentration on the image of Christ in the sixth century, the influence of pagan 
models on the design of Old Testament scenes will be adduced by way of example, without any 
exhaustive coverage thereby being claimed. 

(1) See H.-J. Geischer, “Heidnische Parallelen zum frühchristlichen Bild des Isaak-Opfers", 
JAC 10 (1967), 127-144, on the influence of the depiction of the sacrifing of human victims in 
pagan mythology (as Telephus sacrifices Orestes, Achilles at the funeral of Patroclus sacrifices 
twelve Trojans, Neoptolemus sacrifices Polyxena, but also Medea's murder of her children as 
well as the murder of Ephigeneia in Aulis), and the influence of beheading with the sword in 
Roman imperial art on early Christian iconography of the sacrifice of Isaac, through which the 
differences from the Jewish manner of depiction can be explained; 

(2) On Helius in the chariot of the sun — ascension of Elijah, see F.J. Dólger, Antike und 
Christentum 6 (1940/1950), 51-56; K. Wessel, "Elias", RAC 4 (1959), 1159f.; M. Lawrence, 
*Three pagan themes in Christian art", in M. Meiss (ed.), De artibus opuscula XL. Essays in 
Honor of E. Panofsky (New York 1961), 331-334; 

(3) Endymion — Jonah: idem, ibid., 324-327; E. Stommel, “Zum Problem der 
frühchristlichen Jonasdarstellungen’, JAC 1 (1958), 112-115; 

(4) Heracles’ and Samson’s fight with the lion: T. Klauser, review of A. Ferrua, Le pitture 
della nuova catacomba di Via Latina (Vatican City 1960), JAC 5 (1962), 181; 

(5) Noah in the Ark — Danae: J. Fink, Noe der Gerechte in der friihchristlichen Kunst 
(Miinster-Cologne 1955), 7f.; 
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mythology and language of forms, which included pagan symbols and allegories. 
Both of these are connected with content which Christians took from the Old Testament 
(often stimulated by Jewish models?) and the New Testament. 

Also here there can be no question of a comprehensive presentation of christology in 
the sixth century, especially of so-called neo-Chalcedonianism, even though some 
comments on this subject would be indispensible. This is true if we consider the fact 
that consensus in research turns out to be fragile on account of historically 
unsustainable arguments, and a change of paradigm is advisable, as far as the intent 
and the definition of neo-Chalcedonianism is concerned. "° 

The question to be considered here is whether there is a connection between the 
image of Christ and christology in the Justinianic era, in which both — image of Christ 
and christology — found a form that marked an end and yet was new, and thus created 
a lasting heritage for the middle or the whole of Byzantine culture, if, with regard to 
the image, the reactions of the iconoclasts in the eighth and ninth centuries are ignored. 
In the image is there depicted what underlies or precedes the christological confession 
of Chalcedon and its interpretation through the anathemas of the Fifth Ecumenical 
Council (553) or through neo-Chalcedonian writings? And vice versa: should neo- 
Chalcedonian christology be influenced by the image which people had of Christ in the 
Justinianic era? In a striking way both enter history at the same time. Is this 
simultaneity an accident? And if this is improbable, to what extent is it possible for us 
to show a connection, even when contemporary sources are silent on the issue, as is 
the case? 

In research, but especially in treatises on icons of the Eastern Churches, such a 
relationship is often assumed or described. There is talk on the one hand of the 
symmetry, of the sobriety of a Chalcedonian image of Christ which preserves 
immanence and transcendence; on the other hand, however, there is also talk of the 
divinisation and transfiguration of Christ's humanity, of the Logos as the bearer 


(6) Creation of the human being by Prometheus — account of Genesis: K. Weitzmann, 
Münchener Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst 3. F. 3-4 (1952-1953), 115ff. 

* [n this context the manuscript illuminations which stem mainly from the court ateliers in 
Constantinople are important; their models can be dated to the sixth century, also called in the 
history of art "Byzantine antiquity". On this cf. H. Belting and G. Cavallo, Die Bibel des 
Niketas: ein Werk der hófischen Buchkunst in Byzanz und sein antikes Vorbild (Wiesbaden 1979), 
31-48. 

? [n the meantime it is clear that the synagogue of Dura-Europus is not an accident. T. 
Klauser, "Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der christlichen Kunst IV", JAC 4 (1961), 145 
lists the literature since 1935. In addition, cf. C.O. Nordstróm, "Some Jewish legends in 
Byzantine art", Byzantion 25/27 (1955/1957), 487-508; A. Grabar, "Recherches sur les sources 
juives de l'art paléo-chrétien", Cahiers Archéologiques 11 (1960), 41-71; 12 (1962), 115-152; 
14 (1964), 49-57; K. Weitzmann, "Zur Frage des Einflusses jüdischer Bilderquellen auf die 
Illustration des Alten Testaments", Mullus, Festschrift für T. Klauser (Münster i. W. 1964), 
401-415. 

'0 On other occasions I have attempted to establish this in more detail: “Was kennzeichnet 
die neuchalkedonische Christologie?” (forthcoming; hereafter, Uthemann I); in preparation: 
“Definitionen und Paradigmen in der Rezeption des Dogmas von Chalkedon bis in die Zeit 
Kaiser Justinians” (hereafter, Uthemann ID; summarising: “Neuchalkedonismus als 
Vorbereitung des Monotheletismus: ein Beitrag zum  eigenlichen Anliegen des 
Neuchalkedonismus' (StP, forthcoming; hereafter, Uthemann III). 
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(subject) and mover of everything human, of the human nature moved by God 
(Beoxtvntog''), to mention only a few aspects which characterise the neo-Chalcedonian 
image of Christ. This means first of all the inner image in the soul of the believer, 
whose expression is the formula of confession and its conceptual interpretation, then a 
certain abstraction from formula and the interpretation of the formula. This abstraction 
is, as it were, their fundamental statement, whether formula and interpretation are 
primarily or even exclusively determined by the fact that they seek to preserve the 
characteristics of the natures, and for this reason emphasise “both human as well as 
being God" (the so-called Chalcedonian symmetry); or whether they seek to 
understand Christ from the union in and through the Logos, that is, in a salvation 
history, dynamic perspective (the neo-Chalcedonian view which can incorporate the so- 
called Chalcedonian symmetry)."? 

Beyond that, however, talk of the image of Christ can mean something else, 
namely, the pictorial depiction of Christ. In this one can distinguish once again 
between the material image as expression and a spiritual image that comes to 
expression in the artistic image. Thus the spiritual image can be determined by a 
particular relationship between divinity and humanity. This is the case, for example, 
when one says that the icon reveals not only divinity and humanity, i.e. the two 
natures, in that it depicts the human form and through the gold background is 
transparent to the divinity, but also “the humanity in divine glory", ^ as if the 
whole image is the depiction of a realistically understood communication of idiomata, 


" Cf. the little noticed article of P. Parente, "Uso e significato del termine Geokívmtog nella 
controversia monotelitica", REB 11 (1953), 241-251, who shows that here there is an 
interpretation which is common to both monothelites and dyothelites. 

12 Cf. the articles mentioned in n. 10. 

7 So, for example, A. Grillmeier, Der Logos am Kreuz: zur christologischen Symbolik der 
älteren Kreuzigungsdarstellung (Munich 1956), 108 (hereafter, Grillmeier 1956), with the 
literature at 108f. which can be added to. 

^ Thus L. Oupensky in L. Oupensky and W. Lossky, Sinn der Ikonen (Olten 1952), 36. Cf. 
also A. Grillmeier, "Die Herrlichkeit Gottes auf dem Anlitz Jesu Christi: zur Bild-Theologie 
der Váterzeit", in Mit ihm und in ihm (Freiburg-Basel-Vienna 1975), 19-75. In principle the 
same approach can be found in C. von Schönborn, Die Christus-Ikone: eine theologische 
Hinführung (Schaffhausen 1984; an improved edition of L'Icóne du Christ. Fondements 
théologiques élaborés entre le ler et le Ile Concile de Nicée [325-787] (Fribourg 1976; 2nd ed. 
1978), who will be cited below as von Schónborn 1984. The images of the Pantocrator and of 
Christ transfigured are, according to S. Helmer, Der Neuchalkedonismus: Geschichte, 
Berechtigung und Bedeutung eines dogmengeschichtlichen Begriffes (Diss. Bonn 1962), 244f., 
“unthinkable without the neo-Chalcedonian interpretation of the declaration of faith of 451". 
According to H.-J. Schulz, “Die 'Hóllenfahrt' als ‘Anastasis’: eine Untersuchung über Eigenart 
und dogmengeschichlichen Voraussetzungen byzantinischer Osterfrómmigkeit", Zeitschrift für 
katholische Theologie 81 (1959), 1-66, esp. 22-25, 41-66, Byzantine piety with regard to icons 
and Easter is derived in its entirety from neo-Chalcedonian christology. These few indications 
will have to suffice here. 
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for example, of that synthesis of idiomata, about which Leontius of Jerusalem? 
speaks as a typical representative of neo-Chalcedonianism. 

Here we shall not consider at all the question of a relationship to an inner image of 
Christ in the heart of the believer. Rather we are simply concerned here with whether 
a relationship can be established between a confessional formula and its artistic 
interpretation, and, if this does occur, to what extent it is clear-cut. Essentially it is a 
problem of translation. Can the language of formulas, definitions, theories and 
paradigms, as these are encountered in the context of historical christological 
reflection, be translated into artistic expression? To what extent can it be translated? 
And vice versa, to what extent can the statement of an image be translated? The latter 
question will occupy us with regard to certain ecphraseis of images of Christ, 
especially the question to what extent the christological statement of an ecphrasis can 
be interpreted as the transmission of the content of an image. 

The question is complicated by the fact that today we consider both image and text 
from an historical distance. What quoad nos is not a clear-cut relation could have been 
utterly unambiguous from the stand-point of the contemporaries of those artists who 
created the images and those theologians who thought out neo-Chalcedonian christology 
for Byzantium as a lasting heritage. Such a view is only available to us where it is 
reflected in texts that are still extant. Concretely, this means that because, as we have 
already said, appropriate witnesses from the sixth century are lacking, one must consult 
the christological arguments of the venerators of images and balance these against the 
justifications of the iconoclasts. Thus, for example, Patriarch Nicephorus (750-829) 
said that on the icon *not only was the visible form of Christ's humanity" depicted, 
“but also the Logos himself, even if he is not so ‘delineated’ and portrayed, as he is in 
his own nature. For in this he is invisible and absolutely incomprehensible. Since, 
however, personally he is one and inseparable, his memory is evoked (through the 
icon)'." Because in the Byzantine understanding of faith the Logos according to his 
person is inseparable from Christ's sarx or, as pointedly expressed here from his 
visible form ( todpdapevov eldoc), he is spiritually present to the viewer of the icon at 
the same time as his human form. 

This is an extremely reserved response of the patriarch to the Emperor Constantine 
V (741-775), when one considers that the latter had placed the question of whether the 
person of Christ could be depicted in the centre of his christological arguments against 
images." Now it is striking that Nicephorus nowhere discusses this problem,” but 


'S’ For an understanding of the synthesis of the idiomata see A. Grillmeier, Christ in Christian 
Tradition, vol. 2, From the Council of Chalcedon (451) to Gregory the Great (590-604). Part 2: 
The Church of Constantinople in the sixth century, trans. J. Cawte and P. Allen (London- 
Louisville 1995), 276-312, with the articles cited in n. 10 above. 

16 On this see P.J. Alexander, The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople: ecclesiastical 
policy and image worship in the Byzantine Empire (Oxford 1958). 

U Antirrheticus I adversus Constantinum Copronymum, 23, PG 100: 256A14-B7. The term 
meptypódeg0ot is here rendered as “delineated”, in the text ovpreprypidecbon, that is, 
“delineated with visible form" (on &àneptypanrtov tò Beiov see below). We are concerned with 
a sort of icon of actus secundus, which is combined with the contemplation of the icon: 
Nicephorus conveys this with a simple xoi and ovv-: Sus todto koi fh uvm adtod 
c'vetoépyevon. The translation departs from that of von Schönborn 1984, 207f. 

55 H, Hennephof (ed.), Textus byzantinos ad iconomachiam pertinentes (Leiden 1969), 52-57 
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merely shows that Christ’s humanity can be “delineated” and thus can be 
portrayed. On this account von Schönborn accuses him of a “Nestorianising 
tendency”, which, however, it is claimed, still remains “within the boundaries of 
orthodoxy”. Against the argument of Constantine V that an icon of Christ cannot 
convey the one prosopon or countenance of Christ, because in the one person of Christ 
the two natures are inseparably united? von Schönborn at the same time raises afresh 
the accusation of monophysitism,” which contemporaries had already aired.” He 
himself sides with the view of Theodore the Studite (759-826):* whoever 
fundamentally rejects the icon “ultimately rejects also the mystery of the 
incarnation”. However, this is argued in such a general way that the christological 
differences, which were argued with before, disappear. For it is argued that art should 
not remain the preserve of the profane domain, not as among the enemies of images in 
Byzantium” “only decorative, at the most narrative, but not really sacred”, but that 
it is, as among the Byzantine friends of images, “pictorial vision of the divine in the 
human being and of the human in God"." It is said that in the countenance of Jesus 
Christ God shows himself. 

One can agree with von Schénborn when, in a short review of the history of 
christology to Maximus Confessor (c. 580-662), he shows that with regard to the so- 
called communication of idiomata, especially concerning the transfiguration of Christ 
on Tabor, Maximus formulated this insight “with Greek linguistic precision". He 
cites from Ambigua II, an early writing roughly from the years 628-630 (CPG 


(hereafter, Hennephof 1969), with reference to the place of discovery in Patriarch Nicephorus. 
For an understanding of the context cf. S. Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm during the Reign of 
Constantine V, CSCO 384 (Louvain 1977), 37-52. 

? This is all the more striking as, when he is dealing with the relation between the prototype 
and image, he says that in the image of a person the identity of the person depicted is preserved, 
and that “in the image one can look at the person of the one portrayed" (op. cit., 30: PG 100: 
280A: Kai èv adap tod yeypoppévon ti oróctacts kabopõton). In this way he places the 
image in the category of relation. Cf. M.-J. Baudinet, “La relation iconique à Byzance au IX* 
siècle d’après Nicéphore le Patriarche: un destin de l'aristotélisme", Les Etudes Philosophiques 
1 (1978), 85-106. 

? So too von Schónborn 1984, 207-209. In the Antirrheticus 1.20; PG 100: 237C-240B, the 
only passage in which Nicephorus poses the question how the person of the God-human being 
can be at the same time both d&meptypomtog and neptypamtog, he avoids discussion of the 
problem of visible depiction. 

?! Hennephof 1969, 53, nos. 146 and 149 (from Antirrheticus 1.20; PG 100: 236C6-D1; ibid., 
22; PG 100: 248D13-249A6 [with argument against a divine tetrad: cf. n. 73]). 

2 1984, 164. 

3 G. Ostrogorsky, Studien zur Geschichte des Bilderstreites (Breslau 1929), 24-29. 

^ This refers to the Refutatio poematum Iconomachorum, 30; PG 99: 472A-473A, where, 
beginning with the fides Nicaeana and proceeding to the Sixth Ecumenical Council, it is shown 
that Christ in his human form can be depicted (elxoviGeo@on) and prayed to (elkovuci| votmoíg 
wœ Kol mpooxbvnotg). Eng. trans. of the three antirrhetikoi in P. Roth, St. Theodore the 
Studite: on the Holy Icons (Crestwood, N.Y. 1981). 

5 1984, 226. 

% On this see A. Grabar, L'iconoclasme byzantin (Paris 1957), 143-180. 

7 1984, 226f. 
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7105):* in the incarnation the Logos remained unchangeably ('œpéntoç) God “by 
taking upon himself out of love for human beings to become the typos and symbol of 
himself, and from himself (#& éœxvtoð) to show himself (éawtóv) symbolically, and 
(thus) through himself as visible to lead the whole of creation to himself as the one 
who is absolutely hidden (davies náv Kpurtopevov)"”’ and (thus), to indicate God's 
infinity (&xetpta), because God's infinity (&metpio) escapes all thought and speech.” 
Maximus stresses that the incarnate Logos in his humanity has shown nothing other 
*than himself". The reason for this lies ultimately in the neo-Chalcedonian filling out 
of the concept of hypostasis, which in this early writing has not yet unambiguously 
distanced itself from that conception of the communication of idiomata, which among 
other neo-Chalcedonians led to monoenergism and monotheletism. When Christ's 
humanity is characterised here on the basis of a neo-Chalcedonian understanding of the 
hypostatic union as “typos and symbol" of the divine Logos, this is not to express a 
christological justification of the image of Christ. At the same time the context points 
out the limits of every indication of the divine in what pertains to the world. If the 
divine escapes all thought and speech, would this not also be the case with image as the 
medium? Clearly Maximus stresses that Christ's humanity is the symbol of the Logos. 
Why and to what extent are not specified. 

The starting-point of the preceding reflections was the question whether a 
relationship existed between the image of Christ and christology in the Justinianic era. 
This led to a more exact delineating in the sense of a problem of translation, and then 
to the question of how such a relationship could be shown and how clear-cut it is. A 
look at the christological argumentation of the venerators of images, which presupposes 
such a relationship, appears to end in paradoxes or in very reserved responses, insofar 
as Nicephorus appeals to the memory of the viewer, and von Schónborn's justification 
must ultimately be reduced to the concept of the symbol. 


? PG 91: 1165D-1168A. On the dating of the Ambigua II (PG 91: 1061-1417) cf. P. 
Sherwood, An annotated Date-List of the Works of Maximus the Confessor, Studia Anselmiana 
30 (Rome 1952), 31f. and 61. 

2 This is the translation of C. von Schönborn, which begins with the statement: "In his 
appearance he was the same as us". This makes his interpretation easier with regard to the 
theory of image (he translates tÓmoG by picture in the sense of an icon) and is in point of fact 
certainly not mistaken, but it does not correspond to the Greek text (and context), even if it does 
to an old translation, that of John Scot Eriugena. In Greek we must read at the beginning “Eser 
(in the sense of the necessity of salvation) instead of Elet: "For he had to become a creature in 
our manner without surrendering his divinity” - "Eder yap adtov ka8'Tjuàg dtpémwog 


^ 


9 With reference to the text of John Scot Eriugena, PG 91: 1168A1-3, in my opinion, must 
read: tà &kdavf| (not tac Expavetc) Sıx oapkòç Beovpyiag dvOpárot nrapéxetv pavOpÓnroç 

aTa. 

3! Cf. n. 10, and Uthemann III; in addition, on the development of Maximus the Confessor, 
see K.-H. Uthemann, "Das anthropologische Modell der hypostatischen Union", KAnpovopuía 
14 (1982), 283-312; in summary see idem in F. Heinzer and C. Schónborn (eds), Maximus 
Confessor. Actes du Symposium sur Maxime le Confesseur, 2-5 septembre 1980, Paradosis 27 
(Fribourg 1982), 223-233. 
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Some General Preliminaries 

On the basis of the meagre extant remnants, what can we still discover today about the 
image of Christ in the early period to the iconoclasts of the eighth and ninth centuries, 
and so about that image in the Justinianic era? In conducting this examination may we 
incorporate the artistic circle of the city of Rome, of Ravenna and of Upper Italy into a 
more comprehensive Byzantine unity? An analogous question exists regarding 
Palestinian witnesses like, for example, the ampullae from the sixth century in the 
cathedral treasury at Monza" or the contemporary wooden chest with the crucifixion 
in the treasury at the chapel Sancta Sanctorum in Rome (see below). The same 
question applies to the Syrian witnesses like the Rabula codex in Florence, which was 
completed in 586, as well as to the images of Egyptian provenance, like, for example, 
the frescoes of Bawit. In what follows I presuppose a hypothetical unity with 
recognised authors who work in early Byzantine studies, especially with all those 
referred to in this contribution. Should there be new discoveries, perhaps this unity 
would not stand the test. This is a problem that besets every investigation of the 
history of Byzantine art up to the ninth century. 

‘Aneplypaxtov tò 6ciov — the divine cannot be depicted in image, but only intimated 
through conventional symbols. This is true not only for Christ, insofar as he is in the 
meaning of the fides Nicaena “of one substance with the Father" (6p00bo010¢ v natpl), 
but also for that view of his “consubstantiality with us", that is, for the ópooóoctoq 
fiiv of Chalcedon, which stresses that he is really not a human “like you and me", 
not a wUdg &v6poroc, but the divinised, the new human being, whom the Logos in a 
miraculous way created in the virgin birth and at the same time (Gua), that is, in that 
moment in which Mary conceived, assumed.” Every christology of transfiguration 
and divinisation appears to escape pictorial, non-symbolic depiction, because the 
divine, which illuminates the human, is &neptypartov. 

From the letter of Eusebius of Caesarea to Constantia (CPG 3503) onwards we 


32 A. Grabar, Ampoules de Terre Sainte (Monza-Bobbio) (Paris 1958; hereafter, Grabar 
1958). The title on the cover adds the article “Les” before “ampoules”. 

9$ An important key word which permeates all anti-Nestorian statements of Chalcedonians and 
monophysites and refers to a sentence from the letter of Ps. Athanasius to Emperor Jovian (CPG 
2253): &ua ocpé, duoc Beds Aóyoc KtA. (PG 28: 532A12-B1; a compilation of sources in which 
this statement is cited can be found in the apparatus of my edition Anastasii Sinaitae Viae Dux, 
CCh, ser. gr. 8 [Turnhout-Leuven 1981] on 1L5.13-14). It is a question of a commonplace (C. 
Moeller, "Le chalcédonisme et le néo-chalcédonisme en Orient de 451 à la fin du Vle siécle", 
A. Grillmeier and H. Bacht [eds], Das Konzil von Chalkedon: Geschichte und Gegenwart, vol. 
1, 2nd ed. [Würzburg 1962], 673, rightly speaks of a *lieu commun du chalcédonisme et du 
néo-chalcédonisme"), that temporally there was no moment in which Christ's sarx had a pre- 
existence prior to the hypostatic union with the Logos. This is pregnantly expressed in John the 
Grammarian: èv pov t Oe@ oxe và iouó. In the Logos it possesses everything which is 
individually proper to itself, because "it is the sarx of the Logos and not of another", because 
it subsists in him (CPG 6855: Apologia, 1.2.181-188, ed. M. Richard, Johannis Caesariensis 
presbyteri et grammatici opera quae supersunt, CChr, ser. gr. 1 [Turnhout 1977], 55). This is 
the exclusion of the wpoóuxmAngig, in which Leontius of Byzantium says that other neo- 
Chalcedonians see a kind of metaphysical necessity, but in which he himself can only discover a 
question of an appropriate image of God, of 0eonpenéc. On Leontius cf. n. 10, and Uthemann 
II. Cf. also n. 74. 

* H.G. Thümmel, Die Frühgeschichte der ostkirchlichen Bilderlehre. Texte und Unter- 
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encounter texts which reject any image of Christ that refers to the christology of 
transfiguration and divinised humanity. Eusebius argued that both the Logos and the 
servant figure could not be translated into an image. The Logos as the eixv of God 
cannot be depicted in that which characterises his divine nature (ot yapaxtijpeg); the 
servant figure of the Logos and its garment, "the flesh” (tò capkíov), cannot be 
comprehended pictorially because Christians believe two things: the flesh “was 
mingled (&voKexp&o601) with the glory of the godhead, and the mortal was entwined 
with life". Hence it is claimed that on the one hand the ascension and the present 
existence of Christ cannot be depicted, and on the other hand the transfiguration on 
Tabor also, *because the God-Logos, living among human beings, gave to those 
initiated into his words the vision of his glory in anticipation of the future and changed 
... his servant figure". Eusebius added the question: "Who is capable of transmitting 
all that brightly shining and radiating brilliance by dead and unsouled colours and 
painting techniques (oktoypod(on)"? If it is impossible to depict the transfigured Christ 
of Tabor in an image, then it is certainly impossible to depict that Christ, who after his 
victory over death, transformed the servant figure into the glory (665a) of God, into 
the light of God, which escapes all human speech (ôs &pprtov koi &&víprmtov) . 

If an image is now demanded in the sense of the historical remembrance of the 
human being, Jesus Christ — Eusebius speaks of the “image of his mortal flesh"—, 
then this stands, as he observes, in contradiction to the Old Testament prohibition of 
images and to the practices of the churches in the whole Roman Empire, the 
olkovpévn. 

Even into the sixth century there was a series of such witnesses opposed to 
images,” but nevertheless there developed a Christian art which made use of the 
image after there had been what F. van der Meer calls an "invasion of allegories" up 
to the fifth century. It is strange that in the discussion with the Jews from the end 
of the sixth century and the beginning of the seventh century the Old Testament 
prohibition of images had been reinterpreted, where reference was made to the objects 
of religious art evidenced in the Old Testament, such as the bronze serpent, the 
cherubim who overshadow the seat of mercy, especially the sculptures in the vision of 
Ezekiel (41:18-20), among others. In the fifth and sixth centuries we find the first 
examples of images of Christ in churches, which formally are clearly reminiscent of 
the older funereal art of the Christians and yet surpass these, or, like the visions of the 
prophets (see below), are something completely new. They substantiate the fact that 
now sacred images more and more supplant allegorical presentations, as the tituli of 
Paulinus of Nola for the apses of the basilica apostolorum in Nola and the basilica in 
Fundi bear witness. 


suchungen zur Zeit der Bilderstreit, TU 139 (Berlin 1992), 47-51 (hereafter, Thümmel 1992); 
ibid., document no. 13, which is presented there in a new critical edition whereby in particular 
Parisinus gr. 1250 is collated (otherwise in Hennephof 1969, no. 110). Here we shall not 
discuss the question whether it is an authentic letter of Eusebius, because this is irrelevant for 
the immediate context. In favour of its authenticity cf. S. Gero, "The true image of Christ: 
Eusebius' Letter to Constantia reconsidered", JTASt n.s. 32 (1981), 460-470. 

55 Cf. the collection of documents in Thümmel 1992. 

% Maiestas Domini. Théophanies de l'Apocalypse dans l'art chrétien, Studi di Antichità 
Cristiana 13 (Vatican City 1938; hereafter, van der Meer 1938). 
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If the cycles of images on the sarcophagi of the fourth century still corresponded 
predominantly to the Old Testament scenes of salvation attested in popular Christian 
prayers" and a certain selection of New Testament wonders referred to in these 
prayers, there were also already more and more other scenes, such as, for example, 
the adoration of the Magi in Bethlehem, which often occurs together with the 
representation of the three youths from the book of Daniel, who refused to venerate the 
image of Nebuchadnezer as divine. Furthermore, on the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus 
(from 359) we find the entry into Jerusalem, the scene before Pilate, as well as scenes 
from the passion, leading to the development of a cycle of the so-called passion or via 
crucis sarcophagi. This latter cycle depicts the way of suffering as a victory 
procession by showing, for example, Christ as the victorious commander, who 
celebrates his triumph with a legionary holding the corona triumphalis over his head, 
or depicts Christ in the typos of Christus Victor," who holds in his right hand the 
bejewelled cruciform staff. In this context the program can be concentrated on the 
labarum with the Christ monogram, which is reminiscent of Constantine’s standard at 
the battle of the Milvian bridge (311) or the vision preceding it. 


From Christ as Logos and Nomos to Pantocrator: The Influence of Imperial 
Representation and Iconography on the Image of Christ 

One of the most beautiful of extant sarcophagi is the so-called sarcophagus of the city 
gate of Milan, which was crafted around 390.” On the front, enthroned on a 
mountain-top is Christ, in a youthful form, teaching, a symbol of the eternally youthful 
Logos; he is surrounded by his disciples sitting and listening to him. On the back he 
stands on the same mountain; here he is portrayed as a mature man in the midst of his 
apostles who stand erect, and he gives Peter an open scroll. This traditio legis scene 
shows him as a ruler who promulgates his law. However the mountain is to be 
interpreted, as the symbol of paradise or of the earth, it refers to the cosmic 
dimension, encompassing the whole of creation, of the rule of Christ, Logos and 
Nomos. In this regard, for example, it corresponds to the firmament of heaven as the 
throne of Christ, as he appears on the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus previously 
mentioned. The front of the sarcophagus of the city gate of Milan reflects the clerical 
seating order in the apse of an episcopal church. Consider this cycle of images 
transferred into an apse and there reproduced, as in the mosaic of Santa Pudenziana in 
Rome, commissioned by Pope Siricius (384-399), in such a way that Christ is 
enthroned in the midst of his apostles before the heavenly Jerusalem of the Apocalypse. 
Furthermore consider that this heavenly Jerusalem is outshone by the triumphant cross 
of Golgatha? and is identified by the four living beings, the (Qa, of the secret 


? On the so-called paradigm prayers cf. K. Michel, Gebet und Bild in frühchristlicher Zeit 
(Leipzig 1902); T. Klauser, in J. Márki-Boehringer, F.W. Deichmann and T. Klauser, 
*Frühchristliche Sarkophage in Bild und Wort", Antike Kunst, Beih. 3 (1966), 16. A 
discussion of Jonah with a general introduction is found in W. Wischmeyer, "Das Beispiel 
Jonas: zur kirchengeschichtlichen Bedeutung von Denkmilern frühchristlicher Grabeskunst 
zwischen Theologie und Frómmigkeit", Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 92 (1981), 161-179. 

38 Cf. F. Gerke, Christus in der spátantiken Plastik (Berlin 1941), 35-52. 

9 Cf. ibid., 53ff., esp. 62-66. 

^ The cross of Golgotha, which is depicted on the sixth-century ampullae in Monza (cf. 
Grabar 1958) and shows the same fundamental form as in the apse mosaic of S. Pudenziana, was 
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revelation or that of Ezekiel“! as the content of a vision of God (see below), then the 
concrete local community — of Jews and Gentiles — is promised its eschatological 
victory, which is established in the triumph of Golgatha. In this sense Christ is 
conservator ecclesiae Pudentianae, as can be read on the codex which he holds out 
open to the community. Here he no longer sits on a cathedra, but on a throne of 
precious stones, the solium regale, which from the second century was the imperial 
throne of the emperor.” 

Under the influence of the forms of imperial representation and iconography? the 
image of Christ, the universal teacher and lawgiver, changed. With good reason, this 
mode of depiction, which portrays Christ in the sense of surpassing the earthly power 
of the Roman emperor and consequent integration of absolute ruler, governor and 
conserver,^ can be characterised as the image of the Pantocrator, even if before the 
tenth or eleventh century one cannot speak of an established type of image with a 
corresponding label. What is important for our question is that in the imperial 


restored in 420 under Theodosius II, and was perhaps also decorated. In any case it is already 
testified to in the fourth century by the Peregrinatio Aetheriae (or Egeriae) 37, ed. P. Geyer, 
CSEL 39, 88.5-6 and the Vita S. Melaniae, ed. C. Rampolla, Santa Melania Giuniore, Senatrice 
Romana, Documenti contemporanei et note (Rome 1905), 4.36. Cf. C. Cecchelli, I trionfo 
della croce (Rome 1953), 104f. and 170f. 

^ Because Ezechiel’s statement is not easily intelligible, the depictions of the four living 
beings in the context of Ezechiel have recourse to the Apocalypse. 

? [n the fourth century the cathedra was compared more and more to the solium regale. Cf. 
H.U. Instinsky, Bischofsstuhl und Kaiserthron (Munich 1955), 23. 

$5 Cf. the list of literature in C. Ihm, Die Programme der christlichen Apsismalerei vom 
vierten Jahrhundert bis zur Mitte des achten Jahrhunderts, Forschungen zur Kunstgeschichte und 
Christlichen Archäologie 4 (Wiesbaden 1960; hereafter, Ihm 1060), 11 and her depiction (a 
differently oriented overview in K. Wessel, "Apsisbilder", Reallexikon zur byzantinischen 
Kunst 1 [1966], 268-293); in addition K. Wessel, "Christusbild", ibid., 966-1047; idem, 
*Kaiserbild", ibid., 3 (1978), esp. 722-821. 

^ K. Wessel, “Das Bild des Pantokrators", in P. Wirth (ed.), Polychronion, Festschrift 
Franz Dólger (Heidelberg 1966), 521-535 with important corrections to C. Capizzi, 
IIANTOKPATOP. Saggio d'esegesi letterario-iconografico, OrChrAn 170 (Rome 1964), who 
also gives a comprehensive overview of its significance in early Christian texts which in fact can 
be deepened by one of their sources, namely, H. Hommel, "PANTOKRATOR', Theologia 
Viatorum 5 (1953/1954), 322-378, who incorporates antiquity and makes worthwhile linguistic 
Observations. 

55 Wessel, "Christusbild", 1014: “It has become customary to characterise almost all 
depictions which show a bust of Christ with a codex and gesture of blessing simply as 
Pantocrator, ignoring the fact that iconographically closely related images of Christ can bear 
quite different inscriptions". From the eleventh century this image of Christ as Pantocrator 
with an open codex, on which Jn 8:12 èyó elu tò $c tod kógpov can be read, became 
canonical; the oldest example is found in Hagia Sophia, namely, above the king's door in the 
enthroned Christ which originated about 900 (Wessel, ibid., 1017). In the cycle of images in the 
central cupola of a church — as the symbol of heaven (important corrections in J.T. Matthews, 
The Pantocrator: title and image [Diss. New York University 1976], Ann Arbor Microfilms) — 
the Pantocrator was accorded the place which dominated everything. Important for the early 
history is the ecphrasis of Photius, where in his tenth homily he describes the pictorial 
decoration of one of the palace churches, viz. the marian church at Pharos (and not the Nea: cf. 
R.J.H. Jenkins and C.A. Mango, "The date and significance of the tenth Homily of Photius", 
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Church after the defeat of Arianism the title of Pantocrator was no longer reserved 
exclusively for the Father, but because of the consubstantiality of the Trinity could also 
be used of the Son, and even of the Spirit. But a further step was required before the 
human figure of Christ as the image of the incarnate Logos could be depicted with the 
annotation IIANTOKPATOP. 

The earliest extant depiction of Christ as Pantocrator we encounter in the coinage of 
Justinian II (685-695 and 705-711) after 692.“ Grabar” has suggested a relationship 
with canon 82 of the Quinisext Council, which forbade the depiction of Christ as a 
lamb, decreeing instead that he be portrayed in human form.“ The inscription on the 
coins characterises Christ according to I Timothy 6:15 as rex regnantium and the 
emperor as his servant: Dominus Justinianus servus Christi.” “What is decisive for 
the coins of Justinian II is the close relationship between obverse and reverse, image of 
the emperor and Pantocrator’. The political implications of the ordering of the 
Pantocrator and autocrator are well known and are often described in the context of the 
Byzantine imperial idea. What is of interest here is the pre-history of this image of 
Christ, how it found its form under the influence of the picture of the emperor, before 
at the time of Justinian IP! it could once again have an effect on the depiction of the 
emperor.” 

Generally in research one is disinclined to attribute any genuine innovations to 
coinage; the assumption is that it draws upon what already exists. With regard to the 
coinage of Justinian II, Klaus Wessel has referred to the image of Christ over the 


DOP 9-10 [1955], 123-140). Here (c. 866) for the first time an image of the Pantocrator in the 
cupola is attested to (B. Schellewald, "Kuppelbilder", Reallexikon zur byzantinischen Kunst 5 
[1992], 591f.). For the time of Justin II (565-578), especially with regard to the Pantocrator in 
the central cupola of the Church of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople, cf. ibid., 594f., as well 
as the literature compiled below on the scene of the crucifixion. To explain the broad linguistic 
usage one can refer to the fact that the iconography of the middle Byzantine period displays 
great variability, if one compares images of Christ blessing and characterised by the inscription 
as Pantocrator with other images that are related or similar and bear inscriptions such as H 
XQPA TON ZONTON, O ETEPCETHZ, O EAEHMON, H ZO®IA TOY 6EOY. 

“ M. Restle, Kunst und byzantinische Münzprügung von Justinian I. bis zum Bilderstreit, 
Texte und Forschungen zur byzantinisch-neugriechischen Philologie 47 (Athens 1964; hereafter, 
Restle 1964), 64, 99f. and 118-135. 

*" L'Empereur dans l'art byzantin: recherches sur l'art officiel de l'Empire d'Orient (Paris 
1936), 165 (hereafter, Grabar 1936). 

5 Mansi XI: 977-980. 

*9 Grabar 1936, 19; Restle 1964, 131. 

© Restle 1964, 130. 

51 A more detailed justification cannot be offered here. To illustrate it one could simply refer 
to the depiction of the entry of Justinian II in 688 into the burning city of Thessaloniki, as this 
appears in a fresco in the basilica of Hagios Demetrius there. The emperor is iconographically 
assimilated to Christ entering Jerusalem, with the gesture of blessing which is proper to the 
Pantocrator. The emperor depicts Christ. Cf. A. Vasiliev, *L'entrée triomphale de l'empereur 
Justinien II à Thessalonique en 688", OrChrP 13 (1947), 355-368, esp. 363; Grabar 1936, 234- 
236; LD. Breckenridge, “The ‘Long siege’ of Thessalonica: its date and iconography’, BZ 48 
(1955), 116-122. 

9? K. Wessel, “Christus Rex, Kaiserbild und Christusbild", Jahrbuch des Deutschen 
Archäologischen Instituts, Archüologischer Anzeiger 68 (1953), 118-136. 
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Chalke, that is, over the bronze door of the imperial palace. This image was removed 
under Emperor Leo III (717-741) and after the victory of the iconodules (843) was 
once again fixed in position. Behind the head of this Christ, as is the case with the 
coins mentioned, there is no halo, but a crux gemmata, the cross of triumph set with 
precious stones. This depiction is witnessed to by many Constantinopolitan ivory 
carvings, which differ only slightly from the coins of Justinian II in the positioning 
of Christ’s hand. The difference can easily be explained by the fact that there was not 
sufficient room on the coins for Christ’s hand gesture over the Chalke to be reproduced 
precisely. 

Marcel Restle? has referred to an illustrated manuscript from the ninth century 
which is a faithful copy of its model from the sixth century, namely the codex 
Vaticanus gr. 699, which contains the topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes (CPG 
7468).°° In the depiction of the cosmos as Pagúeía tv odpavev there appears in the 
tonne of the firmament (otepéwya) a bust of Christ with the head in front of a cross 
halo. This Christ can be interpreted in terms of the absolute governor and conserver, 
and to this extent we have here a sixth-century image of the Pantocrator. However, 
icongraphically there are still reservations about bringing this image into immediate 
relationship with the coins of Justinian II.” 

If Christa Ihm can subsume the majority of apsis images of the pre-iconoclastic 
period, which show Christ, under the heading “The imperial Christ and the heavenly 
kingdom’, then here is a sign of the developing force of imperial respresentation 
and iconography. However, it is still not clear whether there was a pre-imperial 
iconography, as we showed briefly above that there was for the teaching Christ and the 
traditio legis scene; that is, a pre-imperial iconography to which the imperial could 
attach itself in order to surpass the autocrator in the Pantocrator and thus to tie 
everything, even the emperor, into a divine order. For, even if Ihm mentions 
comparative material from the earlier funereal art of Christians, the distinctions remain 
indefinite. 

It would be wrong to suggest that in the art of the Justinianic era there was a contest 
between two universal claims for the surpassing of the imperial by the divine reign; 
rather it is a question of seeing a more comprehensive unity, without thereby being 
reminded of the reigning emperor in the image. Thoughts on the legitimation of 
earthly dominion certainly played a role, but were not the fundamental motive for 
taking over imperial forms. To the best of my knowledge, in the sixth century it is 
only in the pictorial program of S. Vitale in Ravenna that we encounter a depiction 
which places the concrete earthly ruler in relation to Christ. This is the case insofar as 
in the side apse Justinian and Theodora, together with the court and Bishop Maximian 
of Ravenna, are placed under the eternally young Christ, who is enthroned on a globe 


5 “Das Bild des Pantokrator”, 529 and 533; idem, "Christusbild", 1020-1022. 
* Evidence in A. Frolow, "Le Christ de la Chalcé", Byzantion 33 (1963), 107-120. 
5 1964, 127-129. 

56 Illustrations: C. Stornajolo, Le miniature della Topographia Cristiana di Cosma 
Indicopleuste: Codice Vaticano greco 699, Codices e Vaticanis selecti phototypice expressi 10 
(Milan 1908), f. 39 and f. 43. On the prophetic visions discussed below cf. also f. 72 and f. 74. 

57 Something analogous holds, for example, for the Christ in the triumphal arch of S. 
Apollinare in Classe in Ravenna or in S. Euphemia in Porec. 

5 1960, 11-41. 


^ 
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in the apse. Only through the ordering of the autocrator and Pantocrator on the coins 
of Justinian II or in the images of the Macedonian Renaissance does the legitimation of 
imperial power become a pictorial statement. Finally the adoption of motifs of 
imperial iconography into the image of Christ originally shows no unambiguous 
profession of Christ’s divinity or its relationship to the human being, Jesus, as much as 
they are in line with the depiction of Christ as Logos and Nomos. It was only the 
inscription IIANTOKPATOP on the basis of the ópooóotog 1 natpi of the Council of 
Nicaea (325)? which combined with imperial iconography to form an unambiguous 
profession. 


Prophetic Visions and Images of Christ 

Can the confession of Christ’s divinity in the sense of the fides Nicaena be translated at 
all into an image? In order to provide a pictorial expression for the óuooóotog và 
natpi, is it sufficient to allow Christ in a certain way to take the place of God in the 
depiction? Is it sufficient to show him as the fulfilment of the Old Testament 
theophanies and above all as the real content of that vision of God bestowed upon the 
prophets? 

What is in question here are those apse images or illuminations in manuscripts in 
which in prophetic vision Christ takes the place of God. Ihm, no doubt stimulated by 
the interpretation of F. van der Meer,® has interpreted the former through the 
depictions of the maiestas Domini occasioned through the liturgy, the origin of which, 
it is said, is to be sought in the monastic churches of Egypt.’ One of the most 
important witnesses is the apse of the Hosios David in Thessaloniki, dated in the main 
to the fifth century, but also to the sixth, and even into the early seventh century. The 
youthful Christ with a gold cross halo and in purple garments is enthroned on the 
firmament which shines with the colours of the rainbow. Christ is in the middle of a 
circular aureole filled with rays, which is flanked by the four living beings of the 
Apocalypse with the four books of the gospels. All of this is suspended over the bank 
of a river which is fed by four streams and the river god is depicted with a defensive 
gesture which recalls Psalm 113:3 LXX (ó "Iopb&vng éotpán eig tà driom), that is, of 
the reaction of the Jordan to the revelation of God, the npoognov tod 6co0 'lokóp. To 
the left and right on the bank sit two prophets, one portrayed as beholding, the other as 
meditating. Christ has his right hand raised in the gesture of speaking; in his left he 
holds an open scroll on which those words can be read which signify the theophany: 
*Behold our God, in whom we hope, and let us rejoice at our salvation because he 
will give us respite in this house" (see Is 25:9-10 LXX).9? 


5 It should be remembered that in its confession of faith this Council reserved the title of 
Pantocrator exclusively to the Father. 

© Van der Meer 1938. 

6l 1960, 42-51, esp. 42 and 51. 

€ Iod ó Geds fv, £€ à eAniCopev (sic) Kod tyoAAumpeba emi ti cwmpla fv ön 
dvénovaw Shoe. émi tov olkov toôtov. The significance of olkog (instead of Ópog) is 
indicated by the text on which a prophet is meditating, as well as the partially obliterated 
epigram of the female donor. In both cases 6 olkog odtog is characterised as Opertuch wuxav 
moviv. A. Xyngopoulos, ‘Td Ka8oAtkóv tfjg uovfig tod Aatópov èv BeccoAovixt’, 
'ApyotoAoywcóv AeAtiov 12 (1929), 158-160; V. Grumel, “La mosaïque du ‘Dieu Sauveur’ au 
monastére du 'Latome'", in EO 29 (1930), 159. See J.M. Spieser, Thessalonique (Athens 
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In the codex referred to above containing the topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
the illuminations in which are good copies of the model from the sixth century, we 
encounter the vocational vision of Isaiah (Is 6:1-13) in two scenes: the real theophany 
and the purification of the lips with a burning coal. In both Christ is sitting on the 
throne of God, blessing with his right hand and holding a book in his left. 

Related to the iconography of the prophetic visions is that of Christ’s ascension in 
which he is depicted in the mandorla surrounded by the living beings and often with 
the chariot of Ezekiel. A good example is found in the Rabula codex of the 
Laurentiana in Florence which dates from the year 586. Moreover one should refer to 
some frescoes of Bawit, in which, as in the Rabula codex, the chariot of Ezechiel 
draws the mandorla,“ which otherwise is held by angels, most often four in number. 
Here mention should also be made of the images of the ascension on some of the sixth- 
century Palestinian ampullae preserved in the cathedral treasury at Monza. 

In the Pantocrator cave on Mount Latmos we find a seventh-century prophetic vision 
beside a depiction of Christ's ascension, in which Ezechiel's chariot is replaced by 
angels. In the vision are combined the four beings from Ezechiel (10:14) with the 
vision of Isaiah to which the description around the mandorla refers: ATIOX ATIOZ 
ATIOZ K(YPIO)E XABQO IIAHPIZ Q OYPANOY..1(HEOY)E (Is 6:3), a combination 
that we also find in Bawit. On the open codex in Christ's left hand there is the 
beginning of John's prologue (Jn 1:1), which is certainly understood as a witness for 
the óuoobotog 76 natpí. 

Akin in type to the representation of Christ's ascension on the ampullae at Monza is 
the multi-level apse program at S. Apollinare in Classe at Ravenna (dedicated in 549), 
which is dominated by the idea of Christ's transfiguration on Tabor, but which 
avoids a portrayal of Christ. As the symbol for Christ transfigured there stands in the 
centre the bejewelled cross of triumph, which is surrounded by a round gloriole filled 
with a starry heaven and thus is suspended over paradise.” As here Moses and Elijah 
indicate with their right hands the symbol of transfiguration, so in the apse mosaic of 
the monastery of St Catherine on Sinai, which was probably produced shortly after the 


1984), 1.27. In the depiction according to Apocalypse 4:6-8 are mingled elements from Ezechiel 
1:4-28 and 10:1-22 (W. Neuss, Das Buch Ezechiel in Theologie und Kunst [Münster 1912]), and 
Is 65:1. 

$ In making this statement I take no position on the question about which of the two types of 
image, the prophetic image or the vision, is the older, for I do not regard myself as competent 
to do this. Restle 1964, 126, speaks of the "influence of the depiction of the ascension on the 
image of the prophetic vision, a movement for replacing God the Father through the Son in the 
image". 

* Examples in van der Meer 1938, and Ihm 1960, 42f. 

§ Grabar 1958, Pl. III, V, XVII, XIX, XXVII, XXIX, XLVII, L. 

© The inscription is so rendered in Restle 1964, 120. 

9 Van der Meer 1938, 257ff., esp. 260. On the open codex in Christ's left hand one can read 
a triple ATIOZ. To this fact is tied the interpretation as liturgical maiestas Domini mentioned 
above, as if it is a representation of the Trishagion. 

$ Thm 1960, 70-73. 

® The symbolic depiction is presumably not chosen for the reason that an image of Christ 
was to be avoided. For on the triumphal arch there is one of the early Byzantine forerunners of 
the so-called Pantocrator, whose bust is surrounded by the four living beings with the books of 
the gospels, which are suspended over the clouds of heaven. Cf. also n. 57. 
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middle of the sixth century, they raised their right hands, as in taking an oath, in the 
direction of Christ who stands in a blue mandorla covered with golden stars. The three 
apostles who accompanied Jesus on Tabor appear as the recipients of this theophany: 
John and James in the gesture of spellbound, but also frightened viewers, Peter 
stretched out and withdrawn. The theophanic statement is underscored by the two 
scenes on either side of the triumphal arch, which at the same time establishes a 
connnection with the local tradition of Sinai: (1) Moses removes his sandals before the 
burning thornbush and (2) receives the commandments on Mount Sinai. 

How this portrayal could be freed from its original Sitz im Leben, that is, the 
prophetic vision and theophany, is indicated by one of the oldest icons of the monastery 
of St Catherine on Mount Sinai. It stems from the seventh century. With the 
inscription E (...NOYHA Christ is enthroned in a mandorla full of stars and a bow of 
light serves as a footstool.” 

In all these images Christ appears as the concrete expression of theophanies: the 
prophets saw the Incarnate One, the incarnate Logos, when they saw God. And like 
the prophets the apostles saw him at the ascension and on Tabor." 

After this overview how can one respond to the question posed at the beginning? If 
the images had been produced in the fourth century, could one not exclude a 
subordinatory understanding, as, for example, the interpretation of the Old Testament 
theophanies as revelations of the Logos in Eusebius of Caesarea shows. In the context 
in which the images belonged, an Arianising interpretation, of whatever kind, of 
Christ’s divinity was excluded. If Christ was depicted as the content of a vision of 
God, it was intended to show him as the one who is “consubstantial with the Father’. 
In their immediate context these images are unambiguous symbols of Christ’s divinity 
in the sense of the fides Nicaena, without being, however, pointedly anti-Arian.” In 
that the ascension and transfiguration on Tabor are portrayed as analogous to the 
prophetic vision, the image in itself implies a statement about the transfigured humanity 
of Christ and its relationship to the divinity of the Logos; the same is essentially true 
for images of Christ which are oriented towards the parousia, as the secundus 
adventus, insofar as his divinity is unambiguously understood as consubstantial with the 
Father, as one can assume, in my opinion, with good reason for the enthronement of 
Christ in the apse of S. Vitale in Ravenna. Even though the iconography of Christ’s 
divinity is so unambiguous in a context which does not call into question the fides 
Nicaena, because the region is no longer Arian, it seems that there was hardly a 
developed symbolism which clearly referred to a particular christological confession, in 
which the fides Nicaena was made concrete. Or was it the case that at least two types 


7^ G. and M. Sotiriu, Eixéves tfjg Moviig Live (Athens 1956), Pl. 8f. On the iconographic 
distinction between this early Byzantine type of Emmanuel and those of the middle and late 
Byzantine periods, cf. Wessel, “Christusbild”, 1008. 

" Cf. once again n. 63: here no statement is being made about a generic relationship between 
the image type of the prophetic vision and that of the ascension or transfiguration, even if it 
seems to me that the priority of the prophetic vision is worthy of consideration. 

7 This is one of the decisive mistakes of R. Sórries, Die Bilder der Orthodoxen im Kampf 
gegen den Arianismus: eine Apologie der orthodoxen Christologie and Trinitütslehre gegenüber 
der arianischen Hdresie, dargestellt an den ravennatischen Mosaiken und Bildern des 6. 
Jahrhunderts, Europaische Hochschulschriften, Reihe 23, Band 186 (Frankfurt a. M.-Bern 1983; 
hereafter, Sórries 1983). Cf. also nn. 78 and 81. 
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of image, which have not yet been discussed, attempted to make iconographically 
unambiguous what the hypostatic union means? 


The Confession of the Theotokos in Image 

The pictorial portrayal of the Theotokos is also always one of Christ. The emphasis on 
the Mother of God and the rejection of Nestorius at the Council of Ephesus served to 
secure the adoration of Christ, the incarnate Logos, as God in the sense of the fides 
Nicaena. The intention was to prevent Christ being worshipped separately from the 
Trinity, as though through the incarnation this would have expanded to a tetrad.” 
The intention was to exclude the one prosopon of glory which Nestorius worshipped, 
because this kept the divine Logos (and not only the divine nature) as the subject of our 
redemption out of the virgin birth, as though there would have been a single temporal 
moment in which what came into existence in the virgin would not have been the 
reality of the Logos." Were Mary confessed as 6eovókog, then one would confess the 
Logos as the subject of the incarnation who himself miraculously created in Mary a 
human nature. Then this Logos could be worshipped in Jesus the child or the child as 
the epiphany of the Logos. 

How this confession can be translated so that the iconography itself through its 
language of forms characterises the @eotókoç, and implicitly Christ’s birth, as 
theophany, is certainly a problem. One could refer to the adoration of the Magi as 
found on the sarcophagi of the fourth century. This depiction was expanded with 
elements of the imperial iconography, for example, on the ampullae from the sixth 
century in the cathedral treasury at Monza.” The images on these ampullae 
probably reproduce a mosaic in the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. Considering 
all these factors, the statement intending to indicate the child’s divinity was not 
unambiguous: on the ampullae the child Jesus was characterised, through the star 
which angels held as victory sign” over mother and child, as coelo demissus, as the 


™ This possibility of a tetrad, this heresiological construct, was intended to exclude the 
concept of una persona or unitas personae, as in the West one can discern in Augustine's 
christological arguments and above all in the case of Leporius. The suspicion of the tetrad also 
belonged in the East to the anti-Nestorian repertoire; however, there after Chalcedon an effort 
was made to fill out further the concept of the hypostasis, so that the purely formal exclusion of 
a divine tetrad was no longer the predominant content of the concept. Rather it was a question 
of achieving a more faithful understanding of the inseparable union of the divine and human 
natures of Christ in the Aypostasis of the Logos, that is, the Chalcedonian &ôtonpétwç, and of 
depicting this union on the basis of the hypostasis of the Logos as "becoming flesh of the 
unchangeable God" and the “creation of the new human being” by means of conceptual 
language and illustrative paradigms such as the anthropological and that of the glowing iron. 

^ This is the meaning of the commonplace of anti-Nestorian polemic in East and West 
referred to above in n. 33; here its history will not be described in detail. The thesis that the 
hypostatic union excluded any pre-existence of anything human, or, as they say, every 
TposunAno1s or nporapěıç would become, as the establishment of the so-called theory of 
enhypostasis (and the discussion of its status with regard to Leontius of Byzantium) shows, a key 
to understanding the hypostatic union and thus of Christ's humanity. For more detail cf. n. 10 
and Uthemann I and II. 

5 Thm 1960, 53. 

© Prudentius, for example, characterises the star as "regale vexillum"; Liber Cathemerinon, 
Hymnus XII.28, ed. M. Lavarenne, vol. 1 (Paris 1955), 68; ed. M.P. Cunningham, CChr, ser. 
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emperor was represented on coins as the heavenly legate and saviour.” Something 
analogous holds for the cycle of images of the Christ Church built by Theoderic in 
Ravenna about 520; since the ninth century this church has been called S. Apollinare 
Nuovo. To what extent did Bishop Agnellus (556-569) produce an image of the 
6cotókog in the lower nave when he inserted the three Magi in adoration before the 
enthroned Mary?” 

Similar reservations apply to the relatively numerous extant types of the “Marian 
image of glory", the marian maiestas which in the sixth century in particular began 
to dominate painting in the apse. One can think, for example, of the Basilica 
Eufrasiana in Porec (Parenzo) where the hand of God extends from above the crown of 
triumph to the Mother of God, dressed in purple, who is sitting on the bejewelled 
throne with her child. The vertical axis emphasises the relationship to Christ as lamb 
in the apex of the apse and in the triumphal arch to Christ as heavenly teacher who 
holds out to the viewer the phrase: Ego sum lux vera. The accompanying cycle of 
images of this basilica, built by Eufrasius (530-560) to honour St Euphemia and hence 
to defend the dogma of Chalcedon, consists of four images which depict the 
annunciation, the meeting with Elizabeth, Zachariah and John the Baptist, and can be 
interpreted as referring to the incarnation. Analogous is the cycle of images from the 
life and passion of Jesus in the church of St Sergius in Gaza which is oriented towards 
a similar picture of Mary.” Nevertheless, whatever confession of the incarnation is 
concerned, these images are just as ambiguous as the so-called christological cycle in 
Theodoric’s Christ Church, that is, S. Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna.*! 

As long as the inscription 6covókog does not appear, only the believers recognise the 
6cotókog; the believers "see" her, however, solely on the basis of their confession, not 
on the basis of the language of forms which the world of images uses. Even if the 
fides Nicaena were acknowledged as a common basis, no more unambiguous 


lat. 126 (Turnhout 1966), 66. 

7 Grabar 1936, 227. 

78 Against the consensus among art historians Sórries 1983, 96, 277-280 and 283-286, wants 
to allocate the two throne groups in the zone as a whole to the restoration under Bishop 
Agnellus. In doing this the 6eotókog is particularly important for him, insofar as he sees in it 
*the cornerstone of the challenge to the Arian heresy" (ibid., 134-146). For more detail cf. n. 
81. 

? Thm 1960, 56. 

® Ecphrasis in the first encomium of Choricius to Bishop Marcianus, ed. J.F. Boissonade 
(Paris 1846), 91-98. 

*! Even Sórries 1983, 95f. must concede this: “Thus no Arian confession speaks with 
certainty ... out of the mosaics of Christ", but probably an essential characteristic of Gothic 
Christianity, namely the depiction of Christ “as acting model". If Agnellus carried out the 
recatholicising of the palace church (ibid., 58), then what according to the consensus of art 
historians he ordered to be changed was not actually sufficient (cf. n. 78). To what extent all 
the other images produced in Ravenna after the victory over the Goths (540) are supposed to be 
accounted as pointedly anti-Arian witnesses for the fides Nicaena the author cannot indicate, not 
even for the cycle of images in S. Vitale to which “as the cornerstone of imperial-orthodox 
respresentation vis-a-vis the Gothic-Arian heretics” (ibid., 146) he assigns the real burden of 
proof (ibid., 146-203). In my opinion even for S. Vitale one cannot proceed beyond the 
typological interpretation of F.W. Deichmann, if with Grabar one takes into consideration 
elements of the liturgy. 
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iconography or language of symbols and forms was developed, as was apparent in the 
struggle with Nestorius, then, even if differently, in the struggle with Eutyches, and 
finally in that for the reception of Chalcedon. Even if there are no written witnesses 
for the period, it still seems to make sense to assume that at that time people found the 
images of the annunciation and the birth of the child, as well as in general the 
motherhood of Mary, to be pointedly anti-Nestorian. Similarly one could also be of the 
opinion that these images were directed “unambiguously” against the confession of 
Eutyches. The one confession expressed quite consciously that the Chalcedonian 
imperial Church was the royal middle path between the extremes of a separation and a 
mingling of the two realities of Christ. Nevertheless, if one held to the middle and did 
not really encounter the extremes — this was left to the apologetes for Chalcedon, then 
one did not need to be conscious at all of the dialectic of a middle position and could 
feel drawn immediately by the image as object. In this sense what was sufficient for 
an understanding of the image of Mary as image, in which divine and human are 
encountered in a unity, was the subjectivity of the believers, which was tied into the 
intersubjectivity of their ecclesial confession. This probably also explains why no 
iconography was developed which was in a position to translate unambiguously a 
profession of divinity and humanity of Christ, especially its neo-Chalcedonian 
understanding, which intends to define it against concrete misunderstandings.? Now 
there seems to be an exception, an image which appears to depict purely 
iconographically the Logos as subject of the incarnation and thus the two natures of the 
Incarnate One. 


The Logos on the Cross: The Open Eyes of the Corpse 

In the Rabula codex of 586 in the Laurentian library, to which we have already 
referred, as well as on a contemporary wooden chest from the treasury of the chapel 
Sancta Sanctorum in Rome and in an eighth-century crucifixion scene in S. Maria 
Antiqua in Rome, there appears an image of the crucified one who hangs on the cross 


® One could think of the depiction through contrast with an already existing image or cycle 
of images, so that in the negation the proper confession is translated into an iconography. On 
the basis of the local context a clearer case is present in the cycle of images of the Arian 
baptistry in Ravenna, insofar as this differs in one essential point from the older baptismal 
chapel there of the Orthodox. In the latter baptistry in the third, that is, the lowest zone, that is, 
its four altars, on each of which lies an open book of the gospels, and its four thrones with the 
cross of triumph indicating the universality of Christ’s dominion, are replaced in the chapel of 
the Arians by a single bejewelled throne with a cross of precious stones, and are furthermore 
transferred into the second zone. In this second zone in both cycles there is a procession of 
apostles. In the chapel of the catholics this relates “in the sense of the vertical direction of 
acclamation to Christ himself" (Schellewald, “Kuppelbilder” [as in n. 45], 587, with reference 
to F.W. Deichmann, Frühchristliche Bauten und Mosaiken von Ravenna, vol. 2 [Baden-Baden 
1958], 38ff. and J. Engemann, “Die Huldigung der Apostel im Mosaik des ravennatischen 
Orthodoxenbaptisteriums', in H.U. Cain et al. [eds], Beiträge zur Ikonographie und 
Hermeneutik, Festschrift N. Himmelmann [Mainz 1989], 481-490). With the Arians, however, it 
is directed to the throne with the cross which is so arranged overhead that one cannot see it and 
the image of baptism in the cupola at the same time from the front. Accordingly both scenes are 
not immediately related to each other, as is the case with the orthodox on account of the vertical 
direction of acclamation. 
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as a corpse with open eyes.9 The context of the image indicates that the contents of 
John 19:33-34 are portrayed here. In S. Maria Antiqua the statement of the image is 
contaminated by John 19:26, in that the images of Mary and John are added. The 
crucifixion scene fashioned according to John 19:33-34 corresponds to the sixth-century 
type evidenced on the Palestinian ampullae of Monza. These in their turn probably 
reproduce in a simplified form a mosaic from the Church of the Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem, which had been copied in Gaza, as Choricius reports.” 

According to Grillmeier, the cross in general or this portrayal of the cross should be 
conceived as the *symbol of the early Christian teaching of the two natures", as a 
“sign of the God-human being".5 He says% that were one to confine oneself to 
interpreting “the open eye" as the indicator of the theophany, this would only be 
sufficient, if it were added that the “ecclesial teaching of the two natures” underpins 


9 On the following cf. Grillmeier 1956 (as in n. 13); K. Wessel, "Frühbyzantinische 
Darstellung der Kreuzigung Christi", RACr (1960), 45-71; in addition P. Stockmeier, Theologie 
und Kult des Kreuzes bei Johannes Chrysostomus: ein Beitrag zum Verstindnis des Kreuzes im 4. 
Jahrhundert, Trierer Theologische Studien 18 (Trier 1966), 202-220 (hereafter, Stockmeier 
1966). 

* Cf. Wessel 1960, 54f. On Choricius cf. n. 80. Still worth reading is J. Reil, Die 
frühchristlichen Darstellung der Kreuzigung Christi (Leipzig 1904), even if, as Wessel has 
shown, a distinction cannot be made between an historical and asymbolic type of depiction, 
because ultimately none of the known early Byzantine images of the crucifixion was intended as 
historical. Furthermore Wessel suggests that in the depiction of the cross according to John 
19:26, which shows Jesus shortly before his death and stresses the relationship between Mary 
and John (We 6 vidg cov — (Se h ump cov), we are dealing with a type of depiction of the 
cross from Ephesus, originally independent of the type from Jerusalem. If a reference to L.H. 
Grondijs and a comment by Grillmeier 1956, 2, n. 1, that it is not suitable for “working out the 
problem, because (it) is unclear", are ignored, then the relief of a crucifixion of Christ on a 
wooden door of S. Sabina in Rome, dated to the fifth century (around 431), is not considered by 
Wessel and Grillmeier. The reason was not stated; it could have been that both thieves were also 
depicted with open eyes and for that reason it is not clear whether Christ is conceived here as 
dying or dead, even if suffering is the cause of both conditions. Because of S. Sabina, 
Stockmeier 1966, 202, n. 53, challenges Grillmeier's interpretation; he claims in an account of 
S. Sabina that the symbolism of the *eye which does not sleep...hardly (has) the appropriateness 
of divine definitiveness". Cf. Reil, op. cit., 110f.; G. Jeremias, Die Holztiir der Basilika S. 
Sabina in Rom (Tübingen 1980), 60-63; useful reports in E. Grube, *Majestas und Crucifix: 
zum Motiv des Suppedaneums', Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte 20 (1957), 271 (a connection 
with Syria, that is, the consensus, is contested); L.H. Grondijs, L'iconographie byzantine du 
crucifié mort sur la croix (Brussels 1941; 2nd ed. 1947), PI. I. 

5 1956, 75. Grillmeier has recourse especially to the word picture tetapévoç Adyos, attested 
to in the Acts of Peter; Greek ed. R.A. Lipsius, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha vol. 1 (Leipzig 
1891; repr. 1959), 96; German trans. in E. Hennecke and W. Schneemelcher, 
Neutestamentliche Apokrypen in deutscher Übersetzung vol. 2, 2nd ed. (Tübingen 1964), 220 
(rendered in Grillmeier 1956, 78, according to E. Hennecke, 1924). This word demonstrates 
that (the whole of) humanity (&vðpórov úo) cannot be separated from God. The word 
picture is illustrated by the connection of the vertical and horizontal beams of the cross: the 
Logos is the erect vertical beam, humanity the horizontal, both connected by a nail, the 
metanoia. Here Grillmeier relies on the interpretation of E. Stommel, “Znetov éxnevóotoq 
(Didache 16,6)", RQ 48 (1953), 21-42. 

% 1956, 96, n. 74. 
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this theophany of the crucified Logos. On the other hand Grillmeier can say that “all 
the nuances of the christology of union...(could) put their positions and religious 
sensibilities” in the type of image represented by the Rabula codex.” For 
Grillmeier, however, there appears in particular to be a relationship with the 
“Justinianic, neo-Chalcedonian form of the image of Christ”. He states that, as the 
image of S. Maria Antiqua indicates, this conception had also been understood in the 
West, whose christology “seems to be less open to the fervour of mystical 
experiences". The thesis of the relationship with the neo-Chalcedonianism of the 
sixth century was adopted by Wessel to interpret the way the portrayal of the 
crucifixion was taken over in Jerusalem.” 

That the open eyes of the crucified are a symbol, and that there is a further possible 
relationship with the story about the lion in so-called Physiologus, who interpreted 
christologically the popular belief that lions sleep with their eyes open, is certainly an 
important discovery by Grillmeier. In the Greek transmission this animal fable sees in 
the lion a symbol of Christ, the lion from Judah: 


“When the lion sleeps in its cave, its eyes are awake, for they are open. 

Solomon also witnesses to this in his cantica when he says: ‘I sleep, but my heart 

is awake’. Thus the body of my Lord sleeps on the cross, but his divinity is 

awake at the right hand of the Father. ‘For he who watches our Israel neither 
slumbers nor sleeps'".9? 

The background is the prophecy of Jacob about Judah (Gen 49:8-12) and its 
messaniac interpretation. In the comparison of Judah to a lion which lay down to sleep 
‘avaneodv éxoyrfmc dc Aéov) in order to rest and then “as a cub" to awake (koi d 
oxupvic tic &yepei adtov;), one saw the heralding of Christ's death and resurrection. 
The question "Who will raise him?" (Gen 49:9 LXX) appears to refer directly to 


v 1956, 107. 

* 1956, 108. The description of neo-Chalcedonianism as a "synthesis between verbal 
monophysitism and Chalcedonian teaching, which Justinian had pushed through at the Council of 
553" (ibid., 110) is untenable, but shows in a striking way what Grillmeier means when he 
characterises this christology as “mediating theology". Cf. idem, “Der Neuchalkedonismus: 
um die Berechtigung eines neuen Kapitels in der Dogmengeschichte", Historisches Jahrbuch 77 
(1958), 151-166; idem, "Das óstliche and das westliche Christusbild: zu einer Studie über den 
Neuchalcedonismus', Theologie und Philosophie 59 (1984), 84-96. On the origin of this view, 
which does not do justice to the sources, cf. n. 10 and Uthemann I and III. 

® 1960, 56f. 

9 Physiologus graecus 2, ed. F. Sbordone (Milan-Genoa-Rome-Naples 1936):  "Oxav 
Kobeddy ó Aénv èv v9 oraig, &ypurvotow odt0d of 6900000: dvewypévor yap elor. Koi 
èv toig "Awpnaotv 6 Lodopav poptupel Aéyov. "Eyà Kadevdo, koi f| Kapd{a pov 
é&ypunvei" (Cant 5:2). Obvo koi tò èv oda tod Kupiov pov KaGebder èni tod otavpod, fi 
Sè 0cótng odtod èk SeEvav toô 6co0 Kai Motpdg cypurvel "OO yap voovátet o05& Ürváott 
6 $uAÓccov tòv "opor" (Ps 121:4). The Latin Physiologus, Versio B, ed. F.J. Carmody 
(Paris 1939), 11 to all intents and purposes corresponds with this text, but to the cross adds the 
entombment ("Etenim corporaliter dominus meus obdormiens in cruce et sepultus". For an 
historically appropriate understanding of this statement about “the second nature of the lion", 
consideration must also be given to what is said in Physiologus with regard to his two other 
“natures”. — Christ's soul (and its descent into Hades) plays no role here. My translation 
departs from that of Grillmeier 1956, 84, only in inessential points. 
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Christ’s anastasis, so that sleep could be interpreted as as the sleep of death. This 
interpretation entered the language of Christians as soon as the contrast, particularly 
characteristic of Paul, between the death of Christ as &xvorvog and that of the redeemed 
as kotunowg waned. In two homilies of Leontius of Constantinople this messianic 
interpretation of Genesis 49:9 LXX was taken up: Christ raised himself (adtég éovvóv 
tyyetpev), and during the three days he, as the Incarnate One, slept in the tomb 
(kaBeubfioag t Ady tç EvaverhoEemc v) tpuémo OF kaðevõńhoaç èv TH Bava 
tpinpepov); he, that is, Christ “did not close the eye of the godhead". For this reason 
he is called a lion, namely the lion of Judah, the tribe of David. For it is the lion's 
nature (ctc or puou ët) to sleep with eyes open.” 

Also important is the fragment transmitted under the name of Eulogius of 
Alexandria which shows how the allegory of the lion could be interpreted in the sense 
of the dogma of Chalcedon:” “Why does the lion keep its eyes open when sleeping? 
In order to provide an example for the mystery of Christ". For on the cross Christ as 
a human being slept *a little", but *as God" he kept "the eyes of the divinity open" 
(ic Geo dvepyuévovç toos 6900041006 vfi; Gcómroc) P 

The examples show how that it was ultimately a question of depicting the constant 
vigilance (&ypunxvía) of God by means of the eternally watchful, open eyes of God. If 
one wanted to show how the corpse on the cross in its identity with the Logos of God 
is characterised in the three images mentioned at the beginning, if one wanted to say 
*unus ex trinitate crucifixus est", then the contrast of human death as sleep and the 
sleepless, vigilant, open eyes of God was a symbolism which indicated to the person 
who knew it that the incarnate Logos as corpse, and yet as eternally living, was 


| Homily VIII (CPG 7891), ed. in Datema-Allen, 267.279-295; Homily IX (CPG 7890), 
277.116-278.132. I thank Pauline Allen for making me aware of these texts. The question of 
their dating cannot be discussed here. In accord with M. Aubineau, Homélies pascales, SC 187 
(Paris 1972), 343f., but also for other reasons, the editors consider Leontius to be a sixth- 
century homilist, and even date his first homily (ibid., 69-75), missing in CPG), to 16 
December, 557. In my opinion, not only is an argumentum a silentio, namely that dogmatic 
formulas after 381 are missing, a good reason for an early dating to the time before the Council 
of Ephesus (431), but also the polemic directed against Marathonius, the Pneumatomachos, in 
Hom. VIII, 273 (and in detail in Hom. XIII, if in fact this is to be ascribed to Leontius) and in 
Hom. IX, 29 against Sabbatius, who induced a group of Novatians to celebrate two passovers, 
the Jewish and the ecclesial. Even if the third homily of the editors (CPG 7898) has to be 
retained as the terminus post quem for dependence on the homily ascribed to Proclus (CPG 
5808), the early dating suggested is defensible. 

? This fragment, edited by J. Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense, vol. 3, LXVI, which is not 
included in the CPG, is rendered here according to Grillmeier 1956, 85. 

3 *A little" is the usual formula for the short time, the so-called triduum, of the separation 
of soul and body, that is, of Christ's death. After the dispute with Apollinarius this conception 
became common property: cf. A. Grillmeier, *Der Gottessohn im Totenreich", Zeitschrift für 
katholische Theologie 71 (1949), 1-53 and 184-303, revised in Mit ihm und in ihm (Freiburg- 
Basel-Vienna 1975) 76-173), cited in n. 14; on this formula founders one of the presuppositions 
of Grondijs, op. cit., 89: cf. the review by A. Grillmeier, Bibliotheca Orientalis 10 (1953), 66- 
70. Grondijs's reference to aphthartodocetism is nevertheless to be pursued, particularly because 
the Chalcedonians too supported the idea of the &@8aptov opa of Christ. How unambiguous 
are “the open eyes of the godhead"? 
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hanging on the cross, that on the cross he was dead as a human being, but as God he 
continued nevertheless to be the eternally living. 

Was this type of Christ’s crucifixion, however, only to be understood against a 
background of a christology of union or even only accessible to a neo-Chalcedonian 
(and a verbal monophysite)? Could only these speak of the dead corpus of the 
Incarnate One which was separated from the soul during the three days and yet 
remained bound to the Logos as his ill-treated body? However, it is striking in the 
extant depictions of John 19:33-34 that any detail which refers to the manner of 
suffering up to the time of death is ignored. Those symbols which are taken from 
imperial iconography underscore the thought of an eternal, cosmic salvation that is 
assured with Christ’s death. In other words, death on the cross is depicted as the 
beginning of Christ’s reign and to this extent is not new in comparison with previous 
iconography. Christ is portrayed here as rex regnantium and rex gloriae, as lord of 
glory (I Cor 2:8). The only new aspect is translated into a picture in order to 
characterise the beginning of his eternal reign and that hence the dead body is shown, 
but not as having been ill-treated to the point of death, and the same time the dead 
body is negated by the open eyes. Each christology which saw in Christ the divine 
Logos could in my opinion appropriate this image, for it refers only to the fact that the 
divinity according to its essence is immortal and cannot suffer, because it is life as 
such and that Christ’s death is the victory of divine life. The “open eye of the 
divinity’, however, does not portray anything more definite, as though here, for 
example, a particular relationship of the incarnate Logos to his sarx is meant. 


Epilogue: Comments on the Ecphrasis on the Church of the Holy Apostles in 
Constantinople 

One question that arises concerns the unambiguity of a symbol. Another concerns 
what observers, on the basis of their inner conception and their confession of Christ, 
discover in an image of Christ, and on account of this place on record in a description 
of it. In so-called neo-Chalcedonianism the christological confession of the Byzantines 
essentially found its definitive form. And when Constantine the Rhodian™ in the 
tenth century and Nicolas Mesarites? around 1199/1203 describe the cycle of images 
in the Church of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople, this must be taken into account 
if its ecphraseis are to be understood correctly. Even if one can accept with good 
reason that, despite the restoration carried out in the ninth century and afterwards, 
Constantine and Nicolas essentially described the same pre-iconoclastic cycle from the 
period of Emperor Justin II (565-578), some scenes in Nicolas Mesarites could well 


* Text edition by E. Legrand, "Description des oeuvres d'art et de l'église des Saints 
Apótres de Constantinople: poéme en vers jambiques par Constantin le Rhodien", REGr 9 
(1896), 32-65; commentary by T. Reinach, "Commentaire archéologique sur le poème de 
Constantin le Rhodien", ibid., 66-103. 

55 Text edition with a German trans. by A. Heisenberg, Grabeskirche und Apostelkirche. Zwei 
Basiliken Konstantins: Untersuchungen zur Kunst und Literatur des ausgehenden Altertums, vol. 
2 (Leipzig 1908), 10-96 (hereafter, Heisenberg 1908); text and English trans. in G. Downey, 
*Nikolaos Mesarites. Description of the Church of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople", 
TAPRS n.s. 47.6 (1957), 857-924. 

% The thesis of R. Krautheimer, “A note on Justinian's Church of the Holy Apostles in 
Constantinople", Mélanges Eugène Tisserant, vol. 2, ST 232 (Vatican City 1964), 265-270, that 
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have orginated in the twelfth century. Whatever the case may be,” it is more 
important to consider where the ecphraseis coincide, their particularity, poetry and 
encomium. With regard to Nicolas Mesarites it should be remembered that A. 
Kazhdan and others have stated that the Byzantine literature of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries was formulated personally and thus subjectively. And it can hardly be 
contested that Mesarites knows how to translate the cycle of images into lively action 
and emotional affection. The extent of this is shown by the fact that he interprets a 
figure at the tomb of the Risen One as one of the guards, and discovers in this person a 
self-portrait of that artist who had created the cycle of images. 


He who with his own hand painted this, standing erect at the tomb of the Lord 
like a sleepless guardian (dg &ypunvov ta paka), in that costume and in 
everything else observable, as he was dressed in his own lifetime ..., because as 
he painted this and everything else so he depicted himself also superbly.” 


Heisenberg takes this description literally, as well as the note of a copyist who 
comments in the margin: tov EdAáMóv gnor. Mesarites himself, as was customary, is 
silent about the name of the artist, “but the copyist who knew him” recorded him.” 
Demus’™ rebuts the thesis of the self-portrait.” He maintains that Mesarites here 
gave free rein to his imagination, because he knew nothing of beginning at the empty 
tomb with a David.'” 

Both of the ecphraseis mentioned describe a crucifixion scene. According to 
Constantine the Rhodian, Christ hangs “as a dead man on the wood of the cross” 
(kpepdpevov te vexpov èv otavpod E039: 934), while for Mesarites he is “depicted as 
still living, even if death is proximate":? (dc &vOpwros Əvhokov kpepápevoç v avt 
(sc. £v 7%} otavpd).'* Heisenberg translates: "because he was hanging as a dying 
human being on the cross", and comments that here *not the dying human being, but 
the living God as redeemer was hanging on the cross", 5 that Christ here was 
hanging in “transfigured glory". 6 ^ Thus both ecphraseis contradict each other 


in the tenth century there was a reconstruction, particularly of the cupolae, cannot be proven; 
nor can the thesis of E. Kitzinger and J. Beckwith that after the tenth century, thus after the 
ecphrasis of Constantine the Rhodian, the church was newly decorated with mosaics. On this 
cf. A.W. Epstein, "The rebuilding and redecoration of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople: a 
reconsideration", GRBS 23 (1982), 79-92. 

” This could be what is justified in H. Maguire, "Truth and convention in Byzantine 
descriptions of works of art", DOP 28 (1974), 121-127. On the Pantocrator in the cupola, cf. 
above. 

% Trans. by Heisenberg 1908, 64. 

9 Ibid., 170f. 

100 «The Sleepless Watcher’: ein Erklarungsversuch", JOB 28 (1979), 241-245. 

?! Supported, for example by N.A. Bees, "Kunstgeschichtliche Untersuchungen über die 
Eulaliosfrage und den Mosaikschmuck der Apostelkirche zu Konstantinopel", Repertorium für 
Kunstwissenschaft 39 (1916), 97-117, 231-251; 40 (1917), 59-77. 

12 Cf. also Epstein, op. cit., 82, n. 11. 

Grillmeier 1956, 114. 

1% Heisenberg 1908, 37, 1. 18. 

Ibid., 167 with 169: "for also on the cross one did not see the dead, but the living 
saviour". 

"6 Tbid., 192, with reference to ibid., 37, Il. 17-18: Soķaķópevov 6& nóðuv èv t ovovpá 
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formally, even if the statement of Mesarites that Christ is “clothed with a dark 
garment, sign of suffering and burial",'” shows that he has either not grasped the 
content of the picture precisely and Constantine the Rhodian is correct, or that he was 
not even concerned to give a precise description and that he allowed himself a certain 
licence. Another point is that Constantine the Rhodian speaks of drops of blood 
(ouai nepuppévoc; 937), of nails in the hands and feet, of the wound of the lance 
(931f.); Mesarites makes no reference to these. He speaks rather of an &vápmoç, 
which signifies that Christ was hanged on the cross with ropes." To what extent 
can one play these details against each other?  Heisenberg places more trust in the 
report of Mesarites, while Grillmeier'? relies more on that of Constantine and 
concludes: *If we read (both) together and explain both from our interpretation of the 
older type of depicting the crucifixion,"? then the puzzle of the apparently 
contradictory depictions is solved". At the same time he surmises that Mesarites' 
description of the still living but already dying Christ is based on the fact that he is 
portrayed with open eyes, a form of symbolism which at the time of Mesarites was no 
longer understood. 

If one considers the character of the texts, then one must question whether there is 
an unambiguous witness for the fact that the probably pre-iconoclastic crucifixion in the 
Church of the Holy Apostles corresponded to the type in the Rabula codex. Just as 
little can it be shown that the open eyes of the crucified one in general can be taken to 
be a mark of the presumably older, so-called Jerusalem, type of crucifixion. 
Nevertheless, on the basis of the ampullae at Monza, despite the differences in how 
Christ is depicted on the cross or above the cross between the thieves, it can be 
established that the first pictures of the crucified in the sixth century interpreted him as 
*Lord of glory" (I Cor 2:8), whose reign began with the victory on the cross. 

This image is not to be interpreted as an unambiguous expression of a particular 
christology, not even of that which from the sixth century onwards was the conception 
of the Byzantine imperial Church, even if the Byzantine faithful could see their 
conception realised in it. For adherents of other confessions could also do this, 
certainly those that are deduced from the fides Nicaena. In this regard there was no 
clearly demarcating iconography. Yet after a period of preparation in the fifth century 
both neo-Chalcedonian christology and the pictorial portrayal of Christ as Pantocrator, 
as the saving God whom the prophets had seen, as the God born of the Virgin and still 


«th. With nóv Mesarites refers to the metamorphosis on Tabor. 

10 [bid., 38, Il. 7-8: doudkv nepipeBAmuévog OtOANY, Setypa tavmv odaav tod rá80ou0c Kot 
tfg topic. Commentary on this in Grillmeier 1956, 115. Compare with this the colobium 
which Christ wears in the illustration in the Rabula codex. Heisenberg had already realised that 
the statement of Constantine the Rhodian that Christ is hanging yupvdc on the cross does not 
stand in contradiction to the colobium, the sleeveless tunic. The Greek yupvóg means here 
“without outer clothing". 

108 Ibid., 38, 1. 1. Insofar as he refers to the bronze serpent as a type of the crucifixion, he 
speaks of the latter as a nailing to and hanging on: èv Edw npootpwols te koi d&váptmo (38, 
l. 2). Heisenberg 1908, 192, stresses that this distinction indicates “that this expression was a 
considered one”. 

1 1956, 116. 

10 What is meant here is the type of the Rabula codex. 
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transcendent God, as the crucified and still transcendent God, so entered into history 
that they characterise the sixth century as the threshold of an epoch. 


Joan Barclay Lloyd 


Sixth-Century Art and Architecture in “Old Rome”: 
End or Beginning? 


Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, or the mosaics of San Vitale in Ravenna, are highpoints 
in the architecture and art of the sixth century.’ Yet this was also an important time in 
Rome, for while the ancient city fell into ruins, the popes continued to provide new, 
beautifully decorated churches, and elaborate liturgical furnishings? Some important 
buildings and works of art from the period survive; others are known only from written 
accounts.’ This study will focus on some aspects of the physical decline of the ancient city 
and then examine some examples of papal artistic patronage. 

Rome, once the capital of the Roman Empire, had by the sixth century declined in 
political importance. The emperor resided in Constantinople, while Italy was governed 
from Ravenna. In the reign of Justinian, the imperial army under Belisarius and Narses 
waged war against the Goths in Italy.* Rome was besieged in 536-537, 544, 546-547, and 
549; in 552 Narses finally secured the city. After the Byzantine reconquest, in 568 the 
Lombards invaded Italy; from then on Rome was again surrounded by enemies. For much 
of the sixth century there was continuous warfare. Although this was not a totally new 


! They are treated as such in general works, e.g. R. Krautheimer and S. Curcic, Early Christian 
and Byzantine Architecture, 4th ed. (Harmondsworth 1986), 205-237; E. Kitzinger, Byzantine Art 
in the Making: main lines of stylistic development in Mediterranean art, 3rd-7th century (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1977), 81-92 (hereafter, Kitzinger 1977); K. Weitzmann (ed.), Age of Spirituality: late 
antique and early Christian art, third to seventh century, 2 vols (New York 1979), 1: 664-667; C. 
Mango, Byzantine Architecture (New York 1976), 129-140; R. Farioli, Ravenna romana e bizantina 
(Ravenna 1977), 145-164; C. Giovannini and G. Ricci, La città di Ravenna (Bari 1985), 50-51, 72- 
73, 90-94; C. Marabini, J mosaici di Ravenna (Novara 1981), 46-65. 

2 A picture of Rome in the sixth century is given in R. Krautheimer, Rome: profile of a city, 
312-ca. 1308 (Princeton 1980), 37, 54-55, 58 and esp. 59-87 (hereafter, Krautheimer 1980). There 
is a more detailed analysis of the architecture of sixth-century churches in Rome in R. Krautheimer 
Corpus Basilicarum Christianarum Romae, 5 vols (Vatican City 1937-1977; hereafter, Krautheimer 
1937-1977). For liturgical furnishings in the sixth century, see F. Guidobaldi, C. Barsanti and A. 
Guiglia Guidobaldi, San Clemente: la scultura del VI secolo, San Clemente Miscellany 4.2 (Rome 
1992; hereafter, Guidobaldi et al., 1992). 

3 These include references to the city, which was visited by Theodoric c. 500, in Cassiodorus, 
Variarum libri duodecem (hereafter cited after the ed. of A.J. Fridh, Magni Aurelii Cassiodori 
Senatoris Opera, Pars I, Variarum Libri XII, CChr, ser. lat. 96 [Turnhout 1973]; hereafter, 
Cassiodorus, Variae); the accounts of Rome at the time of Belisarius and Narses, c. 536-552, in 
Procopius, Wars, V-VIII, passim (hereafter cited from H.B. Dewing, Loeb Classical Library); and 
papal patronage, as recorded in the lives of the popes from Symmachus (498-514) to Gregory the 
Great (590-604), in Liber Pontificalis, ed. L. Duchesne, 3 vols (Paris 1886-1957; hereafter, Lib. 
Pont.), 1: 260-314. 

4 Procopius, Wars, V-VIII, passim. 
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experience after the barbarians had conquered Rome in 410 and 455, it inevitably had 
disastrous effects on the physical state of the city, which fell into disrepair. 

Early in the sixth century, when Theodoric visited Rome, he was impressed by the 
monuments of the ancient city, which he wanted to have restored.) His chancellor, 
Cassiodorus, referred to the Theatre of Pompey, the ruined granaries, the aqueducts,° the 
Walls (fig. 1), even the “splendid sewers”.’ Rome was then adorned with “a huge 
crowd of statues, mighty herds of horses”.* Procopius, roughly thirty to fifty years later, 
Observed ancient bronze statues attributed to Phidias or Lysippus and to Myron in Rome, 
as well as a plainer historical artefact, Aeneas' boat.? 

During the wars of the sixth century, Belisarius as a defensive measure repaired the 
Aurelian Walls (fig. 1) and the fourteen Gates of the city and Narses built a new 
bridge, the Pons Nomentanus (fig. 2).'' At that time, however, many of Rome's 
monuments and works of art perished. Procopius claimed that Totila intended to raze 
Rome to the ground in 546, when he destroyed about a third of the city's defences; he also 
reported with characteristic exaggeration that Totila *was on the point ... of burning the 
finest and most noteworthy of the buildings and making Rome a sheep-pasture", when 
Belisarius sent his envoys to intervene." 

Rome suffered from both the Goths and the Byzantines. In 537 the Goths cut the 
aqueducts, including the one which fed the mills on the Janiculum.” Procopius explained 
that as a result the Romans could no longer take baths as of old, “because of the scarcity 
of water”.'* Perhaps it was at this time that the great Roman thermae and the smaller 
balnea fell into disuse. Belisarius also had to arrange for corn to be ground by mills in the 
River Tiber. (Such mills continued to be situated in the river till the late nineteenth 
century.) On the other hand, enough drinking water was available from wells in the city 
for Rome's shrinking population. 

On the west bank of the Tiber, not far from St Peter's, stood the Mausoleum of 
Hadrian (fig. 3). Procopius described it as: 


... a most noteworthy sight. For it is made of Parian marble, and the stones fit 
closely one upon the other having nothing at all between them. And it has four sides 
which are all equal, each being about a stone's throw in length, while their height 
exceeds that of the city wall; and above there are statues of the same marble, 


5 See particularly Cassiodorus, Variae, VII.15. 

é Cassiodorus, Variae, IV.51; III.29,31. 

7 Cassiodorus, Variae, III.30: ... splendidas Romanae cloacas civitatis ... (118). 

* Cassiodorus, Variae, VII.13: ... populus copiosissimus statuarum, greges etiam abundantissimi 
equorum (273); see also Krautheimer 1980, 37. 

? Procopius, Wars, VIII.21.10-16, for famous works of art in Rome; Procopius, Wars, VIII.22.6, 
for Aeneas' boat. 

10 Procopius, Wars, V.14.14-16. 

! Krautheimer 1980, 63-64. 

12 Procopius, Wars, VII.22.6-18, from which the translation is taken. Totila is also said to have 
burned large parts of Rome, or at any rate many buildings of the city: Procopius, Wars, VIII.22.3 
and VIII.33.14. 

5 Procopius, Wars, V.19.13-18. 

^ Procopius, Wars, V.29.27. 

5 Procopius, Wars, V.19. 
'6 Krautheimer 1980, 241, 251. 
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representing men and horses, of wonderful workmanship." 
When the Goths attacked the Mausoleum: 


they came hidden under the colonnade which extends to the church of the Apostle 
Peter. From that shelter they suddenly appeared and began to attack... '* 


The Byzantine troops: 


... knew not what means of defence they should employ to save themselves, but 
afterwards by common agreement they broke in pieces most of the statues, which 
were very large, and taking up the great numbers of stones thus secured, threw them 
with both hands down upon the heads of the enemy, who gave way before this 
shower of missiles." 


In this way the fine marble statues were destroyed and the Mausoleum was used as a 
fortress, which it remained throughout the Middle Ages and beyond.” 

Apart from continuous warfare, in the sixth century Rome had to endure famine, 
floods and epidemics. Gregory of Tours, who sent his deacon Agiulf to Rome to procure 
some relics, wrote down his eye-witness account of the flood and the outbreak of plague 
in the city in 589-590: 


... in the month of November, the River Tiber had covered Rome with such flood- 
water that a number of ancient churches had collapsed and the papal granaries had 
been destroyed, with the loss of several thousand bushels of wheat. A great school 
of water-snakes swam down the course of the river to the sea, in their midst a 
tremendous dragon as big as a tree-trunk, but these monsters were drowned in the 
turbulent salt sea-waves and their bodies were washed up on the shore. As a result 
there followed an epidemic, which caused swellings in the groin. This started in 
January. The very first to catch it was Pope Pelagius ...?! 


Pelagius' successor, Pope Gregory the Great, organised a sevenfold litany to implore 
God's mercy on the city. The clergy, the monks, the nuns, the children, the laymen, the 
widows and the married women set off in procession in separate groups from seven 
churches in the seven ecclesiastical regions of Rome, together with the priests of each 
region, to converge on the basilica of S. Maria Maggiore, chanting Kyrie eleison, while 
choirs sang the psalms. The pope preached conversion and penance, at seeing his flock 
“struck down by the sword of the wrath of God".? According to a tradition of uncertain 
date, during the sevenfold litany the Archangel Michael was seen above the Mausoleum 
of Hadrian, placing his sword back in its scabbard; presumably this signified that the 
wrath of God was placated. In the early seventh century an oratory dedicated to St 
Michael was built atop the central cylinder of Hadrian's monument. It became Castrum 


" Procopius, Wars, V.22.12-25. 

* Procopius, Wars, V.22.21. Elsewhere, Procopius refers to a similar colonnade running from 
the city to St Paul's Outside the Walls: Wars, VI.4.9. 

9 Procopius, Wars, V.22.22-23. 

» C. D'Onofrio, Castel S. Angelo (Rome 1971), passim, esp. 41-70 (hereafter, D'Onofrio 1971). 

2! Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum, X.1; trans. L. Thorpe, Gregory of Tours: the History 
of the Franks (Harmondsworth 1986), 543-547. 

? Ibid. 
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S. Angeli, Castel Sant’ Angelo (fig. 3).? Whether the story was true or not, a profound 
change had come over the ancient building and its significance for Rome. In a similar way 
the great Hadrianic pagan temple, the Pantheon, was transformed into a church in 609.” 
All this was symptomatic of the end of an era, and of a new beginning. 

When one reads graphic accounts of destruction in Rome through war, natural disaster 
and disease, one seems to witness the end of the grandeur of ancient Rome and the 
beginning of the Dark Ages. Yet, as the ancient city fell into ruin, Rome continued to hold 
her own, for Rome was more than just the former capital of the Roman world. By the 
sixth century Rome was a holy place, the city of St Peter, leader of the apostles, and the 
See of his successor, the pope, who had his cathedral and palace at the Lateran. It was the 
city where the Apostle Paul had lived, suffered martyrdom and been buried. Outside the 
Walls were the graves and shrines of many martyrs, like Saints Lawrence, Sebastian, 
Agnes and Cecilia; in the fourth and fifth centuries small suburbs had grown up around 
them, with basilicas, oratories and monasteries.? The Church was a powerful force in 
Rome. Gradually during the sixth century and later, the government of the city, while 
officially in Byzantine hands, in practice devolved on the pope and the papal bureaucracy. 
(One notes that it was the “papal granaries” which were flooded in 589; by then feeding 
the populace had become part of the Church’s diaconia, or welfare service.) The Church 
looked after the poor, the sick, and the old, as well as the pilgrims who came to pray at 
the sanctuaries of the apostles and martyrs. At the end of the sixth century, through the 
evangelizing efforts of Pope Gregory the Great (590-604), new barbarian peoples of the 
West, like the Anglo-Saxons, were converted to Christianity and they adopted the Roman 
liturgy and other practices, so that Rome became the centre of Latin Christianity, which 
she continued to be throughout the Middle Ages.” 

In this perspective, it is interesting to examine the role of the sixth-century popes as 
patrons of art and architecture in Rome." One finds that in this they both continued the 
policies of their predecessors, and introduced significant new features to the churches and 
monasteries in and around the city. 

The sixth century opens with the pontificate of Symmachus, who came to the papacy 
in in 498 in a disputed election, later ratified by Theodoric. The Liber Pontificalis gives 
a long list of the pope’s building projects in Rome, which unfortunately do not survive.” 
Symmachus appears to have emulated the great papal patrons of the fifth century: Popes 


3 D'Onofrio 1971, 85-106. 

^ Krautheimer 1980, 72. 

3 L. Reekmans, “L’implantation monumentale chrétienne dans la zone suburbaine de Rome du 
IVe au IXe siècle”, RACr 44 (1968), 173-207, and idem, "L'implantation monumentale chrétienne 
dans le paysage urbain de Rome de 300 à 850", Actes du Xle congrès international d'archéologie 
chrétienne (Vatican City 1989), 2: 861-915. 

% Gregory's work in Rome is discussed in Krautheimer 1980, 59-87; see also F. H. Dudden, 
Gregory the Great, vol. 1 (repr. New York 1967), 242-294. 

27 For this the Liber Pontificalis is most useful. Its editor, L. Duschesne, believed it to be a work 
written c. 514-518, and thereafter continued by contemporary biographers: Lib. Pont., 1: xxxv- 
xlviii. Since its format includes information on papal foundations and donations to churches, as well 
as consecrations and dedications, it is an excellent source for the history of ecclesiastical art and 
architecture in Rome: Lib. Pont., 1: cxliff. 

3 Lib. Pont., 1: 261-263. 
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Innocent I, Boniface I, Celestine I, Sixtus III, Leo the Great, Hilarus and Simplicius.” 
In the fourth century, from the time of Constantine, the emperor was the greatest patron 
of church architecture in Rome. From the fifth century on it was the pope who oversaw 
church building projects. 

In the first place Pope Symmachus concentrated on the basilica of St Peter and its 
surrounding structures. Beside St Peter’s he laid out the church of St Andrew within an 
existing rotunda, which had probably been built originally as a family tomb.” The plan 
was similar to that of another rotunda attached to the transept of St Peter's. In the church 
of St Andrew there were seven oratories, dedicated to Saints Andrew, Thomas the 
Apostle, Cassian, Apollinaris, Sossius, and perhaps Lawrence and Vitus! Pope 
Symmachus provided the main altar and all the oratories with a confessio and an arch of 
silver. Outside the church of St Andrew the pope laid out an atrium, with a fountain in 
the middle.” 

To the baptistery in the transept of St Peter’s Pope Symmachus added oratories of the 
Holy Cross, St John the Baptist and St John the Evangelist.” Their dedications recalled 
the oratories attached to the Lateran Baptistery by Pope Hilarus in 461-468.% Pope 
Symmachus was probably alluding to that programme. He also provided a cross of gold, 
studded with gems, to hold a relic of the True Cross, which he placed in his oratory of 
the Holy Cross.” 

Pope Symmachus beautified St Peter’s basilica itself with marble, perhaps opus sectile 
revetment, similar to that which survives in the basilica of S. Sabina or in the narthex of 
the Lateran Baptistery, from the time of Popes Celestine I (422-432) and Sixtus III (432- 
440). He decorated the quadriporticus in front of St Peter’s with lambs, crosses and palms 
in marble and mosaic, but it is not clear where exactly this decoration was.” In the 
atrium he set up a fountain." It was made of a large ancient Roman bronze pine cone, 
through which the water spouted, to fall into a rectangular basin surrounded by ancient 
marble plaques decorated with pairs of gryphons facing each other on either side of a 
candelabrum; around this stood eight porphyry columns supporting ionic capitals and an 
ornate canopy adorned with bronze peacocks and dolphins.** This was drawn in 1539- 


? The artistic patronage of these popes is treated in R. Krautheimer, “The architecture of Sixtus 
III: a fifth-century renascence?' in M. Meiss (ed.), De Artibus Opuscula XL. Essays in Honor of 
Erwin Panofsky (New York 1961), 291-302; repr. with a postscript in R. Krautheimer, Studies in 
Early Christian, Medieval and Renaissance Art (New York 1969), 181-196; R. Krautheimer, 
*Success and failure in late antique church planning", in K. Weitzmann (ed.), Age of Spirituality 
2: 121-139 (hereafter, Krautheimer 1979); and Krautheimer 1980, 33-58. 

9 Lib. Pont., 1: 261. 

3! Lib. Pont., 1: 265-266 nn. 16, 17. 

32 Lib. Pont., 1: 262 and 267 n. 29. 

? Lib. Pont., 1: 261. 

* Lib. Pont., 1: 242-243; see also Krautheimer 1980, 50-51; and Krautheimer 1979, 136. 

55 Lib. Pont., 1: 261. 

% Lib. Pont., 1: 262. 

? Ibid. 

38 Lib. Pont., 1: 266-267, n. 23, which quotes twelfth- and sixteenth-century descriptions of the 
fountain, which no longer exists, although the bronze pine cone still stands in the Vatican Museums. 
This elaborate fountain was typical of fifth-century taste in Rome, as noted by Krautheimer 1979, 
136. 
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1540 by Francisco de Hollanda;? it stands in the foreground of G.A. Dosio's drawing 
of St Peter's, c. 1560, but by then the marble plaques had disappeared (fig. 4). Pope 
Symmachus also paved the atrium and built steps up to the basilica.” 

At St Peter's Pope Symmachus erected two palace buildings, perhaps reception rooms, 
one on the left and one on the right of the basilica, for the bishop of Rome." While the 
main papal palace still stood beside the Lateran cathedral on the other side of town, Pope 
Symmachus was the first pope to build an official papal residence at the Vatican. 

He also established houses for the poor at St Peter's, St Paul's Outside the Walls and 
at St Lawrence's tomb.” For pilgrims he provided a lavatory and a fountain, in the 
rough square in front of St Peter's atrium, the Platea Sancti Petri, which can still be seen 
in the Du Pérac-Lafréry map of Rome of 1577 (fig. 5).? 

At St Paul's Outside the Walls Pope Symmachus renewed the apse, which was 
threatening to collapse.“ He adorned the space behind the confessio with a painting 
— in this he continued the decorative programme of Pope Leo the Great (440-461).6 He 
also set up the vault and the matroneum.^ Over the confessio he placed a silver image 
of the Saviour and the twelve apostles. He built steps in front of the entrance to the 
church and in the atrium he placed a fountain.” He brought water behind the apse and 
built a bath, or perhaps a baptistery, from the foundations, but its precise location is 
unknown.” 

Along the Via Aurelia just outside Rome Pope Symmachus built the basilica of St 
Pancratius, in which he placed a silver arch.?' He built another bath, or bapistery, at the 
same place.” One notes that Pope Hilarus in the mid-fifth century had also built two 
baths near the church of St Lawrence Outside the Walls.” 

Within the city of Rome, Pope Symmachus dedicated a double sanctuary of Saints 
Sylvester and Martin, which was replaced in the ninth century by the church now known 
as S. Martino ai Monti.“ At Saints John and Paul, where the clerestory walls of the 


9 His drawing is illustrated in M. Armellini and C. Cecchelli, Le Chiese di Roma (Rome 1941), 
2: 889. 

® Lib. Pont., 1: 262. 

4l Lib. Pont., 1: 262 and 267 n. 26. 

? Lib. Pont., 1: 263. 

5 Lib. Pont., 1: 262; for the Du Pérac-Lafréry map see A.P. Frutaz, Le Piante di Roma (Rome 
1962), 2: Tav. 251. 

^ Lib. Pont., 1: 262. 

4 Lib. Pont., 1: 262. 

% Krautheimer 1937-1977, 5: 98-99 and 163; S. Waetzoldt, Die Kopien des 17. Jahrhunderts 
nach Mosaiken und Wandmalereien in Rom (Vienna-Munich 1964), 55-64. 

" Lib. Pont., 1: 262. Exact details of these and their location within St Paul's are unknown. 

5 Lib. Pont., 1: 262. 

9 Lib. Pont., 1: 262; the atrium of St Paul's is discussed by Krautheimer, 1937-1977, 5: 99 and 
159-174. 

5% Lib. Pont., 1: 262. 
e Lib. Pont., 1: 262. For the building history of the church of St Pancratius see Krautheimer 
1937-1977, 3: 153-174. 

* Lib. Pont., 1: 262. 

55 Lib. Pont., 1: 245; these certainly seem to have been for bathing: one apparently was an open- 
air swimming pool. 

** Lib. Pont., 1: 262. The building history of this church is discussed by Krautheimer 1937-1977, 
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fifth-century basilica survive, he built steps behind the apse.” He enlarged a church of 
St Michael the Archangel — of unknown location in Rome — built steps, and brought 
water to the site. At S. Maria Maggiore he built an oratory dedicated to Saints Cosmas 
and Damian." From the lists given in the Liber Pontificalis, it is clear that Pope 
Symmachus was a great patron of architecture. His numerous projects to bring water to 
churches may have been part of a papal policy to provide for baptism to be administered 
at the major churches of Rome. 

According to the Liber Pontificalis, Pope Felix IV (526-530) built the church of Saints 
Cosmas and Damian in the city of Rome, *in the place called the Via Sacra, next to the 
temple of the city of Rome”. Here the church survives, though restructured and 
partially redecorated.? It is notable that the building was in the very heart of ancient 
Rome, laid out within and beside ancient Roman structures; it stands directly behind the 
early fourth-century domed building known as the Temple of Romulus (built in 309 A.D.), 
which faces on to the ancient Via Sacra. As Rome declined, the Church gradually took 
over what was formerly its monumental centre: churches like Saints Cosmas and Damian 
and S. Maria Antiqua were laid out near the Forum and under the imperial Palace on the 
Palatine; in the sixth century SS. Quirico e Giulitta was built just behind the Forum of 
Augustus;® in the seventh century the ancient Senate House was turned into a church 
dedicated to St Hadrian, and another dedicated to Saints Sergius and Bacchus was 
established in an ancient building nearby. The trend to “Christianize” the 
administrative and monumental centre of ancient Rome began in the sixth century, and 
intensified in the seventh. It is noteworthy that many of these churches, like Saints Cosmas 
and Damian, Hadrian or Sergius and Bacchus, were dedicated not to saints of Roman 
origin, but to those from the East, from the Byzantine world. 

The way one sees the church of Saints Cosmas and Damian today is determined by 
later restructuring — the floor has been raised and chapels have been inserted on either 
side of the nave. Originally there was a long rectangular hall with an apse at the end. The 
apse and its surrounding arch were decorated with mosaics (fig. 6). In the centre of the 


3: 87-124. The sanctuary of St Silvester was evidently laid out within a third-century Roman 
building and decorated in the early sixth century with frescoes and a mosaic: see C. Davis Weyer 
and J. Emerick, “The early sixth-century frescoes at S. Martino ai Monti in Rome", Rómisches 
Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte 21 (1984), 1-60. 

55 Lib. Pont., 1: 262. The building history of this church is discussed by Krautheimer 1937-1977, 
1: 265-300. 

56 Lib. Pont., 1: 262. Early churches in Rome dedicated to St Michael are discussed by 
D’Onofrio 1971, 85-87. 

5 Lib. Pont., 1: 262. This is the earliest sanctuary of that dedication known in Rome: see A. 
Pazzini, "Le chiese dei SS. Cosma e Damiano in Roma nell'alto Medioevo ...", Roma 11 (1933), 
47-68. 

38 Lib. Pont., 1: 279. 

59 The building history of the church is discussed by Krautheimer 1937-1977, 1: 137-143; P. 
Chiocconi, La Basilica e il Convento dei Santi Cosma e Damiano in Roma (Rome 1963); 
Krautheimer 1980, 71-72. . 

© Krautheimer 1937-1977, 4: 37-50. 

él Krautbeimer 1980, 75-76. 

9 The mosaics are discussed by C. Ihm, Die Programme der christlichen Apsismalerei vom 
vierten Jahrhundert bis zur Mitte des achten Jahrhunderts (Wiesbaden 1960), 137-138 (hereafter, 
Ihm 1960); G. Matthiae, Mosaici medioevali delle chiese di Roma (Rome 1967), 135-142; W. 
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apse Christ, dressed in gold and holding a scroll like an ancient orator, is pictured at his 
Second Coming, against a deep blue sky and reddish clouds. On either side on the earth 
below stand Saints Peter and Paul, dressed in white; they present the patron saints, 
Cosmas and Damian, dressed in gold and purple, to the Saviour. Saints Cosmas and 
Damian were physicians, who also healed miraculously by the power of prayer. In the 
apse they each hold a red bag, perhaps an allusion to their medical profession, since they 
did not take money for their services. Beyond them on the right stands St Theodore, 
wearing his Byzantine cloak and tablion. On the far left there was an image of the patron, 
Pope Felix IV, but this figure was almost totally reworked in 1632 by Pope Urban VIII, 
whose Barberini bees appear at his feet. Behind St Theodore and the pope grow palm 
trees, which were associated with paradise in early Christian art. In the branches of the 
one behind the pope sits a phoenix, a symbol of the resurrection. While Saints Peter and 
Paul acclaim Christ and present the patron saints to him, Saints Cosmas, Damian and 
Theodore offer crowns, symbolic of their victory in martyrdom. Above the figure of 
Christ there was originally another, larger crown held by the hand of God the Father; it 
can be seen in early drawings. The saints stand on the banks of a river, labelled Jordan. 
Below them is a frieze of twelve sheep walking towards the centre, where the Lamb of 
God stands on a hill, from which flow the four rivers of paradise. Below the frieze is the 
dedicatory inscription written in gold letters against a dark blue background. The figures 
are strongly modelled, the composition symmetrical. 

Framing the apse is an image from the Apocalypse, with the Lamb of God enthroned, 
with the scroll with the seven seals, in a central roundel, flanked by four angels, the seven 
lampstands of the seven churches, and traces of the winged creatures and of the four and 
twenty elders. The background is gold, not blue. The composition has been cut by the 
later structure of the side chapels. 

In the life of Pope John II (533-535) the Liber Pontificalis records only a number of 
liturgical vessels offered by the Emperor Justinian to the Apostle Peter.” There is no 
mention of work done by the pope himself. Yet, there are some interesting liturgical 
furnishings associated with him, starting before his pontificate, when under his own name, 
Mercurius, he was the priest of San Clemente in Rome.* Incorporated in a fifteenth- 
century tomb in the basilica there are two Roman half-columns, decorated with ivy and 
birds, very like the columns found in some Pompeian gardens, or in some ancient Roman 
candelabra stands. At the base of the half-columns there are some acanthus leaves, like 
those one sees in some ancient Roman paintings. These half-columns appear to date from 
the late first or early second century A.D., but they were reworked in the sixth century, 
as can be seen from the style of carving in the acanthus leaves, which is typical of work 
done in Constantinople at that time.® Above one of the half-columns is a capital with an 
inscription saying “The priest Mercurius, servant of the Lord, offers this to the holy 
Catholic church”. The style of this capital and of the one above the second half-column 


Oakeshott, The Mosaics of Rome (London 1967), 90-94 (hereafter, Oakeshott 1967); Kitzinger 1977, 
92-94; Krautheimer 1980, 93-97; G. Matthiae, Pittura Romana del Medioevo, sec. IV-X 
aggiornamento scientifico di M. Andaloro (Rome 1987), 62-65, 218, 226 (hereafter, Matthiae 1987); 
T. Mathews, The Clash of the Gods (Princeton 1993), 169-170. 

Lib. Pont., 1: 285-286. 

Guidobaldi et al. 1992, 13-66. 

Guidobaldi et al. 1992, 18-31. 

*[ser]bus d(omi)ni Mercurius p(res)b(yter). s(an)c(ta)e ecclesiae catholicae off(ert)", 
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is again Byzantine, but they are both made of Italian marble. Perhaps they were carved 
by Byzantine sculptors in Rome shortly before 533, when Mercurius became Pope John 
II. 

The priest Mercurius, later Pope John II, also donated the marble plutei and transennae 
which now make up the medieval choir and sanctuary screen in San Clemente, as another 
inscription reused under the medieval ambo indicates.” The monogram of Pope John is 
also found on some of the marble plaques, showing that they were completed after 533, 
when Mercurius became pope, and took that name.® There are now roughly twenty-one 
sixth-century marble plaques and three transennae, as well as thirty-two small piers, in the 
church of San Clemente.9 They were brought up from the lower, early Christian basilica 
in the beginning of the twelfth century, when San Clemente was rebuilt on a higher 
level.? Needless to say, they are not in their original arrangement. The transennae are 
decorated with a basket-weave design. There are four main decorative schemes carved on 
the plutei: one with an eight-pointed star in the middle, between two rhomboids; a 
tripartite schema with ribbons and crosses on either side; a pattern with two squares placed 
diagonally (fig. 7); and a simple division into two rectangles containing disks and crosses 
(fig. 8). These patterns are carved on both sides of the marble plaques, which are framed 
by a simple triple moulding. Comparable designs were used in other sixth-century church 
furnishings in Rome, for example at Saints Cosmas and Damian in 526-530 and in the 
choir of St Peter's, probably remodelled under Pope Gregory the Great; similar work also 
survives at Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, especially in the balustrades of the upper 
galleries." Once again there are signs of Byzantine influence; one assumes that Byzantine 
craftsmen were working in Rome. 

It is not clear where all this liturgical furniture was originally placed in San Clemente. 
Probably there was a solea, or processional pathway, down the centre of the early 
Christian basilica, along which the bishop of Rome and his accompanying clergy walked 
on their way to the high altar to celebrate Mass. Tom Mathews suggested such an 
arrangement some years ago and Federigo Guidobaldi has made a new, tentative 
reconstruction of it.” 

Recent excavations under the structures north of San Clemente have revealed a fifth- 
century baptistery adjoining a sixth-century Secretarium. ? The latter was where the pope 
vested, before making an impressive entry into the basilica for Pontifical High Mass. It 


Guidobaldi et al. 1992, 34-36. US 

& «ALTARE TIBI DS. SALVO HORMISDA PAPA MERCURIUS PB CUM SOCIIS 
OF(fert)”, E. Junyent, II titolo di San Clemente in Roma (Rome 1932), 157-158. 

9 Lib. Pont., 1: 285: IOHANNES qui et Mercurius, natione Romanus ... de Caeliomonte ...; 
Junyent, op. cit., 170-171; Guidobaldi et al. 1992, 72. 

® Guidobaldi et al. 1992, 79ff. give a detailed catalogue of them. 

7 jJ. E. Barclay Lloyd, The medieval church and canonry of S. Clemente in Rome, San Clemente 
Miscellany 3 (Rome 1989), 38-42. 

7! Guidobaldi et al. 1992, 131-186. 

? T. Mathews, "An early Roman chancel arrangement", RACr 38 (1972), 73ff.; Guidobaldi 
et al. 1992, 249-253 and fig. 70. 

75 The excavations have been undertaken by Federigo Guidobaldi and his team. The Secretarium 
is discussed in F. Guidobaldi, San Clemente: gli edifici romani, la basilica paleocristiana e le fasi 
altomedievali, San Clemente Miscellany 4.1 (Rome 1992), 255-269 and 310-311. We look forward 
to the publication of the baptistery. 
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may have been built by Mercurius, later Pope John, when he endowed the church with 
liturgical furnishings. 

During the Gothic wars there was hardly any church-building in Rome, as one might 
expect. After the Byzantine reconquest was assured, the Liber Pontificalis records further 
papal patronage. Pelagius I (556-561) began to build the church of the Apostles Philip and 
James.” This was close to the Markets of Trajan; the basilica has been rebuilt and is 
now known as SS. Apostoli.” Pope Pelagius II (579-590) is best remembered for the 
basilica he constructed over the tomb of St Lawrence, at St Lawrence Outside the Walls 
(fig. 9). This church originally had its apse in the west, and its floor right down in the 
catacomb on the level of the martyr's tomb, but it rose high into a nave with galleries and 
an inner narthex. The building materials were mostly ancient Roman spoils: fluted 
columns, varied architraves, even military capitals. The result was so fine that a seventh- 
century pilgrims' guide referred to the church as "the new basilica of admirable 
beauty". In the early thirteenth century the apse was torn down, and a new nave and 
narthex were built in the west, while Pope Pelagius' basilica was transformed into the 
sanctuary of the medieval church, now situated in the east.” A basilica with galleries was 
more typical of the Byzantine world than of Rome; it was also a practical solution to allow 
pilgrims coming to the tomb from the nearby hill to walk in at gallery level to view the 
tomb from there, without having to descend into the dark corridors of the catacomb.” 
This new device was used again at the tombs of Saints Nereus and Achilleus in the 
catacomb of Domitilla c. 600, and in the church of St Agnes, built by Pope Honorius I 
in 625-638.9 

Although the apse of St Lawrence Outside the Walls was demolished in the thirteenth 
century, the mosaics of the apsidal arch (fig. 9) survive. They show Christ, dressed in 
purple and gold, in the centre, enthroned on the universe, blessing and holding a cross. 
He is flanked by Saints Peter and Paul, who acclaim him. Beside Saint Paul stand Saints 
Stephen and Hypolitus, the former holding a closed Gospel book, the latter offering a 
crown. Beside St Peter stands St Lawrence, who holds a processional cross and an open 
Gospel book, both alluding to his office as deacon. He is next to the patron, Pope Pelagius 
II, whom he is presenting to Christ, and who offers the Saviour a model of the church. 
Below the windows at either end there are images of the jewelled cities of Jerusalem and 


^ Lib. Pont., 1: 303; Krautheimer 1937-1977, 1: 79-83. 

> Krautheimer 1980, 67, 68 and 75. 

% This church and the excavations carried out in 1947-1957 under it have been discussed in 
Krautheimer 1937-1977, 2: 10, 44-67 and 123-127. 

7 [t is called ... "basilica nova mirae pulchritudinis" in the Epitome de locis sanctorum 
martyrum, c. 635-642, published in R. Valentini and G. Zucchetti, Codice topografico della Città 
di Roma, Fonti per la Storia d'Italia 88 (Rome 1942), 2: 114. 

% Krautheimer 1980, 173-175, 177-204; P.C. Claussen, Magistri Doctissimi Romani (Stuttgart 
1987), 138-144; I. Herklotz, "Die mittelalterliche Fassadenportikus der Lateranbasilika und seine 
Mosaiken", Römisches Jahrbuch der Bibliotheca Hertziana 25 (1989), 26-95, esp. 30-32; I. Voss, 
*Studien zu den ionischen Kapitellen von S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura", Rómisches Jahrbuch der 
Bibliotheca Hertziana 26 (1990), 41-86. 

7? Krautheimer 1980, 85-86. 

99 Ibid. 

*! For the mosaics at S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura see Ihm 1960, 138-140; Matthiae 1987, 149-168; 
Oakeshott 1967, 145-146. 
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Bethlehem. When one compares the mosaics at Saints Cosmas and Damian, built in 526- 
530, with these Pelagian mosaics, one sees a change of style, with much less modelling 
in the later work. This trend continued into the seventh century, as can be seen in the 
figures in the apse mosaic at S. Agnese, made in 625-638.” 

Pope Pelagius II was also responsible for some changes at St Peter’s. He surrounded 
the tomb of the apostle with gilded silver. At his time an annular crypt was built under the 
apse of St Peter’s, to allow the faithful to approach the venerated place, say a prayer and 
pass on.® Like the gallery basilica built at St Lawrence Outside the Walls, this was a 
new solution to channel the flow of pilgrims in an orderly manner. Pope Pelagius also 
built a home for the aged poor. 

At St Peter’s his successor, Pope Gregory the Great erected a ciborium on four 
columns, all made of pure silver, and he arranged for Mass to be celebrated over the 
tombs of Saints Peter and Paul.” He dedicated the Roman church of S. Agata dei 
Goti.® 

Gregory, to whom we owe the earliest life of St Benedict, was attracted to the 
monastic life himself. He established a monastery in his family home on the Celian 
Hill,” where he spent several years as a monk. He regretted having to leave the 
peaceful, prayerful life of his monastery for the task of governing the Church, but having 
been both City Prefect and Roman ambassador to the imperial court at Constantinople he 
was well suited for the job. Again, little remains of Gregory’s monastery, which was on 
the site of the church now dedicated to him and in three halls nearby, which were 
remodelled in 1602.9 The buildings were described by John the Deacon, Gregory's 
ninth-century biographer, as having chapels dedicated to Saints Barbara and Mary, an 
atrium, monks’ cells, stables and a cellar.9? 

Earlier popes had founded monasteries in Rome — the Liber Pontificalis mentions 
several in the fifth century.” Yet it was Pope Gregory the Great who recognized the 
potential monasticism had for spreading the Gospel in the world in which he lived. He 
entrusted the mission to convert the Angles and Saxons in England to monks.” Many 
holy hermits, monks and nuns appear in his Dialogues, his biographies of the saints in 
Italy in his day.? Monasticism, indeed, became one of the most important elements in 


€ Krautheimer 1980, 94-97. 
9 Krautheimer 1980, 86. 
* Lib. pont., 1: 312. 
55 Ibid. 
% St Gregory the Great, Dialogues, Book II, many eds.; see e.g. PL 66: 125-204. 
© Lib. pont., 1: 312. 

8 Traces of medieval frescoes were uncovered in the 1960s in the three halls: see I. Toesca, 
*Antichi affreschi a Sant'Andrea al Celio", Paragone-Arte 23 (1972), 10-23. 

9 PL 75: 65 and 229-234. See also C. Leonardi, “La ‘Vita Gregorii’ di Giovanni Diacono", 
Roma e l'età Carolingia, Istituto di Storia dell'Arte dell'Università di Roma (Rome 1976), 381-393. 

9? Pope Sixtus III (432-440) founded a monastery at S. Sebastiano ad Catacumbas; Pope Leo the 
Great (440-461) established one near St Peter's; Pope Hilarus (461-468) set up one monastery at St 
Lawrence Outside the Walls and another *ad Lunam", an unidentified location within tbe city of 
Rome: Lib. Pont., 1: 234, 239, 245, 247 n. 12. The best account of early monasteries in Rome is 
G. Ferrari, Early Roman Monasteries (Vatican City 1957). 

?  Bede's Ecclesiastical History of the English People, ed. B. Colgrave and R.A.B. Mynors 
(Oxford 1969), 1.23-2:1 (68-135). 

? St Gregory the Great, Dialogues, PL 66: 125-204; PL 77: 149-430. 
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medieval Christendom. 

It is not surprising, then, that the pontificate of Gregory the Great (590-604) marks a 
significant point of transition. By his time, through the trials of the sixth century, Rome 
had seen the world of late antiquity come to an end. A new era, the Middle Ages, was 
beginning. 


Ann Moffatt 


Sixth-Century Ravenna from the Perspective of 
Abbot Agnellus 


On Christmas Day 800 Agnellus, later priest and abbot, was little more than a toddler 
in Ravenna when Charlemagne was crowned Holy Roman Emperor by the pope and 
then went back to his Frankish kingdom via Ravenna.' By this date the gilded bronze 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, which for a time was thought to be a statue of 
Constantine, may already have been standing outside the Lateran palace of the popes in 
Rome.’ Certainly in Constantinople the bronze equestrian statue of Justinian, possibly 
originally of Theodosius, was in the Augusteum square outside the palace of the 
Byzantine emperors. And outside the old palace in Ravenna Charlemagne found a 
gilded bronze statue of Theoderic, the Ostrogothic ruler of Italy at the beginning of the 
sixth century. Agnellus thought it might originally have been a statue of the fifth- 
century emperor, Zeno. Charlemagne took this statue back to Aachen in 801 to set it 
outside his new palace. Agnellus wrote as though he could remember it, as perhaps a 
child would, set high on a pyramidal plinth in Ravenna and with birds nesting in the 
bronze. “Truly”, he wrote, “birds were coming out from the horse’s nostrils and 
from its mouth and they were building nests in its belly. Who has been able to see such 
a thing as that? If you don’t believe me, take a trip to Francia to see it".? 

This example introduces us to that view of Ravenna for which his work is best 
known. Agnellus was very ready to relate things which he knew of himself from first- 
hand experience, notably the buildings and works of art which had survived. It is also 
necessary to remember that he was writing not a history of Ravenna, but an account of 
its bishops. This explains also his concern for orthodox church doctrine and his 


! For Agnellus’ date of birth, based on internal evidence, see G. Fasoli, "Rileggendo il 
‘Liber Pontificalis’ di Agnello ravennate”, La storiografia altomedievale, Settimane di Studio 
del Centro Italiano di Studi sull’ alto medioevo 17, vol. 1 (Spoleto 1970), 457-495, esp. 458. 

? This statue was referred to as being in front of the Lateran almost certainly by the tenth 
century. It was transferred to the Capitoline in 1538: F. Haskell and N. Penny, Taste and the 
Antique: the lure of classical sculpture 1500-1900 (New Haven 1981), 252-255. 

* Agnellus, Liber Pontificalis Ecclesiae Ravennatis, ed. O. Holder-Egger, MGH, script. rer. 
Mer. VI-IX (Hannover 1878), 265-391, ch. 94. The edition of A. Testi Rasponi, in L.A. 
Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores 2nd ed., vol. 2.3 (Bologna 1924) is incomplete (to ch. 
103). There is an Italian trans. by M. Pierpaoli, Il Libro di Agnello istorico: le vicende di 
Ravenna antica fra storia e realtà (Ravenna 1988). For Ravenna in the time of Agnellus see 
T.S. Brown, “Louis the Pious and the Papacy: a Ravenna perspective’, in Charlemagne’s 
Heir: new perspectives on the reign of Louis the Pious (814-840), ed. P. Godman and R. Collins 
(Oxford 1990), ch. 9, pp. 297-307, and for Ravenna's relations with the rest of Italy after the 
sixth century see idem, "Byzantine Italy, c. 680-c. 976", in The New Cambridge Medieval 
History, vol. 2, ed. R. McKitterick (Cambridge 1995), ch. 13, pp. 320-348. 


The Sixth Century — End or Beginning? ed. P. Allen and E.M. Jeffreys, Byzantina 
Australiensia 10 (Brisbane 1996), 236-246. 
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condemnation of heresy. He was also a patriot, jealous of the reputation and standing 
of Ravenna. It had been an imperial capital, and the church had even become 
autocephalous briefly in the seventh century, not having to defer even to the papacy.‘ 
From the mid-sixth century it had been an archbishopric. As Ravenna lost power in 
the Italian peninsula from the seventh century, first to the neighbouring Lombards, then 
to the papacy, and finally to the Franks as well, Agnellus’ account becomes more 
virulent and more apocalyptic. 

By the mid-ninth century the mid-sixth century appeared almost as a golden age. 
Agnellus devotes almost a quarter of his work to the sixth century, and the subjects 
that concerned him in his own day largely dominated his account of the sixth century. 
These were: the material culture of the Ravenna church, heresy and the subversion of 
good order in the church, the rights of the clergy in relation to the bishop, and the 
position of the bishop in relation to Rome. Agnellus was writing over a period of at 
least fifteen years, from 831 under Bishop Petronax, who died in 834, until after the 
death of Bishop George in 846. Indeed the account breaks off as George’s body was 
being lowered into the grave. George was, in Agnellus’ account, the forty-eighth 
successor of St Apollinaris, whom St Peter himself had sent out from Rome to found 
the church. 

Agnellus had as a literary model the Liber Pontificalis of Rome which had been 
compiled from old records in the sixth century and then extended, in fits and starts, 
most recently in the late eighth century. In the same genre Paul the Deacon in the 
eighth century had compiled an account of the bishops of Metz which also survives. 
Agnellus’ sources included consular annals for Ravenna, perhaps coordinated by 
Maximianus, bishop in the mid-sixth century, and Maximianus’ own chronicle, now 
lost, which Agnellus said was concerned with “the more important leaders, not only 
emperors, but also kings and prefects”.° He knew the sermons of the fifth-century 
bishop of Ravenna, Peter Chrysologus, which still survive. He used Paul the Deacon’s 
History of the Lombards, and some archival material, but this was limited because the 
Ravenna church archives had been damaged by fire around the end of the seventh 
century.’ Other documents had been destroyed a few years earlier by Theodore, a 
“bad” bishop whom Agnellus believed had deliberately burned copies of an old statute 
which he had rescinded in favour of one reducing the share of the church’s income 
which went to the clergy. Like any good scholar, Agnellus also used the material 
remains, including inscriptions on buildings and tombs and engraved on silver vessels, 
the portraits of bishops which were painted, or set in mosaic, or embroidered on altar- 
cloths, and he used the oral sources, including stories of his own famous forebears.? 


4 This privilege was granted by the Byzantine Emperor Constans II in 666; it was formally 
revoked in 682; see A. Simonini, Autocefalia ed esarcato in ltalia (Ravenna 1969), for the 
tensions between the papacy and the Church of Ravenna. 

5 For the consecration of Maximianus as archbishop see Agnellus, chs 70-71. 

$ Agnellus, ch. 78. 

7 Ibid., ch. 134. 

* Ibid., chs 117-118. 

? For a very thorough examination of Agnellus' sources see D.M. Deliyannis, The Liber 
Pontificalis Ecclesiae Ravennatis: critical edition and commentary, 2 vols (Diss. University of 
Pennsylvania 1994), publication of which is planned. I am grateful to Dr Deliyannis for her 
generosity in providing me with a copy of her thesis. 
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He wrote in instalments and ostensibly delivered these as readings to an audience 
which kept demanding that he persevere and complete his account. He felt obliged to 
write something about every bishop. Where he knew little or nothing he said so. Once 
he continued the account of one bishop into the biography of the next in order to 
provide more material for it. On other occasions he padded out a life with a short 
sermon, usually in the form of biblical exegesis or moralizing. Whether this was 
simply padding will be considered below.’° 

Agnellus’ writing was coloured by events in his own day and notably by his 
experience of “bad” bishops. His account of Petronax, under whom he began writing, 
is missing.'' However, there are references elsewhere in the work to items of church 
treasure having been lost when he was in charge. Agnellus certainly fell out with 
George, the last bishop described, soon after he became bishop, though previously they 
had been friends. He had travelled with George to Pavia in c. 837-839 to assist in the 
baptism of Rotrud, the daughter of Lothar, the eldest son of Louis the Pious, who in 
turn ruled part of Francia from 840 to 855. Agnellus actually put the white baptismal 
gown on the child, the great-granddaughter of Charlemagne, and placed on her feet the 
little booties which were decorated with gold and jacinths. He mentions, too, that at 
that ceremony, before the mass, George of Ravenna admitted he was dying of thirst 
and secretly drank a whole flask of wine." 

A couple of years later, in 841, when the sons of Louis the Pious were contesting 
the succession at the battle of Fontenoy, Bishop George went there as a supporter of 
Lothar, clutching the church’s documents and treasure, seeking privileges for his 
church. In the rout much of this was lost. The victor, Charles the Bald, had little 
sympathy for him, but recovered some of his treasure that had been looted, and sent 
him packing.” 

In the context of his life of Gratiosus, bishop from 785 to 788, Agnellus referred to 
the visit Charlemagne had made to Ravenna when he entered Italy in 787 to capture it 
from the Lombards. Claiming prophetic powers here, Agnellus referred to the 
terrifying signs seen in the sky after sunset on that occasion as foretelling the turmoil 
to come in his own century: 


A time will come here, the like of which no one then living will be able to 
remember. Ravenna’s resources will be diminished and she will suffer greatly at 
the hands of her own citizens and there will be civil wars ... And the enemy will 
take the spoils of the neighbouring cities and trample and plunder the churches of 
the saints and the apostles. Clean-shaven men [Franks] will come to her aid from 
regions to the West, but they, too, will do very great harm ... There will be 
famine and destruction, the water will rise against its creation ... it will cast up 
its fish ... Every kind of thing will destroy its own seed ... the sky will grow 
dark ... What is now the Roman Empire will lie desolate, and kings will sit on 


V For a thoughtful analysis of the element of oral narrative in the historiography of the early 
Middle Ages, including its use by Agnellus, see J.M. Pizarro, A Rhetoric of the Scene: dramatic 
narrative in the early Middle Ages (Toronto 1989); see, too, in relation to Agnellus, Deliyannis, 
op. cit. 

! Agnellus, chs 80, 113 and 149. 

7 Tbid., ch. 171. 

7 Tbid., chs 173-174. 
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the imperial throne. Christians will become tributary to other Christians and no 
one will have any pity for his neighbour ... The church of Ravenna will be torn 
apart because of bad bishops who will give away the treasure of the church and 
scatter largesse for their own glory ... and they will give away its lands ... and 
the nation of the Agarenes will rise up from the East ... the rule of the Franks 
will destroy that of the Romans, and kings will sit on the imperial throne, and 
servants will be superior to their master ... the elements will gape open and the 
very heart of the earth will rumble and each man will tread his own path of 
wickedness ...'* 


The end of the Roman world as Agnellus knew it was nigh. The sixth century was 
certainly not the end. Nor was it the beginning. It was firmly placed in the Roman 
Empire, the end of which Agnellus thought he saw in his own day. 


x k k k k 


It was over 400 years before Agnellus was born that another barbarian king, the 
Ostrogoth Theoderic, had crossed the Alps into Italy. He had besieged Ravenna for 
three years and finally taken it in 493 from Odoacer, the general of barbarian origins 
who had ruled Italy after deposing the last of the Roman emperors. Already by then 
Ravenna was the imperial administrative capital. Honorius had moved the court to this 
marshy site towards the southern end of the Po delta almost one hundred years earlier, 
and it had acquired some red-brick and gilded stucco grandeur, especially under the 
rule of his sister Galla Placidia, regent and then, until the mid-fifth century, the power 
behind her son Valentinian III. 

While Theoderic was besieging the city he lived in a modest palace which he built 
on an island just off the coast. Agnellus knew it well. It was where the monasterium of 
St Mary was in his day, just down from the public baths, not far from Ravenna, at the 
sixth milestone. Agnellus himself demolished the palace to get building materials for 
his house in Ravenna which he had inherited from his mother. This was near the 
Church of St Agnes and the Golden Milestone, that is, in the very heart of city. 

The sixth century opens then with Theoderic in Ravenna and with the Arian 
Ostrogothic rule in Italy, which was to last until the reconquest of Ravenna by 
Justinian’s general Belisarius in 540, and for other parts of Italy even longer. There 
were four orthodox bishops of Ravenna through this period: a Peter who occupied the 
see for twenty-five years until 519, then Aurelianus for about one year, followed by 
Ecclesius for ten and Ursicinus for five. Agnellus’ account of Peter’s episcopacy at the 
beginning of the century provides almost no relevant information because he confused 
him with Peter Chrysologus who was a contemporary of Galla Placidia in the first half 
of the previous century. Because it was Bishop John who in 493, the year before he 
died, opened the gates to Theoderic, the story of Theoderic’s siege of the city naturally 


^ Ibid., ch. 166. 

5^ Ibid., ch. 39. For the conclusion now that the term monasterium could refer simply to a 
chapel or church, or small foundation which was the site of a cult, see J.-M. Sansterre, 
"Monaci e monasteri greci a Ravenna", in Storia di Ravenna, 2.1, Dall'età bizantina all' età 
ottoniana, ed. A. Carile (Ravenna 1992), 323-329, and E. Morini, "Le strutture monastiche a 
Ravenna", ibid., 2.2, 305-321. 
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occurs within his biography. However, some later events are also presented here, 
including the last years of Theoderic’s rule, the murders of Boethius in 524 and 
Symmachus in 525, and the embassy which Pope John of Rome, accompanied by 
Bishop Ecclesius of Ravenna, made to Constantinople. This high-powered mission on 
behalf of Theoderic was aimed at stopping Justin I from closing the Arian churches in 
Constantinople. Meanwhile Theoderic was threatening to close the orthodox 
churches in Italy. Pope John never got back to Rome. On his return from 
Constantinople he was held prisoner by Theoderic in Ravenna and died. But then 
Theoderic died too, of diarrhoea, the same fate that, according to Athanasius, had 
befallen the heretic Arius two centuries earlier, and Judas before him.” Significantly 
the only Arian building erected in this half century to which Agnellus referred was the 
tomb of Theoderic.' 

It was Peter, insecurely dated by Agnellus, who was bishop of Ravenna through 
most of Theoderic's reign. Agnellus' account of his life ends appropriately, but for the 
confusion of the actual bishop with Peter Chrysologus, with Chrysologus' deathbed 
speech advising his flock: *Do not elect your shepherd with tumult and strife ... Keep 
yourselves from all heresy. Beware of the Arian doctrines, and keep holy and undefiled 
the catholic faith”. "° 

Peter's successor, Aurelianus, occupied the see for about a year. Agnellus writes: 


You should know, my dearly beloved friends, what very great burdens you have 
placed on my shoulders. In the event nowhere could I find anything that this man 
did except that he acquired the land which the Ursiana Church? holds in the 
territory of Comacchio, where the church of the Blessed Mary on the Old Po is 
situated, and in his time the aforesaid monasterium was built?! 


Agnellus then fills out his chapter with an explanation of why Moses dried up the River 
Ethan which the Israelites reached after crossing the Red Sea.? When they drank its 
bitter waters their bodies swelled up and their internal organs were ruptured. This 
story, Agnellus explained, could be understood in another way. The River Ethan was 
the devil, the real poison. But Christ the Word, coming by means of the Virgin, dried 
up the River Ethan, that is, he chained up the devil, the prince of death, and restored 
the world. The devil tempted Adam and Christ saved him. The devil, seeing Christ's 
outward form, thought of Adam; they were of comparable form, but were not 
comparable in power. Christ was made in the form of a man, but his power was 
Godlike.? That is to say, we have here a homily directed against the Arians. Just as 
the devil was defeated because he failed to distinguish Christ's power from that of men 
like Adam, so the Arians were doomed because they did not recognize the full divinity 


'6 For the context see P. Llewellyn, Rome in the Dark Ages (London 1971), 44-48. 
" A. Leroy-Molinghen, "Un embroglio suspect", Byzantion 37 (1967), 126-135, and eadem, 
*La mort d'Arius", Byzantion 38 (1968), 105-111. 
5 Agnellus, ch. 39. 
Ibid., ch. 52. 
? The orthodox cathedral of Ravenna built by Bishop Ursus. 
? Agnellus, ch. 53. 
2 Ps 73 (74):15; Ex 15:23 of the River Marah. 
? Agnellus, ch. 55; cf. ch. 45 where he anticipates this explanation. 
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of Christ as well as his manhood. What seemed a digression to pad out the text proves 
to be a homily especially appropriate to the reign of the Arian Theoderic. 

It was Aurelianus’ successor Ecclesius, bishop for ten years (522-532), who 
witnessed the later, less tolerant years of Theoderic’s reign. It was he who 
accompanied Pope John on the mission to Justin in Constantinople in 526 and watched 
the turbulent period of the Ostrogothic succession after Theoderic’s death later that 
year. He is famous today because, with the financial backing of the banker Julianus 
Argentarius, he founded the Church of St Vitalis (San Vitale) in Ravenna, eventually 
consecrated in 547, and he is shown in the mosaic in the apse offering the church to 
Christ. Agnellus cites a eulogy of Julianus as his source for the figure of just over 
AUS$ 2 million as Julianus’ contribution to this project.“ Also with the support of 
the banker Ecclesius founded, after his return from Constantinople in 526, the Church 
of St Mary the Great (Santa Maria Maggiore), close to St Vitalis. Of the original 
building there now remains only part of the large polygonal apse.” 

Under Ursicinus, Ecclesius’ successor, Julianus sponsored the building of St 
Apollinaris in Classe, and the saint’s remains were interred in it. It was consecrated in 
549." In our context what is significant in all of this is that prior to the Byzantine 
reconquest in 540, thanks to private sponsorship, the orthodox church under Arian rule 
was able to begin these large building projects. Later, after 540, Julianus sponsored yet 
another church, dedicated to St Michael." There were, then, four churches financed 
by Julianus, of which at least three were completed only after Belisarius had led his 
army into Ravenna and the Ostrogoths had fled. By then Victor, so appropriately 
named, was bishop (539-546) and his name can be seen carved on the impost blocks of 
some of the ground-floor columns of St Vitalis. He was succeeded in 546 by 
Maximianus under whom this church was consecrated and who, as a result, is 
represented alongside Justinian in the mosaic of the imperial court in the sanctuary.” 

According to Agnellus, Justinian gave Victor “all the wealth of Italy" and he was 
able to build a ciborium over the altar of the cathedral church, the Ursiana, with silver 
weighing 120 pounds, and the inscription on it recorded by Agnellus made pointed 
references to orthodoxy: "Posterity will marvel at the magnificient work which is the 
finer for the noble ritual it serves. If anyone loving the catholic rite approaches he will 
go away renewed by your body, O Christ".? 

Victor also spent some of his money more mundanely, restoring the bath building 
which adjoined the bishop's palace, and he added mosaic decoration to the baptistery 
adjacent to the Petriana Church at Classe, enterprises perhaps less attractive to a big 
sponsor. After referring to this decoration Agnellus, writing this part of his work 


% 26,000 solidi or 360 Ibs of gold; Agnellus, chs 57, 59 and 77. 

2 F.W. Deichmann, Ravenna: Haupstadt des spátantiken Abendlandes, vol. 2.2, Kommentar, 
2. Teil (Wiesbaden 1976), 343-348 (hereafter, Deichmann 1976). 

% Agnellus, chs 63, 77 and 114. 

7 Julianus and a relative, Bacauda, financed a fourth smaller, squarish church of the archangel 
St Michael, San Michele in Africisco, which was dedicated in 545 and consecrated after 547. 
Only the apse mosaic survives, much restored or even remade, and now in Berlin; see I. 
Andreescu-Treadgold, "The wall mosaics of San Michele in Africisco: Ravenna rediscovered", 
Corso di cultura sull'arte ravennate e bizantina 37 (1990), 13-57 (hereafter, CARB). 

? Agnellus, ch. 77. 

? [bid., ch. 66. 
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probably in the 830s, unleashed a tirade, saying that this was being destroyed by evil 
men. “This” may to refer to the baptistery of the Petriana Church or both it and the 
church.” “The devil", he said, "is getting such a hold on their hearts that the 
temple of God which was constructed by holy priests and very faithful Christians is 
being destroyed by false Christians". Why is this happening, he asks? *Because the 
end is near, the end and destruction of the world is at hand".?' We, too, might ask 
why this was happening. It seems unlikely that Agnellus was referring to some 
iconoclastic destruction of the imagery in the baptistery of the Petriana, for all that 
Agnellus was writing in the 830s, contemporary with the second phase of Byzantine 
iconoclasm. At no stage, it seems, even during the exarchate, did this imperial policy 
have much effect in Italy. It is more likely that Agnellus was referring to desecration 
of church treasures such as the deer which Bishop Agnellus (557-570) had found cast 
aside because damaged and which he had then been able to use to offset the cost of 
decorating the Chapel of St Matthew which, with the Chapel of St James, adjoined the 
baptistery of the Petriana. Agnellus' text is corrupt but Deichmann has suggested that 
these deer were probably of silver, functioning as fountains around the baptismal basin, 
as in churches in Rome, but discarded when damaged.? Consistent with this argument 
is the fact that it was the loss of church treasure, not damage to mosaics, that Agnellus 
decried elsewhere. 

Thus it was in the mid-century, under Maximianus, that a number of buildings 
begun in Ostrogothic times were completed and consecrated.? Others, too, were built 
and decorated with mosaics. We are left with a rather distorted picture emphasising the 
churches completed in the period of orthodoxy after 540, at the expense of the building 
activity and patronage under Arian rule. Moreover the theological controversy under 
Justinian over the Three Chapters is quickly glossed over by Agnellus: "The heresy of 
the Manichees arose in the city of Ravenna, a heresy which the orthodox Christians 
condemned, and they threw them out of the city and at a place near the river they 
pelted them with stones and they died in their sins, and the evils were removed from 
Ravenna". Justinian's doctrinal compromise with monophysitism otherwise goes 
unmentioned. 

That Agnellus was manipulating his evidence now becomes most obvious. It was 
under Maximianus' successor, named Agnellus, like our author, and bishop between 
557 and 570, that Justinian ordered the Arians to surrender their property, *not only in 
the cities, but also in the suburban villas and hamlets, as well as the temples and altars, 
and male and female slaves, those who adhered to the rites of those pagans".* Only 
one church was left to the heretics. The following churches, built, he said, in the time 
of the Goths and held by the Arian perfidy, were reconsecrated: St Eusebius, just 
outside the city, built by the Arian bishop Uvimundus in 518, St George the Martyr, 
which was near St Eusebius and the Mausoleum of Theoderic in what was the Arian 


% The church and baptistery had been built in the fifth century by Peter Chrysologus, hence 
its name, but the church had been destroyed by an earthquake in the second quarter of the 
seventh century and rebuilt in the 750s in the time of Lombard rule and with Lombard help. 

9! Agnellus, ch. 68. 

* Ibid., ch. 91. Deichmann 1976, 353. 

3 For the danger of attributing too much credit to Justinian see T.S. Brown, “La chiesa di 
Ravenna durante il regno di Giustiniano", CARB 30 (1983), 23-47. 

* Agnellus, ch. 85. 
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quarter of town, and St Sergius in Classe, St Zeno in Ravenna itself, and St Theodore, 
which had been the Arian cathedral (now Santo Spirito). The bath and chapel inside the 
Arian bishop’s residence were taken over and the Arian baptistery became the Church 
of St Mary in Cosmedin. Agnellus concludes his list with the reconsecration of the 
Church of St Martin of Tours and its baptistery, the church we now know as Sant’ 
Apollinare Nuovo, which had been founded by Theoderic as the Church of the 
Saviour.” 

It is conspicuous that none of this building activity in Ravenna had been mentioned 
by Agnellus in its chronological place under the Ostrogoths at the beginning of the 
century. Our author was telling the story of the orthodox bishops of Ravenna. It was to 
emphasize the return to orthodoxy that at this point in his narrative Agnellus made 
much of describing the mosaics depicting the processions of the martyrs and virgins 
installed in the 570s above the nave arcades of what was then the Church of St Martin, 
but is now Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo. He did not describe the apse mosaic as that was 
already missing in his day, destroyed in an earthquake in the first half of the eighth 
century and soon rebuilt but decorated in fresco.® He describes the three Magi who 
lead the procession of virgins on the north wall as they approach the seated Virgin and 
Child. He devotes a whole page to explaining the symbolism of the different coloured 
dress and cloaks worn by the Magi and the gifts they brought. The coloured dress of 
each represented in turn union with Christ (coniugium), virginity and penitence. The 
cloaks, purple, variegated and white, stood for the King who suffered, Christ who 
suffered, and the divine glory after the resurrection, that is the Holy Spirit. Finally the 
gifts of gold, frankincense and myrrh symbolised respectively royal riches, the 
priesthood and death. “And why only three Magi"? he asked. “That they might 
symbolise the perfect fullness of the whole Trinity". The use of the Magi as an 
allusion to the Trinity may have been a particularly popular piece of iconography at the 
time. Bishop Agnellus also completed an altarcloth begun by Maximianus, adding to 
the embroidery both the three Magi and his own portrait. We know, since they 
survive, that the Magi were also represented on the hem of the purple cloak worn by 
the Empress Theodora in the mosaic panel in St Vitalis of the women of the imperial 
court. Agnellus’ threefold analysis of the symbolism of the three Magi, of their dress, 
their cloaks, and their gifts, was designed to celebrate the orthodox theology of the 
Trinity and the demise of the Arian churches in Ravenna. 

Just as the century opened in troubled times with the Arian Ostrogothic rule in Italy, 
so the last quarter was a period of turmoil due to the Lombard invasions of AD 568. 
Ravenna was protected by the marshlands of the Po delta and its city walls, but a 
defensive palisade was added along one side of the city. The last three bishops were 
Peter the Elder, John the Roman, and then his nephew, Marinianus (d. 606). The last 
was also presumably a Roman, and had been appointed by Pope Gregory the Great. 
There was less building activity now but one more church was built under Peter, with 
the patronage of the Emperor Justin I’s son-in-law Baduarius. Agnellus’ account 
focuses on the Lombards only insofar as they impinged on life in Ravenna, and he 


35 Thid., chs 85-89. 
Ibid., ch. 89. 

7 [bid., ch. 88. 

5 Ibid., chs 80 and 88. 
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draws heavily on the history of Paul the Deacon.’ Clearly, judging from the 
appointment of outsiders from Rome to the bishopric, the church of the Byzantine 
exarchate was willing to cement its links with the Papacy. Both the Liber Pontificalis 
of Rome and Agnellus cite the severe winter of 604, accompanied by mice and famine, 
as a portent of the death of Gregory, and as symbolising the loss of his preaching. For 
the sixth century there is none of the violent animosity towards Rome and the rivalry 
that occurs in the latter part of Agnellus’ work. The letter of Pope Felix clarifying the 
financial rights of the Ravenna clergy in relation to their bishop is quoted approvingly 
in full.” 

In the life of Maximianus in the middle of the century Agnellus remarked, by way 
of an aside, that bishops then were good shepherds, unlike those in his day who 
squandered the wealth of the Church to win the favour of the Franks." Nevertheless, 
he tells the story of how Maximianus found a great quantity of gold and used this to 
win over the people of Ravenna to accept him, an outsider from Pula supported by 
Justinian, as their bishop. Agnellus never suggests that this bestowal of largesse was 
blatant bribery, although the way it was achieved is spelt out in detail. Then at the end 
of the golden age, at the end of his life of Bishop Peter the Roman, Agnellus again 
warned his contemporaries against corrupt bishops. However, he did not see it as 
improper that he himself had purchased a church benefice, carrying with it the title of 
abbot, from his bishop. He tells with delight how as a boy he acquired the 
monasterium of St Mary at Blachernae from Bishop Martin, a big fellow who, to the 
boy’s amazement, was able to hold in one hand the bag of two hundred gold coins 
Agnellus paid to him.” 


* k k k k 


The focus so far has been on how Agnellus handled the question of heresy in the 
sixth century, his lack of animosity at this stage towards Rome, his concern for the 
rights of the clergy, and his contrasting the bishops of the sixth century with the 
corrupt bishops of his own day. It is appropriate to conclude where we started, looking 
at the way Agnellus concentrated on things which he knew himself from first-hand 
experience, and once more in relation to church buildings of the sixth century.® The 
first is the case of the church of St Apollinaris at Classe, at the port, the burial place of 
the founder of the church of Ravenna and, from the beginning of the seventh century, 
as far as we know, given the lacunae in Agnellus’ account, of all subsequent bishops 


3 Notably for the story of Rosimund and Alboin. For the way Agnellus reworked Paul's 
version see J.M. Pizarro, Writing Ravenna: the ‘Liber Pontificalis” of Andreas Agnellus (Ann 
Arbor 1995), 126-141. 

4 Agnellus, ch. 60. R.A. Markus, “Ravenna and Rome, 554-604", Byzantion 51 (1981), 
566-578. 

^^ Agnellus, ch. 82. 

? Ibid., ch. 167; T.S. Brown, Gentlemen and Officers: imperial administration and 
aristocratic power in Byzantine Italy A.D. 554-800 (Rome 1984), 188-189. For his title of abbot 
in relation to this monasterium see Agnellus, chs 119 and 170. 

3 Agnellus also refers to liturgical books, silver vessels, a silver ciborium and altar cloths 
which were acquired by the church in the sixth century and still in use in his own day; Agnellus, 
chs 66, 80 and 81. 
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down to Agnellus’ day. Agnellus tells how in the time of Bishop Martin (810-817), that 
is when he himself was a teenager, Pope Leo III sent a chamberlain called Crisafus 
with a team of masons to restore the roof of this church and install piles under the 
floor apparently because of problems due to groundwater.“ 

The second example of Agnellus’ drawing on his personal experience concerns 
Maximianus, under whom so many churches were completed in the mid-sixth century. 
Besides those supported by the banker Julianus Argentarius, Maximianus had himself 
built, within the year 550, the church of St Stephen the Protomartyr and had placed an 
impressive number of relics in it. In the church of St Andrew the Great, in the 
southwest part of the city, he had replaced the walnut columns with columns of marble 
and deposited in the church the beard of St Andrew, the sole relic of the apostle he had 
been able to winkle out of Justinian on a visit to Constantinople.” In due course 
Maximianus was buried in this church of St Andrew, and his own relics came to be 
treated reverentially. In 833 our author, Agnellus, who had gained a reputation for 
understanding the skills of builders, supervised the removal of Maximianus’ 
sarcophagus from below the floor to a raised position near the bishop’s throne. He tells 
the story as follows: 


In the fifteenth year of the pontificate of Archbishop Petronax, when each one of 
us was urging him to raise up the aforesaid body of blessed Maximianus from 
below the ground and place it in a raised position, one day he was persuaded. He 
ordered all of us priests to hurry together with him to the church of St Andrew, 
and there, after we had prayed in our hearts, he ordered the marble slab to be 
raised up by the masons; but since they acted without due caution it was broken. 
A trifle angry, the bishop began to threaten the masons. Then he said to Agnellus 
... for he was the man who at that time had all the knowledge about the crafts, 
“Stand by and advise the workmen what they should do so that neither the 
sarcophagus nor the stone which is placed over it is broken". When this had 
been arranged the workmen did everything according to the presbyter’s orders, 
and when the stone which had closed the sarcophagus had been raised the bones 
of the blessed Maximianus appeared under water, for the coffin was full of 
water. When we saw it we began to weep bitterly, together with our bishop, and 
weeping we said to one another, “Where, O Maximianus, our shepherd, where 
are your sheep, your flock, your people whom you won for the Lord? Where are 
your counsels, your sweet eloquence, your holy preaching, your teaching? If we 
were to say, ‘You are our shepherd’, would we be casting away our present one 
(Petronax)? Look, you are both shepherds simultaneously, both you who lie here 
dead and this one who laments and whom we must obey. We are bound to you 
with love because of your example. Behold we seek you and cherish you, but 
how much more were you dearly loved by all those who knew you?” After we 
had all wept very long and very bitterly, overwhelmed with grief, a bronze vessel 
was brought to us, which in common parlance we call a bucket, and from within 
the sarcophagus, over the bones of the blessed Maximianus, there was drawn out 
a total of one hundred and fifteen buckets of water which I myself counted aloud 


^ Ibid., ch. 168; Deichmann 1976, 235-239. 
5 The church was deconsecrated and destroyed at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Deichmann 1976, 305-307. 
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in the presence of everyone. Then all the bones which were removed were 
wrapped in the fine cloth which was on the altar of the church of the Blessed 
Andrew the Apostle, and when the cloth had been tied up the bishop impressed a 
seal on the side with his own ring. Afterwards the sarcophagus was eased out 
undamaged and when it had been raised we placed it carefully up above. In fact 
we found all the bones intact; they were slender but long, and were so orderly in 
the way they were joined together that it seemed as if they had been without flesh 
for scarcely one year; not the tiniest piece was missing except for one tooth on 
the right side. Then the bones, washed in excellent wine and laid with due 
honour in spices, were all placed in that same sarcophagus with the bishop’s 
psalm-singers present, and with enormous lamentation they were lovingly closed 
up in the grave. We who saw it know that there was such fear and trembling for 
many days as though the blessed Maximianus himself stood in our presence.“ 


So indeed Maximianus, the greatest of the sixth-century bishops in Agnellus’ 
account, appears to stand in our presence today, represented alongside Justinian in the 
mosaic in the sanctuary of St Vitalis in Ravenna. 


^ Agnellus, ch. 83. 
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Forming and Transforming Proto-Byzantine Urban 
Public Space* 


Once urban life is established it usually takes a major catastrophe or indeed repeated 
catastrophes before that life is snuffed out, and yet the building fabric of urban places 
is continuously transforming itself. The logistics of material presence and the civic 
functioning of permanent settlements perpetuate site occupation, despite conceptual, 
economic and physical transformations that may be radical. Even if on a much reduced 
scale, transformed in nature and sheltering different occupants, either buildings and 
building sites on their own or the entire city (on an incremental basis) may undergo 
cultural transformation within the context of continuity of site occupation. 

The demise of pagan urban life in the Mediterranean-centred world of late antiquity 
and the consequent transformation of the physical infrastructure of the Graeco-Roman 
city appears to have been no exception to this historical truism. Indeed, in the course 
of the fifth and seventh centuries almost all the institutions of civic life in the eastern 
Mediterranean were changed significantly or vanished.’ Perhaps “accelerated 
transformation" might best describe the pace of this proto-Byzantine phenomenon. In 
anticipation of external threats from invasion in the fifth century or as a reaction to 
temporary occupation, substantial evidence has been found for urban citadelisation, 
generally taking the form of a wall-building campaign in which curtain walls are strung 
between the most defensible pre-existing buildings that act as urban bastions. Generally 
it was the periphery of the urban zone which was first Christianised by the new 
episcopal administration and by religious complexes and cemeteries. Consonant with 


* I wish to acknowledge Robin Byron's contribution to this project in the exact re-drawing of 
plans to the same scale and orientation, and in particular figs 1-7 in this study. 

! W, Müller-Wiener, “Von der Polis zum Kastron: Wandlungen der Stadt im Agaischen 
Raum von der Antike zum Mittelalter", Gymnasium 93.5 (October, 1986), 435-475; H. Saradi- 
Mendelovici, "The demise of the ancient city and the emergence of the mediaeval city in the 
Eastern Roman Empire", Echos du Monde Classique/Classical Views 32, n.s. 7 (1988), 365-401 
esp. n. 1 (hereafter, Saradi-Mendelovici 1988); J.-M. Spieser, "L'évolution de la ville 
byzantine de l'époque paléochrétienne à l'iconoclasme", Hommes et richesses dans l'empire 
byzantin, vol. 1, IVe-VIIe siècle (Paris 1989); J.-P. Sodini, “La contribution de l'archéologie 
de la connaissance du monde byzantin (IVe-VIIe siécles)", DOP 47 (1993), 139-184 (hereafter, 
Sodini 1993); for the house on its own, S.P. Ellis, “The end of the Roman house", AJA 92 
(1988), 565-576. With respect to this phenomenon in the Italy seen through the archaeological 
evidence see esp. B. Ward-Perkins, From Classical Antiquity to the Middle Ages: urban public 
building in northern and central Italy, AD 300-850 (Oxford 1984; hereafter, Ward-Perkins 
1984); also J. Russell, “Transformations in early Byzantine urban life: the contribution and 
limitations of archaeological evidence”, 17th International Byzantine Congress, Major Papers 
(New Rochelle 1986), 137-154. 


The Sixth Century — End or Beginning? ed. P. Allen and E.M. Jeffreys, Byzantina 
Australiensia 10 (Brisbane 1996), 247-262. 
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Christianisation, precincts for public entertainment, bathing and pagan rites as well as 
open-air places of assembly and even some public thoroughfares were left unmaintained 
or only rarely maintained, leading to closures that eventually become permanent, and 
finally to abandonment. Spoliation is also indicative of this changing of priorities in the 
sixth century with the inevitable disintegration of unmaintained old building fabric.” 
Examination of changing use and the architectural adjustments that were required in 
public buildings (temples, basilicas, baths and theatres) and public spaces (fora, streets, 
forecourts, porticoes) suggests that the disintegration of cities was complete by the 
seventh century. Thus, incrementally, a larger transformational picture appears which 
suggests that the sixth century was neither end nor beginning but a momentous century 
when old cities were changed significantly, anticipating their demise in the seventh 
century, while new and modest city foundations were clearly part polis, part urbs and 
part kastron. 

Through texts we hear that ideologically the urban world has changed; through 
archaeology we see that physical setting is recast. The Byzantinisation of settlements 
consists in fact of three distinct phenomena.’ The first is the definition or contraction 
of the urban peripheries, involving the abandonment of extramural or lowland quarters 
in a kind of return to fortified hilltop settlements of the pre-Greek type. The second is 
the re-use of key buildings of the public infrastructure (temples, basilicas, baths, 
squares and streets) which generally lay at the physical centre. The third aspect of the 
phenomenon of Byzantinisation is an incremental compartmentalisation and 
interiorisation of public space, in itself a Roman phenomenon and one that developed 
throughout the Byzantine era. 

Let us consider two small well-known sites from this point of view: the 
interconnected open-air temple and theatre precincts, agora and ekklesiasterion of the 
fourth century B.C. Ionic plan of Priene* contrasted with the interiorised and semi- 
enclosed fora, peristyles and atria of the early second-century A.D. North African 
frontier settlement of Thamugadi, where large insulae with administrative, religious, 


? The re-use of spoliated lapidary has significant implications and parallels to the urban-scaled 
issues which concern us here. For the compositional tendencies relating to the most 
advantageous use of spoliated building fragments of specialised application (i.e. column drums, 
bases, capitals, door jambs and window frames, etc.) and fine and scarce materials see F.W. 
Deichmann, “Die Spolien in der spátantiken Architektur", Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Kl. 6 (Munich 1975). For case-studies revealing 
compositional strategies see E. Kleinbauer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture: an 
annotated bibliography (Boston 1992), 2421-2429. 

3 For the earliest formulation of studies of “architectural space" see A. Schmarsow, “The 
essence of architectural creation" in H. F. Mallgrave and E. Ikonomou, Empathy, Form and 
Space: problems in German aesthetics 1873-1893 (Santa Monica 1994) and introduction, esp. 57- 
66; also P. Frankl in Die Entwicklungsphasen der neuern Baukunst (Stuttgart 1914), trans. J.F. 
O'Gorman as Principles of Architectural History (Cambridge, Mass. 1968). For one of the 
earliest applications of this preoccupation with space see K.A. Doxiadis, Raumordnung im 
griechischen Städtebau (Munich 1937), trans. J. Tyrwhitt as Architectural Space in Ancient 
Greece (Cambridge, Mass. 1972). 

^ Doxiadis, op. cit., 136-145, and R. Martin, L'urbanisme dans la Grèce antique, 2nd ed. 
(Paris n.d.), 113-115; A.W. Lawrence, Greek Architecture (Baltimore-Harmondsworth 1973), 
336-337, 343-346 and 352-355. 
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bathing, and entertainment functions’ are linked by colonnades and streets which are 
segmentalised by gates and arches to create urban armatures. In the latter Trajanic 
design in particular, it may be noticed that urban spaces are intended to be used in 
specific conjunction with interior assembly spaces such as basilicae, naoi, aulae and 
caldaria. Consider now the enclosing spatial structures of two famous town-sized 
palace and villa complexes of late antiquity: the imperial palace (now Split, Croatia) of 
c. 300-306' and the senatorial villa (Piazza Armerina, Sicily) thought at one time to 
have been constructed c. 320-330.* Plans showing the contemporaneous and later 
states of sectors of Ephesus, Corinth, Gerasa, or Phillipi, for example, indicate the 
extent of encroachment into fora, peristyles, atria and streets and how thoroughfares 
are constricted and labyrinthine blockages created.? It is clear that this process is to be 
understood in conjunction with the further extension of the public realm into large 
ecclesiastical assembly spaces, so that we can say that open-air spaces of assembly (i.e. 
agora, fora and peristyles) are in effect replaced by a myriad of new ecclesiastical, 
episcopal and administrative structures serving the new Christianised urban entities. 
Ideally evidence is required for sites in the proto-Byzantine city, that is, systematic 
drawings of building construction, maintenance, adaptation and demolition related to 
the (presumably changing) physical context;' the study of public urban space is 
especially problematical, depending on an understanding of the larger perimeter context 
of buildings and sites. In this regard we need to consider the innovative cartographic 
intentions of G.B. Nolli's renowned Pianto Grande di Roma of 1748, a conflation of 
urban map and building plans," in which church interiors are mapped as the 


5 H.P. L'Orange, Art Forms and Civic Life in the Later Roman Empire (Princeton 1965), 69- 
85 (hereafter, L'Orange 1965) and J. B. Ward-Perkins, Roman Imperial Architecture 
(Harmondsworth 1981), 454-459 (hereafter, Ward-Perkins 1981). 

$ Ward-Perkins 1981, 391-401; A. Ballu, Les ruines de Timgad (antique Thamugadi), 3 vols 
(Paris 1897, 1903, 1911); C. Courtois, Timgad: antique Thamugadi (Algiers 1951). 

7 The term "armature" referring to the spatial structure of monumental streets and plazas of 
late antique cities has been explored through the plans of Djemila, Palmyra, Timgad and 
Constantinople: see W.L. MacDonald, The Architecture of the Roman Empire, vol. 2, An Urban 
Appraisal (New Haven 1986), 15-31. 

* RJ.A. Wilson, Piazza Armerina (Austin 1983); Ward-Perkins 1981, 460-464 and L'Orange 
1965, 76-80. 

? Saradi-Mendelovici 1988, 386-387. 

? We have only a very few systematically drawn sets of urban maps for the classical and post- 
classical Mediterranean; see the work of the Athens Center of Ekistics reported by K.A. 
Doxiadis, "Ancient Greek Settlements", Ekistics 182 (1971), 4ff. and published in a series of 
monographical reports edited by Doxiadis in An Architectural Survey of Ancient Greek City 
Planning: ekistic survey in the late 1960s and early 1970s. For this sort of project for late 
antique sites see especially G. Tchalenko, Villages antiques de la Syrie du Nord: le massif du 
Belus à l'époque romaine, 3 vols (Paris 1953-198); also J. Sauvaget, Alep (Paris 1941) and 
idem, “Alep”, Ekistics 67 (1961), 389-417. 

! G.B. Nolli's seminal cartographic project, the nineteen sheet Pianto (a modern facsimile of 
J.H. Aronson’s reprint of the Nolli original is published as Nolli Map of Rome [Princeton 
1988]), reveals the interior public space of the city typically obscured by building roof plans, a 
mode of figure-ground drawing in which the ecclesiastical interiors are represented as voids 
rather than solids. Such planimetric representation used in the recording and, on occasion, the 
designing of urban fabric has, in general, used the representational convention of building equals 
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extension of the public realm of the street, with the result that they give a valuable 
insight into the real intentions and experience of public spaces in the urban fabric of 
Rome." 

Changed ideologies and requirements for public urban space as accommodated by 
new architectural and urban forms can be seen, to some extent, in urban designs 
created ex novo, where we can perhaps discern a changed proto-Byzantine ethos with 
respect to urban public space.? Such evidence comes from newly established or re- 
formulated urban ensembles and is derived from a range of sources that are small in 
number though diverse in scale: from the fourth-century imperial capital, a polis some 
ten square kilometres in area, fifth- and sixth-century regional centres such as Gerasa, 
Corinth, Justiniana  Prima/Caricin Grad, and the Euphrates limes fortress 
Zenobiye/Halabiyye, to a seventh-century Lycian kastron, a hamlet of a couple of 
hectares. 

Developing rapidly over rural and suburban terrain sometime after being refounded 
in 330, Constantinople is not well understood in terms of urban design;^ the evidence 
for public spaces of the proto-Byzantine era is revealed either from a few 
archaeological sites such as the Arch of Theodosius and the Column of Marcian within 
the obstructions of the fabric of contemporary Istanbul or from textual, mainly 
hagiographical, inference. The city’s main artery and triumphal way, the Mese, led 


positive/solid, a dark/black figure on a light/white ground. In this way the space (of streets and 
alleys) between and embedded (courtyards) within buildings is negative/void. The record of 
public urban space is generally then the ground and the space above: the interstices of buildings, 
streets and intersections, planned and unplanned plazas, forecourts, the sum of many different 
and interconnected spatial conditions in the urban fabric, most often the sum of diverse and 
divergent building intentions. This black-figure/white-ground drawing convention flattens the 
three-dimensional aspect of the cartographic record, privileging the building’s footprint as an 
abstract pattern over its three-dimensionality or volumetric complexity. 

Colin Rowe's thesis (first published as a series of articles “Collage City" in The 
Architectural Review and later reworked as C. Rowe and F. Koetter, Collage City (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1978], esp. 83 and 86-113) draws particular attention to the space between buildings in 
cities of classical antiquity, as is evocatively appreciated in the extraordinary model of urban 
infrastructure at the Museo della Civiltà Romana. 

'3 The paucity of textual sources places the greatest importance on anything which may be 
deduced from the archaeological record. The  Christianisation of buildings and the 
Byzantinisation of cities in the proto-Byzantine era have been studied by F.W. Deichmann, 
*Frühchristliche Kirchen in antiken Heiligtumern", Jahrbuch des deutschen Archäologischen 
Instituts 54 (1939), 105-136 (hereafter, Deichmann 1939) and "Christianisierung II", RAC 2 
(1954), 1228-1241; D. Claude, Die byzantinische Stadt im 6. Jahrhundert, Byzantinisches 
Archiv, Suppl. 13 (Munich 1969; hereafter, Claude 1969); J. Vaes, “Christliche 
Wiederverwendung antiker Bauten: ein Forschungsbericht’, Ancient Society 15-17 (1984-1986), 
305-367 (hereafter, Vaes 1984-1986). I am compiling a gazetteer of the establishment of 
ecclesiastical structures into secular public buildings which includes an analysis, if this is 
possible, of the transformation of building fabric as well as any effects on associated public 
spaces. For some generalised comments on the status of Byzantine urban public space see 
Saradi-Mendelovici 1988, 384-387. 

^ W. Miüller-Wiener, Bildlexikon zur Topographie Istanbuls: Byzantion-Konstantinupolis- 
Istanbul bis zum Beginn des 17. Jahrhunderts (Tübingen 1977), passim; C. Mango, Le 
développement urbaine de Constantinople, IVe-VIle siècles (Paris 1985), 23-50 and plans I and 
II. 
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from the Golden Gate in the southern end of the Theodosian city walls for about four 
kilometres to the crux urbana and crux imperium, the milion, at the administrative 
centre of the city and empire, via four or five fora strung along a route roughly 
parallel to, but some four hundred metres from, the shoreline, walls, towers and ports 
on the Sea of Marmara. Based on the natural north-east south-west crest of the ancient 
acropolis of Byzantium a ceremonial spatial armature was defined by the Hippodrome, 
imperial and court palaces, the senate, basilica, tetrastoon/Augusteum and Hagia 
Sophia. We know, but only schematically, that four, or perhaps five, major cross-axial 
streets led from the Mese, to the Strategion, to Porticus Domninus and Port Julian, to 
the St Mocius area and the area of St John Studius, but a major avenue led northwest 
to Marcian's column, the church of the Holy Apostles and on to the Gate of Charisius 
in the Theodosian Walls. As far as we know, these were monumental straight avenues 
bordered by porticoes, exedrae and fora setting off monumental columns, arches and 
chapels. Many significant architectural events, churches, palaces, and other places of 
assembly were linked to the Mese by short tributary streets or small atria. 

The extent and monumentality of Constantinople and its Mese were, indeed, unique, 
although one can look to other, roughly comparable, excavated monumental streets and 
fora in order to develop a more satisfactory impression of the capital. The late fourth- 
or early fifth-century marble Arkadiane in Ephesus, a straight colonnaded street half a 
kilometre in length, monumentalised the space and linked the harbour gates, theatre 
square and the vast paved palaestrae between the Baths of Constantius and Theatre 
Baths; by the seventh century these palaestrae were infilled by private houses and the 
baths were abandoned. A Justinianic tetrakionion, a huge four-columned monument 
apparently supporting statues of the evangelists, marked its mid-point and a street 
junction. The southern extension of the cardo of Jerusalem to the proto-Byzantine 
Nea Maria, the embolos of Sardis," cardo II at Caesarea Palaestina, the cardo 
maximus of Apamea on the Orontes in Syria? and the "Odeon colonnaded street" of 


5 (C. Foss, Ephesus After Antiquity: a late antique, Byzantine and Turkish City (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1979; hereafter, Foss 1979), 56-59 and fig. 16. 

16 Deichmann 1939, 107 and cat. no. 25, p. 120; K. Bieberstein and H. Bloedhorn, 
Jerusalem: Grundzüge der Baugeschichte vom Chalkolithikum bis zur Frühzeit osmanischer 
Herrschaft, Beiheft zum Tübinger Atlas Vorderen Orients, Reihe B, Geisteswissenschaft, nr. 
100.2 (Wiesbaden 1994), 250-251, 257-259, 267-268 and 292-293; L.H. Vincent and F.M. 
Abel, Jerusalem nouvelle II, vol. 2 (Paris 1925), 40ff. and pl. 13 and 33; K. Bieberstein, “Die 
Porta Neapolitana, die Nea Maria und die Nea Sophia in der Neapolis von Jerusalem", 
Zeitschrift des deutschen Paldstina-Vereins 105 (1989), 110-122, at 111, fig. 1.; D. Chen, 
*Dating the Cardo Maximus in Jerusalem", Palestine Exploration Quarterly 114 (1982), 43-45. 

1 C. Foss, Byzantine and Turkish Sardis (Cambridge, Mass. 1983), esp. 44-46; J. Crawford 
and J. Stephens, The Byzantine Shops at Sardis (Cambridge, Mass. 1990). 

8 R, L. Vann, "Byzantine street construction at Caesarea Maritima”, in R.L. Hohlfelder 
(ed.), City, Town and Countryside in the Early Byzantine Era (New York 1982), 165-177. 

? J. C. Balty, Guide d'Apamée (Brussels-Paris 1981), 134-137; idem, Apamée de Syrie: 
bilans des recherches archéologiques, Fouilles d'Apamée de Syrie, Miscellanea fasc. 6, 7 and 13 
(Brussels 1969, 1972 and 1984). 
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Scythopolis in Israel”? are either renovations, extensions or elaborations of existing 
streetscapes. 

With respect to the articulation of fora outside Constantinople, we may look to the 
central spaces of Zenobia,’ a rebuilt castrum on the Euphrates limes, and the early 
sixth-sentury forum of Philippi” where episcopal centres are organised in relation to 
re-defined and re-built fora. Here one should compare the principia of the Byzantine 
fortresses such as those of el-Lejjun on the limes Arabicus? or the Justinianic fort at 
Thamugadi in Numidia, three-quarters of a hectare in size. Unfortunately the 
excavations at the huge Justinianic rebuilding of the Mesopotamian frontier castrum 
Sergiopolis,? a renowned pilgrimage centre, and the imperial castrum Roumelianum 
near Gamzigrad in Serbia, Yugoslavia have not yet revealed street intersections or 
any central spaces. In general the rights-of-way, if they are the interstices of the 
existing areas of building, appear to be clear enough. The northern intersection of the 
cardo of Gerasa, now Jerash in Transjordania,” is, however, known to have 
undergone a post-Constantinian renovation into a circular form around the tetrapylon, 
which we might expect also to have been renovated. The modest-sized Justinianic new 
town plan of a kastron known as Caricin Grad (near Leskovac in Serbia, Yugoslavia), 
most likely the local episcopal capital referred to by Procopius as Justiniana Prima in 
Dardania, shows a plethora of ecclesiae, their atria extending the spatial sequence of 
small squares, fora, exedrae and gates that punctuated the streets (fig. 1). The mid- 


? For Scythopolis, see Excavations and Surveys in Israel 6 (1987-1988), 7-45; 7-8 (1988- 
1989), 15-22; 9 (1989-1990), 120-128; for Beth-Shan, see G. Foerster and Y. Tsafrir, Monde de 
la Bible 66 (1990), 18-39 (and plan). 

?! Sodini 1993, 142-144 esp. n. 24 for J. Lauffray, Halabiyye-Zenobia, (Paris 1983), 157, 
fig. 5. 

? Sodini 1993, 158 and n. 139, drawing on the conclusions of M. Seve's work, Recherches 
sur les places publiques dans le monde grec du ler au Vile siécle de notre ére: l'example de 
Philippes (Diss. Université de Paris X-Nanterre 1990) concerning the ecclesiastical infilling of 
the public space of pre-Byzantine Philippi. 

3 S.T. Parker, "The Limes Arabicus project: the 1989 campaign", Les annales 
archéologiques de Jordan 34 (1990), 356-376, esp. 360, figs 2 and 3. 

^ J. Lassus, La forteresse byzantine de Thamugadi, Fouilles à Timgad, Etudes d'Antiquités 
africaines (Paris 1981). 

?5 D. Krencker, Die Stadtmauer von Resafa (Berlin 1929). 

26 A recent site survey has revealed a tetrapylon 1.5-2 km from the eastern gate, the most 
highly decorated of those in this walled complex. The remains of two mausolea on a hill, a 
couple of hundred metres south of the tetrapylon, have begun to indicate the monumental 
features and the approach routes in the environs of this palace-fortress; N. Duval, “Gamzigrad: 
un palais de Galere?", Saggi in onore di G. Angelis d'Ossat (Rome 1987), 29-40; D. Srejovic, 
*Felix Romuliana: palais imperiale ou...?", Starinar n.s. 37 (1987), 94-102 at 89, fig. 1. 

7 C.H. Kraeling (ed.), Gerasa, City of the Decapolis (New Haven 1938; hereafter, Kraeling 
1938). 

8 B. Bavant, V. Kondic and J.-M. Spieser, Caricin Grad II: le quartier sud-ouest de la ville 
haute, Collection de l'École Frangaise de Rome 75 (Belgrade-Rome 1990), 312, fig. 210; for 
related sites geographically see individual contributions in Villes et peuplement dans l'Illyricum 
protobyzantin. Actes du colloque organisé par l'École frangaise de Rome (Rome, 12-14 mai, 
1982, Collection de l'École Francaise de Rome 77 (Rome 1984); Saradi-Mendelovici 1988, 397- 
400. 
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sixth-century circular forum at the main intersection here, with a monumental bronze 
Statue at its centre, is comparable in scale and purpose to the late fifth-century 
centralised martyrium and monastery of St Simon Stylites, known today as Qal’at 
Sim’an, Syria.” Caricin Grad appears to have been citadelised when construction had 
just begun, most probably at a moment of unexpected insecurity; these walls then 
deflected the original cardinally-oriented site planning geometry to the east. Streets 
such as the Mese of Constantinople, the Arkadiane of Ephesus, the circular 
intersections-cum-fora at Gerasa and Justiniana Prima, the main thoroughfares of the 
tiny sixth-century Lycian phrourion known as Arif in Turkey (fig. 2), and two 
impacted walled settlements in Scythia Minor — the small limes kastron Dinogetia 
(Bisericuta, Romania) high on a rock promontory on a Danubian island and the 
contracted form of Histria (near Constanta, Romania)! — describe the proto- 
Byzantine diminuation of espace politique.” 

Byzantinisation is, however, more typically an accelerated transformation process 
that depends on specific circumstances either separately or in combination — a process 
of deurbanisation, even ruralisation, characterised by extramural depopulation and 
abandonment and a process of citadelisation and intramural densification in relation to a 
rationalisation of the defensible area.’ With respect to the first, the suburban 
scenario, consider: Ammaedara, Numidia in Byzantine Africa (now Haidra in Tunisia) 
where outside the large mid-sixth-century Byzantine fort, 2.5 hectares in extent, 
extramural churches near the main roads that radiate from the habitatio form, with 
extensive Christian cemeteries, a ring of Christian Byzantine development around the 
Roman urban core.“ Consider also the Byzantinisation of the Roman theatre of 
Heracleia Lyncestis, Moesia Inferior (near Bitola, Macedonia, Yugoslavia), a hill- 
village-like cluster of small houses roughly built of fieldstone which colonise the 
theatre cavea. City walls are thrown around a defensible place; typically the 


3 G. Tchalenko and E. Baccache, Eglises de villages de la Syrie du nord, 2 vols (Paris 1979- 
1980) and G. Tchalenko, Eglises syriennes à bema (Paris 1990). 

9? R.M. Harrison and G.R.J. Lawson, “An early Byzantine town at Arif in Lycia", Yalya. 
Second Report of the Northern Society for Anatolian Archaeology (1979), 13-17; and for 
summaries of the related Lycian sites Ovacuk and Alakilise, iidem, “Upland settlements in early 
medieval Lycia", Actes du Colloque sur la Lycie Antique, Bibliothèque de l'Institut francais 
d'études anatoliennes d'Istanbul 27 (Paris 1980), 109-118; iidem, “Nouvelles découvertes 
romaines tardives et paléobyzantines en Lycie", Comptes rendus des séances de l'Académie des 
inscriptions et belles-lettres (1979), 222-239 and Sodini 1993, 150-155 and nn. 77-117. 

? E. Condurachi, “Histria à l'époque du Bas-Empire d’après les derniers fouilles 
archéologiques", Dacia 1 (1957), 45-63; R. Florescu and I. Miclea, Histria (Bucharest 1989); 
P. Alexandrescu and W. Schuller, Histria: eine  Griechenstadt an der rumanischen 
Schwarzmeerküste (Konstanz 1990); V. Velkov, Cities in Thrace and Dacia in Late Antiquity 
(Amsterdam 1977); see Reallexikon zur byzantinischen Kunst for Dinogetia and Histria. 

* Saradi-Mendelovici 1988, 384-386 and 394-397. 

3 v. Kondic, “Fortifications protobyzantines dans la region des Portes de Fer", Villes et 
peuplement dans l'Illyricum protobyzantin. Actes du colloque organisé par | "École Francaise de 
Rome, 12-14 mai, 1982, Collection de l'Ecole francaise de Rome 77 (Rome 1984), 131-161. 

* N. Duval, Recherches archéologiques à Haidra, 2 vols, Collection de l'École frangaise de 
Rome 18, Recherches d'archéologie africaines (Rome 1975). 

55 V, Popovic, “Desintegration und Ruralisation der Stadt im Ost-Illyricum vom 5. bis 7. 
Jahrhundert nach Christ", Palast und Hütte: Beiträge zum Bauen und Wohnen im Altertum von 
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restricted enceinte puts a premium on open public space intra muros as at Aphrodisias, 
perhaps Byzantine Stauropolis, in Caria, (Geyre, Turkey), 5 Thugga, Africa 
Proconsularis (Dougga, Tunisia)! and Maktaris in Africa Proconsularis (Makhtar, 
Tunisia), where the enceinte was fractured into forts composed of single building 
appropriations such as the 0.35 ha. “Large Baths Fortress". Such infilling and 
densification of the urban fabric by permanent building took place in atria, peristyles, 
fora and porticoes and the interstices of public building. This was an incremental 
process gradually clogging the urban arteries and filling the areae of the city, a process 
involving private, even residential buildings; prior to the proto-Byzantine era, 
proscriptions discouraged buildings from encroaching into public rights-of-way and 
public open congregational spaces.” 

Among these “host buildings” and “host spaces” the urban temples were often key 
conversion scenarios. The corpus of physical evidence for these "temple-churches" 
involves some three hundred sites throughout the Byzantine Mediterranean world. At 
present eighty-three instances of cella re-use and conversion are known," the balance 
being the siting of ecclesiae elsewhere within the temenos. Typically these were 
complex and fraught exercises often involving ritual exorcism, structural 
transformation, and urbanistic contexturalisation. At Syracuse in Magna Graecia, now 
Siracusa in Sicily, the seventh-century Bishop Zosimus’s Christianisation of the Athena 
temenos, an octastyle peripteral temple, involved walling up the intercolumniations and 
radical cutting of the massive cella and opisthodomus walls; it is probably to this time 
that we should attribute the chancel construction located just off the podium." At 
Aphrodisias/Stauropolis in Caria the Aphrodite temenos was Christianised by inversion 


Archáologon, Vor- und Frühgeschichtlern, ed. H. Prückner (Mainz 1982), 545-566. 

% R. Cormack, “The classical tradition in the Byzantine provincial city: the evidence of 
Thessalonike and Aphrodisias”, in M. Mullet and R. Scott (eds), Byzantium and the Classical 
Tradition (Birmingham 1981), 103-119 (hereafter, Cormack 1991); K.T. Erim, Aphrodisias 
(New York 1986; hereafter, Erim 1986); C. Roueché, Aphrodisias in Late Antiquity (London 
1989), 218-228. 

? D. Pringle, The Defence of Byzantine Africa from Justinian to the Arab Conquest: an 
account of the military history and archaeology of the African Provinces in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, British Archaeological Reports, International Series 99.2 (Oxford 1981), Part 1: 269- 
270 and Part 2, fig. 13 and plates Lla, LIb, Lila, LIIb, LIIIa, LIIIb for the Thougga 
Terebentina fort. 

35 Pringle, op. cit., Part 1: 264-266 and Part 2, fig. 35 and plates LXIVa and LXIVb for the 
Macataris Severan fort. 

9 For the frequently published time-lapse diagram of the Islamisation of the porticoed Roman 
street see Sauvaget, Alep, and idem, “Alep”, 397 (both as in n. 10 above). 

*? M. Milojević, “Retrofit Ecclesia: a non-conforming building type", ByzForsch 24, ed. L. 
Garland (forthcoming; hereafter, Milojević forthcoming); R. MacMullen, Christianising the 
Roman Empire (AD 100-400) (New Haven-London 1984); G. Fowden, "Bishops and Temples in 
the Eastern Roman Empire. AD 320-435", JThSt n.s. 29 (1978), 53-78; specifically on the 
conversion of temples in the agora and on the acropolis of Athens see H. Saradi-Mendelovici, 
“Christian attitudes toward pagan monuments in late antiquity and their legacy in later 
Byzantine centuries", DOP 44 (1990), 47-61 at n. 30 (hereafter, Saradi-Mendelovici 1990). 

^ Milojević forthcoming, n. 24; also P. Orsi, “Gli scavi intorno all'Athenaion di Siracusa 
negli anni 1912-1917", Monumenta antichi Accademia dei Lincei 25 (1919), 353ff.; Deichmann 
1939, 135, cat. no. 82 and Abb. 19. 
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of the plan, thus creating a very large three-aisled basilica;? at Thuburbo Maius, 
Proconsularis (El Fahs, Tunisia)" and also Sufetula, Proconsularis (Sbietla, 
Tunisia),“ these courtyard temples were interiorised by basilicas, the naoi becoming 
baptisteries; the forecourts of larger temples such as the fortified Numidian New 
Kingdom temple of Rameses now near Luxor, Egypt and the Temple of Jupiter, 
Baalbek, Lebanon were also prime sites for proto-Byzantine church insertions.” 
Rarely are these a first, impulsive choice or a pragmatic and inexpensive solution to 
the need for accommodation (although the site might have *come cheap" as it were). 


? Milojevié forthcoming, n. 26; while there is no clear dating evidence for this site, originally 
an Anatolian cult site and the site of two Graeco-Roman temples, the Hadrianic Temple of 
Venus Aphrodite has long been established as a temple-church primarily because of extant 
apse/synthronon frescos of a comparatively late date in the cathedral's history. See R. Chandler, 
N. Revett and W. Pars, The Antiquities of Ionia, vol. 3 (London 1812), esp. 68; Deichmann 
1939, 128, cat. no. 57; R. Cormack, "The conversion of Aphrodisias into a Byzantine city", 
Byzantine Studies Conference: Abstracts, Fifth Annual Conference (Washington, D.C. 1979), 14 
(hereafter, Cormack 1979); K.T. Erim, in Anatolian Studies from the early 1960s to the present, 
but especially “Excavations at Aphrodisias in Caria", AJA 66 (1962), 196 and for generalised 
images, Erim 1986. 

8 See N. Duval, "Eglise et temple en afrique du nord", Bulletin archéologique du 
Commission des travaux historiques et scientifiques, n.s., fasc. 7, 1971 (Paris 1973), 277-290. 

^ Milojević forthcoming, n. 27. Basilica III (Basilicas I and II may have been elements of a 
Donatist ecclesiastical complex), or the "basilica of Servus" on the decumanus maximus has 
been reconstructed without reference to details of the sanctuary or the contre-apse arrangements 
rendered irrecoverable by previous radical cleaning of the site. See Duval, art. cit., 265-296, 
esp. 268ff. 

5^ For the Osiride temple courtyard church within the Ramasseum see Milojević forthcoming, 
n. 31. The twelfth-century B.C. second Osiride court of this vast valley temple of Rameses III 
was Christianised by the removing of the inappropriate and offending monumental figures, 
walling up of “peristyle” intercolumniations, the construction of an apse, raising of the court 
level such that the laying down of four ranges of columns created a massive five aisled basilica, 
and the cutting of inscriptions which identify this as the "church of St Athanasius". The mid- 
fifth-century Coptic context of this transformational work, the city of Jeme, was of a dense 
urban character hard up against the ancient walls. See U. Monneret de Villard, Les couvents 
prés de Sohag (Milan 1926), Abb. 57 and Pl. 32-33 and 33b; Deichmann 1939, 124, cat. no. 
43; U. Holscher, The Excavations at Medinet Habu (Chicago 1954), esp. 51-55 and fig. 45. 

“ For the temple forecourt church in Baalbek see Milojević forthcoming, n. 34. The 
dimensions here are truly vast: the trilithon court (completed only c. 250 after a number of 
design modifications and reconstructions over two centuries) is approximately 86m x 97m; the 
decastyle temple portico columns were among the largest of antiquity. Apparently the church 
was originally *oriented" to the west and subsequently reversed; originally the open-air altar 
tower before the pagan stylobate would have generally been the location of the Christian 
sanctuary, and presumably the level of the basilica raised off the pagan paving level in order to 
negotiate the difference in elevation of the stairs which had themselves been cut into bedrock. 
See T. Wiegand, Baalbek. Ergebnisse den Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen in den Jahren 
1898 bis 1905, 3 vols (Berlin-Leipzig 1921-1925), esp. vol. 1, Taf. 17-19 and 44a and vol. 2 
esp. 130ff., 149ff. and Abb. 188ff.; Deichmann 1939, 115, cat. no. 6; Claude 1969, esp. 72 and 
n. 550, who refers to the dedication as being to the Virgin. 

“ The conversion of the dynastic temples of Egypt in the Nile Valley from the delta up into 
Nubia is a common phenomenon, indeed so much so that some say that every temple was 
Christianised. 
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The disjunction between the indications of textual sources, namely hagiographies and 
imperial rescripts, and the physical evidence suggests that the imperial offices never 
had intended a general or systematic program of temple demolition.* Temples were 
not "prizes" for the *triumphant" bishops, monks and congregations but rather they 
were maintained, re-used even preserved, representing as they did social stability and 
continuity. Temple masonry, often treasured by fanatical ascetics for its apotropaic, 
magical and demonic powers, was considered a litmus test for religious tenacity. Some 
architectural innovation noted in this era might be related to the revival of masonry and 
carving technique such as are required to repair temples of the Graeco-Roman period. 
The "necessity" and "inclination" to build with spoils from the first (I have in mind 
here Constantine) had a long term effect on the compositional, decorative and aesthetic 
preferences of the Christian world. Unmatched colonnades, as if composed of classical 
spolia, ? thus became a preference even when building de novo; one may think here, 
for example, of the sixth-century Adriatic Basilica Eufrasiana (Porec, Slovenia). 
Building conversion and spoliation may have been an architectural facet of the mid- 
seventh century renaissance of classical ideals, noted particularly in the workmanship 
of silver and ivory luxury works of the imperial court of Heraclius?! Eighth- and 
ninth-century sources for Constantinople are rare, but the author/s of the Patria and 
Parastaseis imply, by their frequent misperceptions of the classical heritage, that a 
distancing, to say the least, from classical sensibility had occurred.” 

Sustained archaeological investigation of sites with significant proto-Byzantine 
evidence of the sort that is required to develop a contextual perspective on the whole 
proto-Byzantine city under transformation is not a reality. Patching together an 
impression from discrete and disparate senarios, such as the transformations undergone 
by temple-churches and secular public buildings, allows for interpretation as part of a 
broadly based "conversion equation". Christianisation took root in the lower density 
residential suburbs extra muros where the domus ecclesiae, cella trichora, converted 


5 J.-M. Spieser, "La christianisation des sanctuaires paiens en Grèce”, in U. Jantzen (ed.), 
Neue Forschungen in griechischen Heiligtumern. Internationalen Symposion in Olympia vom 10. 
bis 12. Oktober 1974 (Tübingen 1976), 309-320. 

?  Re-used ashlar blocks or building ornatus are frequently placed in prominent positions, 
suggesting an importance in their display and accessibility: see F.W. Deichmann, “Säule und 
Ordnung in der frühchristlichen Architektur", RM 55 (1940), 114-130; Saradi-Mendelovici 
1990, 52-53 and nn. 59-62; also C. Mango, "Antique statuary and the Byzantine beholder", 
DOP 17 (1963), 55-75; for the magical and apotropaic power of building masonry in this period 
and slightly later see Cameron-Herrin, Parastaseis, esp. 76-77 and 88-91. 

5 A. Terry, “The Sculpture at the Cathedral of Eufrasius in Porec”, DOP 42 (1988), 13-64; 
B. Brenk, "Spolia from Constantine to Charlemagne: aesthetics versus ideology", DOP 41 
(1987), 103-109; Saradi-Mendelovici 1990, 53; E. Legrand, "Description des oeuvres d'art et 
de l'église des saints Apótres de Constantinople: poéme en vers iambiques par Constantin le 
Rhodien", REGr 9 (1896), 56, verses 686-691. 

5 L, Matsulevich, Die byzantinische Antike (Berlin 1929) as discussed by E. Kitzinger, 
Byzantine Art in the Making (Cambridge, Mass. 1977), 107-112 for the Heraclian renaissance in 
the luxury arts. 

9? Cameron-Herrin, Parastaseis, passim, but esp. Introduction, 31-34; G. Dagron, 
Constantinople imaginaire: études sur le receuil des Patria (Paris 1984), passim. 
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private aulae have been found.” Similarly, churches were built directly into pre- 
existing secular public spaces but, unlike *the problem of the temples" to use 
Libanius's phrase, these conversions drew little comment from legislators and 
hagiographers. Transformations of public spaces involve the prominent aulae, vestibula 
and basilicae of fora, palaces and large villae, as well as other halls and the larger 
chambers of thermae, horrea and smaller congregational spaces such as aeraria, 
collegia, curia, and propylaea. Also under consideration are the open areas of civic 
agorae, caesaria, fora, palaestrae, peristylae, porticae, principia and theatra. We will, 
of course, be able only to sample the large corpus of secular public conversions and 
must, unfortunately, exclude any comparative material from the early medieval West. 
Let us look at a few examples of the location of ecclesiae within agorae, fora, 
caesareia and palaestrae. Eusebius (Vita Constantini III: 26-30) records that a section 
of the porticus of the forum of Aelia Capitolina, now Jerusalem in Israel, was 
incorporated into a basilica preceded by an atrium; in 368 Athanasius, bishop of 
Alexandria, transferred the first ecclesia of that city, the cathedral of St Mary 
Tamantha, into the porticus of the gigantic mid-first-century B.C. Caesarium;™ one of 
the churches mentioned in the Byzantine papyri of Oxyrhynchus (Behnesa, Egypt) 
appears to have been in the caesarium of that city.? Lepcis Magna in Tripolitania 
(Lebda/Labhna, Libya), shows two significant conversions: while the so-called *Old 
Forum Church", a sacred conversion scenario, was installed in the vaulted naos of 
the Trajanic Mater Magna temple on the southwest side of the pre-Severan Forum 
Vetus (fig. 3), a much larger church was established, at roughly the same time, 
within the enormous and prominent 85m long double-apsed Severan basilica iudicaria, 
part of the vast third-century colonnaded forum (fig. 4) At Sabratha in Tripolitania 


% The third- and fourth-century domus ecclesiae across the early Christian world such as at 
Dura Europa (Qa'lat es Salihiye, Iraq) and Roman tituli converted from private thermae or 
tenement spaces such as San Clemente and S. Pudenziana are the earliest secular conversions: R. 
Krautheimer and S. Curcic, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture (Harmondsworth 1986), 
26-30 (hereafter, Krautheimer 1986). For a discussion of the "host structure" of the domus 
ecclesiae see Y. Thebert, "'Private' and ‘Public’ Spaces: the components of the Domus", A 
History of Private Life: from pagan Rome to Byzantium, ed. P. Veyne (Cambridge, Mass. 1987), 
353-384. 

% It has been suggested that the ecclesia of St Mary Tamantha, first established by Theonias 
c. 282-300, may have been established in this Caesarium — an instance of a secular public 
building modelled on a temple: see Ward-Perkins 1981, 366. 

55 Late Roman and Byzantine papyri are corroborated to some extent by surface survey which 
has revealed at least a dozen churches and many monastic complexes and cells; see C.C. 
Walters, Monastic Archaeology in Egypt (Oxford 1972), 172-175; also H. Kees, 
“Oxyrhynchus’, RE 36.1 (1942), 2043-2046. 

5$ These conversions are the two large churches in the city. The old forum church was 
established in one of seven temples standing on the Forum Vetus at the time. Four 
contemporaneous smaller churches are known before the demise of the city; see R. Bianchi 
Bandinelli, E. Vergara Caffarelli and G. Caputo, Lepcis Magna (Rome 1964); M.F. 
Squarciapino, Leptis Magna (Rome 1966); C. Lepelley, Les cités de l'Afrique romaine du Bas- 
Empire, vol. 2 (Paris 1981), 335-368. 

5! This, most probably a Justinianic work, the so-called “Church 1" or Church of the Mother 
of God, Lepcis Magna, had a nave width of 19m, suggesting a height of some 30m, and was 
built with a south south-east *orientation" into which extensive liturgical furniture was located, 
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(Marsa Zuaga, Libya) "Church 1" is a fourth-century renovation of a second- or 
third-century basilica truncated in both its length and width. Spoliated paired Cipollino 
columns form a three-aisled interior and three doors cut into the eastern wall gave 
access into this “western oriented" church (fig. 5). 

The uniquely elongated (31m x 260m) second-century civic basilica or museion, at 
Ephesus in Ionia (Efes near Selcuk, Turkey), may have lost its original raison d'étre in 
the economic downturn of the third century; whether it was abandoned in whole or in 
part or might have been "available" is not entirely clear.? Whatever the case, 144 
metres of the western range was Christianised c. 400: an atrium and narthex to the 
west, measuring together some 58 metres in a proportion of 1:2, and the aisled basilica 
itself, some 86 metres long, in a proportion of 1:3. This was the famed Council 
Church of 431 and the cathedral of St Mary. Whether the baptistery, offices and 
residences (presumably for the clergy) immediately to the east are to be attributed to 
this phase or to that of the reproportioning and doming of the nave c. 500 is also 
unclear; most probably three- fifths of the original basilica was unused at this time, and 
apparently only half of its length was ever used even during the seventh or eighth 
centuries when it was located centrally within the much reduced Byzantine enceinte, 
300 metres from the Arkadiane, yet adjacent to the city walls.” 


while a baptistery was placed into the adjacent northern chamber; see P. Romanelli, “La 
basilica cristiana nell'Africa settentrionale italiana", Atti del IV Congresso internazionale di 
Archeologia cristiana (Rome 1936), esp. 22; D.E.L. Haynes, An archaeological and historical 
guide to the pre-Islamic Antiquities of Tripolitania (Tripoli 1955), 78-80 (hereafter, Haynes 
1955); Ward-Perkins 1981, esp. 384-390; Claude 1969, 72-73. 

5 ^ Arranged within one of the two medium-sized basilicae iudicariae (there is no sign of the 
transformation of the exterior) in the Severan forum of Sabratha, which was apparently operative 
until the Justinianic era, the basilica in the southwest corner of the public space appears to have 
been converted into a church either c. 400 (Haynes) or in the second half of the fifth century 
(Ward-Perkins and Goodchild). Like the other ecclesiae in this city it was "oriented to the 
west"; approximately two-thirds of the aula was subdivided by colonnades of spoiled paired 
Cipollino columns into a central nave and side aisles from a point some one-third distance from 
the western side of the original eastern entrance wall. See Haynes 1955, 114-116; and J.B. 
Ward-Perkins and R. Goodchild, "The Christian antiquities of Tripolitania", Archeologia 95 
(1953), esp. 7-10 and fig. 2. 

5 If the initial Christian installation is to be dated c. 400 or perhaps in the next generation, 
that is before the Council held in the complex in 431, then it must be asked if it is possible to 
specify the timing of the installation of residences for the bishop, clergy and deacons. At first 
glance the placement of the domical superstructure of the fifth-century renovation seems 
unusually careless, as it is neither set adjacent to the existing west wall of the pre-existing 
basilica nor in a location in the longitudinal axis of the nave, which is more common for its 
accentuation with a dome; most likely, however, it was intended to be exactly the same plan size 
as the atrium that is included in the church plan with two intercolumniations from the original 
Christian basilica. In this way the transverse centre-line of the old narthex is the mid-point in the 
length of the whole ensemble (cf. a not entirely dissimilar arrangement in the Christianised 
Aphrodite temenos at Aphrodisias, Caria). See W. Keil and E. Reisch, “Die Marienkirche von 
Ephesus”, Forschungen in Ephesos, vol. 4.1, Veróffentl. des Österr. archüol. Instituts (Vienna 
1932); Krautheimer 1986, esp. 113-114 and 496, n. 13; Foss 1979, 48-54. 

© This extraordinary structure was approximately north of the centre or at least one of the 
centres of the antique and proto-Byzantine city; even within the reduced enceinte of the 
Byzantine city walls the cathedral complex was situated such that access was retained from both 
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Mention should be made of a few other significant examples: the insula episcopalis 
of the cathedral of St Theodore in Gerasa in Arabia (Jerash in Transjordania) had been 
a materials- and refuse-dump prior to Christianisation. Next to the north range of the 
Artemis femenos wall, and approached up a grand flight of stairs, the basilica of St 
Theodore of c. 375 was extended by the axially-related plan of the cathedral that was 
built into the area immediately to the west c. 523-534." 

Ecclesiae are built into the areae of palaestrae in Aegean and Ionian cities as well 
as at Mactaris in Africa Proconsularis.” The “Gymnasium Church" is found in the 
Hellenistic gymnasium of Assos in Caria (Behramkale, Turkey);S a church (perhaps 
even two) in the Hellenistic palaestra at Pergamon in Ionia (Bergama, Turkey) presents 
its south wall as the entrance facade in the newly formed atrium, the church being built 
into the north-east spatial quadrant and angle of the peribolos.“ Theatres and 
amphitheatres were Christianised in Alexandria, Athens, Dyrrachium, Salona and Side 
by the construction of churches and oratories in their arenae, orchestrae and caveae; 
there are more examples from the West, including Tarragona.© 

Churches located within the streetscape and its structures, monuments by or over the 
street and its colonnades, exedra and the larger spatial armatures leading off the streets 
are a significant aspect of the corpus. The so-called Propylaeum or Viaduct Church in 
Gerasa, Arabia (Jerash, Transjordania) was built sometime in the sixth century into the 
city-side bridgehead of the axial approach to that same defunct Artemis temenos and 
the adjacent St Theodore and cathedral complex, following, one presumes, the collapse 
of the bridge's central span. New walls, apse and superstructure consolidated the 
bridge's colonnades and arch in situ into the basilica and the atrium encorporated the 
niched exedrae at the cardo intersection (fig. 6). Adaptation scenarios in Rome and 
Ostia describe the blocking of rights-of-way of a different order and the use of existing 
structures to determine, to a large extent, the planning of those oratories;® at a later 
date the so-called Tetraconch Tetrakionion Church at Aphrodisias in Caria blocked an 
intersection which we must presume was already disused.9 

For the very period that patronage of the secular public baths and aquaeducts was 
disappearing? there is considerable evidence of water-supply and baths supported by 


the north and the south, the latter on the access of the baptistery on the north side in such a way 
as to be in the spirit the geometry of the classical orthogonal plan; see above n. 59. 

$^ Kraeling 1938; C. Mango, Byzantine Architecture (Milan-New York 1976), 30-35 
(hereafter, Mango 1976). 

® The so-called “basilique de Juvenes" site 150m south-west of the forum (see G. C. Picard, 
Maktar [Tunis 1954], esp. 3-18) is difficult to interpret but is most probably one of the five 
ecclesiastical sites of the Byzantine and Vandal eras. 

9 E. Akurgal, Ancient Civilisations and the Ruins of Turkey (Istanbul 1983), 68-69 and J.T. 
Clarke and B.H. Bacon (eds), Investigations at Assos: drawings and photographs of the building 
and objects discovered during the excavations 1881-1882-1883 (Cambridge, Mass. 1902-1921). 

* C. Foss, "Archaeology and the ‘Twenty Cities’ of Byzantine Asia", AJA 81 (1977), 480. 

55 Vaes 1984-1986, 305-443, esp. 320-321 and Abb. 19 to 25. 

$5 Kraeling 1938; Mango 1976, 37. 

9' Vaes 1984-1986, 305-443, esp. 324-325 and Abb. 40 and 41. 

$ For the Triconch Church built into the tetrakionion see Cormack 1979, 14; idem 1981, 
103-119. 

© (C. Mango, "The Water Supply of Constantinople" in C. Mango and G. Dagron (eds), 
Constantinople and its Hinterland (London 1995), 9-18; Ward-Perkins 1984, 33-35, 119-154. 
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bishops and ecclesiae for ritual purposes, hygiene and charity, in particular new baths 
in the insula or palatio episcopalis, monasteries and convents." Extensive thermal 
complexes, typically with imperial patronage and requiring substantial endowments for 
their operation and continual maintenance, were a significant economic burden, and 
especially so for a pleasure that was considered morally dubious. The thermae were 
thereby highly susceptible to abandonment and to conversion;” indeed the apsidal- 
ended halls, the frigidaria or caldaria, of late antique North African baths had at one 
time been misidentified as churches built de novo. Some forty *baths-churches" are 
known but only a very few are intact enough to reveal substantive architectural 
evidence.” 


70 A. Berger, Das Bad in der byzantinischen Zeit, Miscellanea Byzantina Monacensia 27 
(Munich 1982); Ward-Perkins 1984, 77 and 253. 

7 Vaes 1984-1986, 317-319, nn. 37 and 38 cites 39 churches, chapels and baptisteries 
established in pre-existing thermal halls, cisterns (and castellum aquae) in the Mediteranean 
littorals and hinterlands as well as some sites in Europe. For churches in bathing halls Vaes 
notes sites in Rome, Ostia, Catania and Albano in Italy, Cemenelum/Cimiez in France, Tharros 
in Sardinia, Adamklissi in Romania, and Bodobriga/Boppard, Germany; for churches and 
chapels in thermal buildings: Hierapolis/Pammukale and Anamurium/Anamur in Turkey, 
Markopoulo in Greece, Siligo and Villa Speciosa in Sardinia, Trier in Germany, Ampurias in 
Spain, Kato Asites in Crete, Ravenna, Curinga/Catanzaro, Napoli and Sofiana in Italy; for 
baptisteries established with ancient structures with some sort of water function or water 
servicing: Butrinto, Como and Varese in Italy, and Cos, Pythagorion/Samos, the Athenian 
horologion of Andronicus II and Emona in Greece; a fountain/baptistery site at Maktar, Tunisia, 
and nymphaea/baptisteries in Lechaion/Corinth, Greece and Lilibeo/San Giovanni, Italy. 
Typologically related are the churches established in some relation to water cisterns noted by 
Vaes at Salamis in Cyprus, Korykos in Cilician Turkey; Lacco Ameno, Todi in Tuscany, 
Marino, Capri, and Ruvo di Puglia and Atri in Abruzzo; Syracus in Sicily. 

7? I would add Aguntun/Lavant-Kirchbichl, Austria (see J. Alföldi, Noricum [London 1974], 
218 [fig. 38] and 222 [fig. 42] and App. XVID; Aquae Iasae/Varazdinske Toplice/Slovenia (M. 
Gorenc and B. Vikic, Archaeologia Iugoslaviae 16 [1975], 32-50); Echzell, Markobel, and 
Tolbiacum/Zulpich Germany (J. von Elbe, Roman Germany [Mainz 1977], 99); Iustiniana 
prima/Caricin Grad, Yugoslavia (V. Kondic and V. Popovic, Caricin Grad: utvrdjeno naselije u 
vizantijskom Iliriku [Belgrade 1979], 19, fig. 4 #25, 101-104, and 375); Martyropolis/Karm-abu- 
Mena, Egypt (F.W. Deichmann, "Zu den Bauten dem Menasstadt'", Jahrbuch des deutschen 
Archäologischen Instituts 52 [1937], 75-86); Nuceria/Nocera superiore, Italy (E. Kirsten, 
Suditalienkunde [Heidelberg 1975], 484-486); Ratae/Leicester, Britain (C.A. Radford, "Church 
of Saint Nicholas, Leicester", Archaeology Journal 112 [1955], 161-163); to Vaes' material for 
Rome I would add four further sites, the first two with some reservations because they are based 
on toponymic references alone: balnea Neapolis = Santa Mariae Montis Balneapolis and 
thermae ad termas Diocletianus = S. Cyriaco in Thermis, thermae Nero and Alexander Severus 
= S. Eustachio xenodochium in platana (C.C. Huelsen, Le chiese di Roma nel medio evo 
[Florence 1927], 351 and no. 67, and 245-246) and for the S. Croce in Laterano oratory on the 
foundations of baths (R. Krautheimer, “The architecture of Sixtus II: a fifth-century 
renascence? ", in M. Meiss [ed.], De Artibus Opuscola XL. Essays in Nonor of Erwin Panofsky 
[New York-London 1961], 293); Sabratha (Haynes 1955, 123-125); Serdica/Sofia, Bulgaria 
(R.F. Hoddinott, Bulgaria in Antiquity [London 1975], 170 and fig. 35); three sites for 
Thessalonica, Greece: St Demetrius (G. and M. Soteriou, The Basilica of Saint Demetrius 
[Athens 1952; in Greek]), the Pragmatou basilica site (A. Xyngopoulos, * 'Yróyetog vaóg toô 
Tipaypatov", 'ApyotoAoytkóv AeAtiov 9 [1924-1925], 64-65) and the Pragmatou convent site 
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The conversion of the extramural baths at Hierapolis in Asia Caria (Pammukale, 
Turkey) into a large three-aisled church by the extension of the piers into the caldarium 
volume was an ambitious undertaking which also narrowed the span of the new nave 
roof (fig. 7).” Crosses were cut into the ashlar keystones on the thickened piers (fig. 
8) and a massive and deep apse was built into the north-east wall. Little is known of 
the pre-Byzantine form of these thermae due to heavy robbing of the site’s masonry. 

The “Small Baths” Church of Madavros in Numidia (M’daourouch, Algeria) 
appears to be one of three modest and roughly constructed churches in this city; one is 
in the Christian necropolis,the other two, including this one, are near the “Large 
Baths”. An analysis of the pattern of receptacles cut into the walls and floors of the 
central frigidarium and the two piscinae show that a new plan with timber floors 
covering the piscinae gave both an entrance vestibule to the north-west and a 
presbyterium in the south-east; a choir was located in the middle of the frigidarium. 

*Basilica IV" in Mactaris in Africa Proconsularis, now Makhthar in Tunisia, was 
built into the elongated frigidarium (between 7m and 9m wide and 35.5m long) of the 
city's “West Baths" in the late fifth or sixth century; its pre-Christian form consisted 
of two intercommunicating bathing halls to the north and south with a central 
intermediary compartment.” A Christian basilica was formed here by a double 
colonnade, 21.5m in length, which was inserted through the central and north 
compartments; it was subdivided by steps, screens and ambo and ended with three 
steps up to the presbyterium that was constructed in the now re-filled piscina; this 
ended in a semi-circular colonnade-cum-ciborium (fig. 9). Whereas the presbyterium 
may be under the original vaulting to the piscina, the middle compartment appears to 
have required a new, presumably timber, superstructure; the southern compartment 
formed the church atrium with a freestanding roofed chapel in its midst; this was 
indeed one of the two chapels, two martyria and other Christian burials within adjacent 
chambers of this therma-basilica. 

While those antique secular public buildings that survived fires, earthquakes and 
redundancy before the era in question are the matrix of proto-Byzantine cities, the 
formal public urban spaces of the cities of classical antiquity are often opportunities for 
proto-Byzantine infilling. The ground-figure schemata of the cities of late antiquity are 
transformed throughout the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries by progressive 
encroachment on, if not infilling of, viae, areae and atria, while monuments, 
sometimes whole sectors, in the depopulated cities are quarried, leaving empty 
palimpsested terrains. The few orthogonal and axial ex novo plans remind us of the 
importance of cultural continuities from late antiquity, while the contribution of 


(R.F. Hoddinott, Early Churches of Macedonia and Southern Serbia [London 1963], 173-179); 
and Venta Silurum/Caerwent, Wales (W.J. Rodwell, “Churches in the Landscape: aspects of 
topography and planning”, in M.L. Faull [ed.], Studies in Late Anglo-Saxon Settlement [Oxford 
1984], 7). 

3 P. Verzone, “Le chiese di Hierapolis in Asia Minore", Cahiers archéologiques 8 (1956), 
37-61 and “Hierapolis cristiana", Corsi di cultura sull'arte ravennate e bizantina 12 (1965), 
esp. 613-627; Deichmann 1939. 

^ N. Duval, "Église et thermes en Afrique du Nord: note sur les installations chrétiennes 
dans les constructions thermales à propos de Maudaure et de Mactar", Bulletin archéologique 
du Commission des travaux historiques et scientifiques, n.s. fasc. 7, 1971 (Paris 1973), 298-305. 

© Duval, art. cit., 304-317. 
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Byzantine urban design lies in the intercontextual correlation of an incremental 
appropriation and interiorisation of public space that is linked to the need for new 
ecclesiastical spaces for congregations. 


Paul Farquharson 


Byzantium, Planet Earth and the Solar System* 


Introduction 

This is an early report on work in progress. Broadly the subject is an analysis of literary 
accounts of atmospheric and climatic phenomena, within a time frame from approximately 
400 to the late 1200s. To date, source materials comprise twenty-two histories, 
chronicles, annals and similar works, originating from Byzantium, Armenia, Syria- 
Mesopotamia, the Islamic world, Spain, Normandy, England and Ireland. 

The project originated as an attempt to assess the credibility of late antique and 
medieval accounts of atmospheric, climatic, and to a smaller extent, celestial natural 
phenomena. With an eye to chronological inaccuracies, and to possible distortions for 
religious purposes, at first almost everything was included in the database. Once the 
entries had been sorted into various categories, only about eight inexplicable or 
questionable phenomena were left. Overwhelmingly I have come to view the source 
material as inherently reliable concerning details and circumstances of the natural 
phenomena which are related. The main problem is one of absolute chronology. Many 
events occur straightforwardly in the sources, and more often than not are expressed 
without religious elaboration, which is what originally attracted me to this project. Many 
have such specific details that they have the ring of truth about them, while others are 
simply “crazy enough to be true”. 


Initial Results 

Celestial phenomena provided a more or less satisfactory test for the whole project, by 
demonstrating a link that existed between two apparently unrelated events — the passage 
of a comet and later meteorites or showers of “shooting stars” caused by Earth moving 
through the trail of débris that the comet left through the solar system. Thirteen meteorite 
events are so far noted between the fifth and twelfth centuries. Up to ten are preceded by 
a comet, usually within one year, or up to several years. It also often occurs that the 
sources recording the comet and the following meteorite event are quite unrelated.! Most 


* The following sources are used in abbreviated form in this paper: Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ed. 
and trans. G.N. Garmonsway (London 1978); Annals of Ulster, Part 1, Text and Translation, ed. 
S. MacAirt and G. MacNiocaill (Dublin 1983); Chronicle of Marcellinus, trans. B. Croke, ByzAus 
7 (Sydney 1995); Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa, trans. A. Dostourian, 2 vols (Diss. Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, NJ 1972); Chronicle of Theophanes, trans. H. Turtledove 
(Pennsylvania 1982); Chronography of Gregory Abu'l-Faraj, 1225-1286, the son of Aaron, the 
Hebrew physician commonly known as Bar Hebraeus, trans. E. A. W. Budge, 2 vols (Oxford 1932; 
repr. Amsterdam 1976); Procopius, History of the Wars, Loeb Classical Library; Syriac Chronicle 
known as that of Zachariah of Mitylene, trans. F.J. Hamilton and E. W. Brooks (London 1899). 

! For example, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, p. 242, notes a comet for the year 1110; Matthew of 
Edessa, Chronicle III.50, p. 373, describes a meteor impact into Lake Van for the winter of late 
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of these events are quite clearly identifiable, as with Matthew of Edessa’s dramatic 
description of a meteor impact into Lake Van in eastern Anatolia in winter 1110-1111 (see 
footnote 1). Others are less clear, as with the several descriptions of thundering or fiery 
dragons, but they appear to match modern observations of meteorites.” So the link 
between comets and meteorites is quite encouraging in terms of the credibility of the 
sources. 

After a while, links between apparently unrelated events began to emerge. As an 
example, Bar Hebraeus records a nine-month darkening of the sun at around 628, while 
the Annals of Ulster record the year 625 as simply “A dark year". Both entries may 
refer to a large volcanic eruption, or a series of eruptions, location unknown, from the 
years 620-625. The eruption was powerful enough to influence the northern 
hemisphere’s climate, to the extent that it affected tree-growth as far away western North 
America.’ It also left a strong chemical signal in the snows laid down at the time in the 
Greenland ice-cap. This often happens with volcanic eruptions of a suitable size and 
chemical composition, and is the result of the volcanically produced chemicals and gasses 
contaminating the following winter’s snowfall. That snow is then added to the 
accumulating ice-cap in places such as Greenland. A much smaller scale version of the 
event from the 620s was seen in June 1991 with the eruption of Mount Pinatubo in the 
Philippines. This blasted dust and gasses 42 km into the stratosphere, creating an upper 
atmosphere sun-reflecting shield which caused a significant global cooling.’ 

Other examples of links between apparently unrelated events also turned up in the 
database. Thus, in 684 an Irish lake was turned to blood,’ and in 685 it rained blood in 
England.? Considering the slight chronological inaccuracies that are common to both 
sources, it is quite likely that both sources are describing the same event. This event (or 
events) appears to have been caused by dense plumes of extremely fine red desert dust 
(with dust particle sizes often smaller than 0:001 mm), blown to the northwest from North 
Africa, probably from the region of modern Tunisia and Libya. The dust later becomes 
mixed with precipitation to cause reddish rain or snow. Red rain and snow, caused by this 
phenomenon, have been observed in modern times.'^ In figure 1 this and other similarly 
described events are entered in the third row. Again, during the 670s an exceptional 


1110 to early 1111. 

? J.K. Beatty and A. Chaikin (eds), The New Solar System (Cambridge 1990), 241 (hereafter, 
Beatty and Chaikin 1990). 

* Bar Hebraeus, Chronography 96, p. 90; Annals of Ulster, p. 113. 

* L.A. Scuderi, “Tree-ring evidence for climatically effective volcanic eruptions”, Quaternary 
Research 34 (1990), table 1, p. 73. 

5 C.U. Hammer et al., "Greenland ice sheet evidence of post-glacial volcanism and its climatic 
impact”, Nature 228 (1980), fig. 1, p. 230, and 232-233; V.C. LaMarche and K.K. Hirschboeck, 
“Frost rings in trees as records of major volcanic eruptions”, Nature 307 (1984), table 1, p. 122. 

$ See Hammer et al., art. cit. 

7 M.P. McCormick et al., “Atmospheric effects of the Mt Pinatubo eruption", Nature 373 
(1995), fig. 1, pp. 400 and 402. 

* Annals of Ulster, p. 149. 

? Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, p. 38. 

10 A. Rapp, “Are terra rossa soils in Europe eolian deposits from Africa?", Geologiska 
Fóreningens i Stockholm Fórhandlingar 105.2 (1983), 164; K. Pye, Aeolian Dust and Dust Deposits 
(London 1987) 115 and fig. 5.18; idem, “Aeolian dust transport and deposition over Crete and 
adjacent parts of the Mediterranean Sea", Earth Surface Processes and Landforms 17 (1992), 286. 
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rainbow-shaped aurora borealis was observed from Mesopotamia, Byzantium and Ireland. 
It was recorded in Theophanes, the Annals of Ulster and Bar Hebraeus" for three slightly 
different years. Two of the sources (Theophanes and the Annals of Ulster) give the same 
time of year, and the reference appears likely to have been to the one single-night event, 
visible from at least Mesopotamia to Ireland. 


Major Results 

The first major result is that extreme climatic events, such as severe winters in which the 
Black Sea froze, are often closely associated, chronologically, with displays of the aurora 
borealis. Auroral displays being a product of variations in the sun’s activity, this suggests 
that variations in the sun’s behaviour or energy output may be behind the climatic 
variations. The apparent nature of this link has to be emphasised. 

It has become reasonably clear that the sun is a variable energy source. Earth-orbiting 
satellites have measured the solar energy received at the top of earth’s atmosphere, and 
the measurements show a very slight fluctuation." Scientific records of sunspots and 
sunspot cycles give a stronger picture of the sun as a variable energy source, from the 
seventeenth to the twentieth century. Sunspot cycles are the 9 to 14 year cycles when 
sunspots go from scarce to common to scarce again. Their connection with earth’s climate 
becomes more evident when one considers that the lack of sunspots from 1645 to 1715 
corresponds with the so-called Little Ice Age, and that the decline in numbers of sunspots 
during the early 1800s corresponds to a series of severe winters in the northern 
hemisphere, one of which, that of 1816, may have been complicated by a powerful 
volcanic eruption in the Dutch East Indies." In addition, the increase in intensity of 
sunspot cycles from about 1900 up to the present corresponds to apparent increasing global 
temperatures since that time. 

Displays of the aurora borealis (and australis) are the result of solar variations in a 
sense which is not absolutely clear. That auroral displays are caused by enormous masses 
of charged subatomic particles emitted by the sun is agreed to by solar researches, 
Exactly what causes these emissions from the sun is still the subject of controversy." 
Be that as it may, figure 1 gives a correlation of auroral events and several other groups 
of significant events compiled from the project’s database. This figure was made only to 
see if there were any correlations between the recorded phenomena. Surprisingly, there 
appears to be a marked correlation between periods when the aurora borealis was seen, 
or seen in successive years, and extreme climatic events. Three facts are to be noted. 
Firstly, five out of eight freezings of the Black Sea occur just after one or more auroral 
events; secondly, the two Black Sea freezings closest to each other, those of 924 and 928, 
are bracketed by a series of four auroral events; and finally, the period of repeated auroral 
activity that starts up just before 1100 (apparently in September 1097),'° coincides fairly 
well with an intense period of extensive bad weather, great windstorms and severe 
winters, at least in the British Isles and the West. It is also possible that some of these 


1! Theophanes, Chronicle A.M. 6164, p. 52; Annals of Ulster, p. 143; Bar Hebraeus, 
Chronography 110, p. 102. 

Beatty and Chaikin 1990, 20, fig. 10. 

7 Ibid., 20, fig. 9. 

^ P, Francis, Volcanoes: a planetary perspective (London 1993), 379-382. 

'S J, Glanz, “Forecasting the Northern Lights", Science 286 (1995), 496. 

16 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, p. 234. 
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phenomena may have been accentuated by the Hekla-1 eruption on Iceland in 1104." 
Circumstantial evidence suggests a link between periods of extreme climatic events and 
periods of auroral activity, indicating that changes in the sun's energy levels may be the 
cause. 

The second major result of this project involves the upper-atmosphere event that 
resulted in the sun being darkened in the years 536-537. Recently published scientific 
work has highlighted the intense environmental nature of the event and the fact that it 
extended over the northern hemisphere, and has suggested some causes for this. The 
present project has identified further probable examples of the impact of this great 
environmental disruption. The eastern Roman state on the eve of the event was expanding 
into the western Mediterranean; the immensely expensive construction of the new Hagia 
Sophia was well under way;'? the somewhat expensive Endless Peace had been in force 
with the Persian state for four years, and Persia was starting to feel threatened by 
Justinian's conquest of the Vandal kingdom;? the reconquest of Italy was in its early 
stages.?! 

Procopius, Zachariah of Mitylene and Bar Hebraeus (among others) record that the sun 
and the moon were darkened for between 12 and 18 months during 536-537.? The 
environmental fallout following this severe reduction in solar energy was severe and 
dramatic. During the course of the next three years, famines and severe winters occurred 
in the Mediterranean lands and the British Isles, while China also experienced famine.? 
By 538/539 new and detailed regulations had been drafted for the collection of grain and 
other state income in Egypt, ^ which may reflect either a more intense version of the 
usual complications that the government had with this province, or increasing food 
shortages due to a series of bad harvests caused by the upper-atmosphere event, or a 
combination of these. Furthermore, drought had occurred in Persia,” tree growth was 
affected in western North America,” and the growth of oak trees in Europe was affected 
for ten years." In both Europe and south-western North America, archaeological 
evidence indicates that the number of human settlements appear to have been drastically 
effected from the mid 530s until somewhere in the 540s,” while the outbreak of the 
plague in 542 may have been facilitated by the marked climatic deterioration.” Finally, 
irregularity with the Po river (in 540) and a flood in Lower Egypt (in 548) may also be 


1 J R. Pilcher et al., “Dates of Holocene Icelandic volcanic eruptions from tephra layers in Irish 
peats", The Holocene 5.1 (1995), 107. 

5 See M.G.L. Baillie, *Dendrochronology raises questions about the nature of the A.D. 536 
dust-veil event", The Holocene 4.2 (1994), 212-217 (hereafter, Baillie 1994), and the article by J. 
Koder in this volume. 

9 M.F. Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy (Cambridge 1985), 200-201. 

? Procopius, Wars, 1.22.3; 1.26.1-3. 

21 Tbid., V.8.1-3. 

2 Procopius, Wars, IV.14.5-6; Zachariah of Mitylene, Chronicle, IX.19, p. 267; Bar Hebraeus, 
Chronography 79-80, pp. 74-75. 

3 Baillie 1994, 215, fig. 3. 

^ j.B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, vol. 2 (New York 1958), 342-343. 
Marcellinus Comes, Chronicle, p. 46. 

% Baillie 1994, 213, fig. 1 A-D. 
7 Tbid., 213. 
8 Tbid., 214. 
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related to the longer term effects of the event of 536-537.” 

All of this social and economic loss and disruption for the Eastern Roman state would 
have been compounded by the two year plague among oxen that arrived after 546. 
Zachariah of Mitylene states that land could not be farmed because of the loss of draught 
oxen.’ On top of all this, disturbances among the pasture-dependent western Eurasian 
nomadic nations could easily have been the result of the event of 536-537. The 
enormously destructive raids on the Balkan provinces of the Roman state by such peoples 
which start on a very large scale in 539, could be a by-product of impoverishment, 
instability and severe weather in the steppe and prairie lands to the north-east of the 
Danube river. The Balkan provinces had been raided often prior to this time, but 
apparently not on the scale and with the destructive intensity that starts in 539. 

All in all, we have an extraordinary clustering of events. Partly because of this, and 
also because of the possible extraterrestrial nature of its cause referred to below, these 
events are not included in figure 1. An obvious outcome for the Roman state was a severe 
reduction of revenues and available resources in a time of high expenditure and rising 
insecurity. As for the cause of the event, up until recently this was seen as an immense 
volcanic eruption, possibly by the volcano of Rabaul on the Melanesian island of New 
Britain. But recent radiocarbon dating indicates that the Rabaul eruption may now be 
given a later date, so that at present there is no volcanic candidate for the event. The 
volcanic acid traces in the ice cores drilled out of the Greenland ice-cap fail to resolve the 
matter, and this is extraordinary. The ice cores give no acid signal of the expected 
strength anywhere near 536, whereas a volcanic event of the magnitude required should 
have produced an extraordinary acid signal for the mid 530s. It has been suggested that 
the event was not volcanic in origin and other agencies, such as a cloud of interstellar dust 
or an asteroid impact into an ocean, have been proposed.” It is possible that the culprit 
may have been a medium-sized comet or asteroid, impacting into an ocean, and blasting 
immense amounts of water vapour and débris into the upper atmosphere. Curiously, a 
recently published computer simulation of the effects of a major asteroid or comet impact 
reads somewhat like the events of 536 and after. Whatever its cause or causes, this 
upper-atmosphere event and its environmental fallout across Eurasia probably have major 
implications for the history of the Eastern Roman state in the sixth century. 


Conclusions 

The analysis of literary sources that is in progress is in no way an attempt to resurrect the 
ghost of environmental determinism, whereby societies and nations were seen as the 
puppets of environmental factors. The main conclusions to date can be summed up as 
follows. Accounts of natural phenomena given by the sources are seen as overwhelmingly 
reliable as to the circumstances and details that they describe, and the main problem is the 
absolute chronology of the events. Variations in the sun’s behaviour and energy output 
appear to be linked, by fairly strong circumstantial evidence, to extreme climatic events. 
The upper-atmosphere event of 536-537 clearly impacted severely on societies across the 


% Procopius, Wars, VI.28.3-6, and VII.29.6-8. 
?! Zachariah of Mitylene, Chronicle, X, p. 315. 
32 Procopius, Wars, 11.4.4, 5, 9-12. 
? Ballie 1994, 216. 
C. Covey et al., “Global climatic effects of atmospheric dust from an asteroid or comet 
impact on Earth", Global and Planetary Change 9 (1994), 263-273. 
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northern hemisphere. This event caught the east Roman state at a time of expansion and 
increasing pressure on its own finite resources. Much of the difficulty that Constantinople 
had in attempting to maintain its position in the remainder of the sixth century may have 
been due to some factors and trends set in motion during the years 536-537. 

The results of the project so far indicate that planetary and solar system factors, such 
as large volcanic eruptions, periodic variations in the sun’s irradiance, and the 
undetermined cause of the 536-537 upper-atmosphere event, are not merely curiosities. 
These phenomena clearly have a greater or lesser role in the historical process, and the 
extent of that role will be examined as this project continues. 
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Climatic Change in the Fifth and Sixth Centuries?” 


Importance of Climate for History 

At the beginning of my paper I would like to quote statements of Helge Salvesen, who 
in a communication, published in 1992, stressed the “close connection between 
socio-cultural systems and the surrounding environment”. The environment of a 
people, of course, might not be “exclusively characterized by the given natural 
conditions, but also by the structured ways in which a people organizes its existence. 
The climate belongs, however, to the more prominent given natural variables in 
diachronic investigations of socio-economic change in the long term". Following 
Salvesen’s argument, the right answer to the question of causality between climate and 
history should not rely on a simple natural determinism, but on the consideration that 
the climate is “an impact factor limiting or offering possibilities of cultural choice, but 
which in itself does not determine a culture’s response to climatic change”. The author 
further distinguishes between climate as a real factor of causation and a motive only for 
cultural changes.' 

Further, one could make the following general observations: the lower the 
development of civilisation, culture and technical knowledge of a people, the higher the 
importance of climate as a relevant factor of historical causation,’ and this, for the 
time being, is independent of whether short-term or long-term fluctuations in the 
climate are the more decisive with regard to possible human reactions that might leave 
traces in history. 


Climatic Areas 

Another preliminary remark should be made on the climatic zone we are concerned 
with: the whole of the Mediterranean basin, with which we are concerned mainly in the 
history of Byzantium, represents one isoclimatic area (fig. 1). Nevertheless we have to 
bear in mind also the adjacent areas to the north and northwest, because most of the 
migrations and invasions of tribes, which are important for the historical development 
of the late Roman and early Byzantine empire, originated in certain regions of central 


* The author wishes to thank Ioannis Telelis and Evangelos Chrysos, University of Ioannina, 
who allowed him to use the former’s doctoral thesis before publication, and Robert Stangl, 
University of Vienna, for botanological advice. I am also greatly indebted to Pauline Allen who 
has read the paper and made helpful suggestions. 

' "The climate as a factor of historical causation”, European climate reconstructed from 
documentary data: methods and results = Palüoklimaforschung / Palaeoclimate Research 7 
(1992), Special Issue: ESF Project "European Palaeoclimate and Man" 2, 219-233, esp. 219 
(hereafter, Salvesen 1992). 

? Salvesen 1992, 230f.; J. Koder, “‘Zeitwenden’. Zur Periodisierungsfrage aus byzantinischer 
Sicht", BZ 84/85 (1991/1992), 409-422. 
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Sources for Climatic History 
Our information about the climatic situation from the fourth to the sixth century and 
about possible changes of climate come from historical — written or archaeological — 
sources on the one hand, and on the other hand from scientific research, from 
palaeobotanical data, especially tree-rings and pollen, and palaeogeographical data, 
especially concerning the water régime (changing sea and lake levels and development 
of fluvial systems). 

Before discussing historical data, let me first give a synopsis of the scientific 
approaches to the reconstruction of palaeoclimate. 


Palaeogeographical Data 

I shall begin with palaeogeographical data: research on the development of the sea level 
in the central Mediterranean shows a difference on average of minus 1-2m, or even 
less, for the last two millenia in comparison with present. Some authors’ concede the 
possibility that changes of sea level might depend on climate changes, but also on a 
number of other processes, so that these data should be handled cautiously. It is well 
known, for example, that the sea level has risen continuously since 1800 B.P. — at 
least 2 m, but recent estimates reach even 4.5m —, whereas independently of this 
development the western coast of Asia Minor has sunk c. 1m during the last 3000 
years and the southern coast has risen slightly ? 

The situation is similar for lake levels: data exist for five lakes in Greece (Vegoritis, 
Khimatidis, Kastoria, Ioannina, Xinias) and two in Yugoslavia (Palu, Malo Jezero), 
which show a maximum level at 6000 B.P. and a gradually increasing desiccation since 
then. But until now the scarcity of data has allowed no precise information concerning 
whether insolation changes or change in atmospheric circulation patterns are the main 
reason for level changes; nor do we know when exactly changes happened.$ 

The study of fluvial systems and environments (landform developments, such as 
sedimentation and aggradation) seems to be also important, but especially for long-term 
changes. Therefore it still remains difficult to differentiate between fluvial phenomena, 
between an extreme flood event with following relaxation, and a prolonged phase of a 
lower flood frequency.” A problem which differs in its importance according to the 
circumstances is whether the anthropogenic influence, about which there is no doubt 


* P.A. Pirazzoli and J. Pluet, “Holocene changes in sea level as climate proxy data in 
Europe", Evaluation of climate proxy data in relation to the European Holocene = 
Paláoklimaforschung / Palaeoclimate Research 6 (1991), Special Issue: ESF Project "European 
Palaeoclimate and Man" 1, 205-225 (hereafter, "European Palaeoclimate and Man". 

^ T.H. van Andel, T.W. Jacobsen, J.B. Jolly and N. Lianos, "Late quaternary history of the 
coastal zone near Franchthi cave, southern Argolid, Greece", Journal of Field Archaeology 7 
(1980), 389-402. 

5 W.D. Brice (ed.), The environmental history of the Near and Middle East since the last Ice 
Age (London-New York-San Francisco 1978). 

$ S.P. Harrison, L. Saarse and G. Digerfeldt, "Holocene changes in lake levels as climate 
proxy data in Europe", "European Palaeoclimate and Man" 1, 159-169. 

? L. Starkel, “Fluvial environments as a source of information on climatic changes and 
human impact in Europe", “European Palaeoclimate and Man" 1, 241-254, esp. 250. 
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with regard to the forming of fluvial landscapes (e.g. deltas) in historical times, can 
also have played a significant role for the climate (or better, microclimate) of the 
regions we are concerned with. Moreover, data are not known in a sufficient density 
for the regions of our interest, especially for the fluvial systems in western Asia Minor 
and in the southern Balkans. 


Palaeobotanical Data 
The other group of scientific sources of information which have already been 
mentioned are the palaeobotanical data. 


(a) Tree-ring data 

Tree-ring data (fig. 1), based on the width of rings, are available in simple series (from 
living trees only) or in composite series (living trees combined with old wood remains 
from the same species). The relevant species in the eastern Mediterranean are at 
present different varieties of firs (Abies cephalonica, Abies borisii regis, Abies cilicica, 
Picea abies), cedars (Cedrus libani, Cedrus brevifolia), pines (Pinus brutia, Pinus 
leucodermis, Pinus silvestris, Pinus nigra) and oaks (Quercus). We have tree-ring data 
for the whole of the Mediterranean isoclimatic area, but there are also some problems 
which diminish their utility for our purposes. The main problems are: 


(1) As these data stem primarily from the humid or subhumid mountain regions 
(from altitudes between 800m and 2300m), they allow the reconstruction of 
temperature rather than of precipitation, which in the altitudes mentioned is 
not significant for a general view. 


(2) At present we have these data in the Mediterranean basin only for the last 
millenium in a number which seems sufficient to enable us to regroup them in 
absolutely dated average series (“master chronology”) — the most noteworthy 
example in Greece is an oak (Quercus) chronology, reaching from 1073 to 
1984 A.D. —, whereas the longer data series, taken from archeological sites 
and reaching back until 2800 B.C., are still floating and therefore, in the final 
analysis, inconclusive. For the purpose of the reconstruction of climate it is 
therefore nearly impossible to confine oneself to dendrochronology, but one 
should work, wherever possible, on a set of proxy data from pollen analysis, 
meteorological surveys — although these simply do not exist for the late 
antique and Byzantine period — and historical records. 


(b) Pollen data 

The pollen chronology, which is based upon radioactive isotope data, seems to 
establish a sounder basis for the reconstruction of climate. The palaeo-pollen record in 
the eastern Mediterranean area takes its raw material usually from archaeological 
excavations. This palaeo-pollen can be compared with the actual pollen precipitation, 
the relation of which to the actual climate can be established without problems. I would 
like to summarize two examples of the use of pollen data, taken from publications of 
the Biologico-archaeological Institute in The Netherlands.® 


* Biologisch-Archaeologisch Instituut, University of Groningen; cf. S. Bottema, “Pollen 
proxy data from southeastern Europe and the Near East", "European Palaeoclimate and Man" 
1, 63-79 with bibliography (hereafter, Bottema 1991). 
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The first example is the ratio of arboreal to the non-arboreal pollen (tree pollen 
versus herb pollen). The AP/NAP-ratio serves as an indicator for moisture conditions 
in the eastern Mediterranean, as an increase in tree pollen should be caused to a large 
extent by an increase of precipitation. AP/NAP diagrams (fig. 2) show such 
developments in different locations in Greece and Turkey with datings of different 
exactness between 15390 and 2885 B.P., which allow more or less sound interpolations 
and prove in general a stronger precipitation since the eleventh millenium B.P. Perhaps 
one should remark that during the later part of the holocene (until present) 
anthropogenic influence on the AP/NAP-ratio might be considerable. 

The second example, more important for us, is the distribution of pollen of the olive 
(Olea europaea), which can be identified unequivocally, because then, in antiquity 
and the Middle Ages, no other Oleaceae species existed in the eastern Mediterranean. 
The growth limit of the olive tree is (nearly) identical with the 3°C January isotherm 
(fig. 3), and therefore the distribution pattern of olive pollen can serve as a temperature 
indicator (and in general as a climatic indicator) in most parts of the area of our 
interest, if the annual precipitation is sufficient there for olive growing. The 
distribution (or precipitation) pattern of the olive pollen should be connected in some 
special cases with the prevailing wind direction in the second half of May and the 
beginning of June, the main flowering time of the olive tree. This is the case, for 
example, for high values of olive pollen in the high plateau in Asia Minor, or for low 
values in the plains of Thessaly and Macedonia. 

Of course, olive distribution may depend not only on climatic change, but also on 
human influence. This is important, when one tries to evaluate the appearance or 
increase of olive pollen about 3200 B.P./1200 B.C., when it suddenly reached its 
highest values, which it was to maintain until 1500 B.P., that is, until the beginning of 
the sixth century A.D. This ancient distribution differed essentially from the present 
situation (fig. 4). 

The period mentioned is identical with the so-called Beysehir Occupation Phase, a 
period of high occupation density in southwestern Asia Minor and in Greece, 
characterised by a substantial change in pollen-ratio, that is, a lowering of pollen 
values of natural forest as well as shrubs and other natural plants, as for example the 
St Barnaby’s thistle (also Yellow centaurea, Centaurea solstitialis), and the families of 
the Cichoriaceae (Liguliflorae) and Asteraceae (Tubuliflorae). It is, on the other hand, 
important that the higher ratio of pollen from anthropogenic vegetation concerns not 
only pollen from olive trees, but also from other plants or trees, such as flowering ash 
(Fraxinus ornus), walnut (Juglans regia), plane tree (Platanus), chestnut tree (Castanea 
Sativa), oak (Quercus), ribwort (Plantago lanceolata), cereals and vine (fig. 5). 

As a result of her observations Sytze Bottema establishes a significant higher winter 
temperature between approximately 1200 B.C. and 500 A.D., compared with previous 
as well as with present conditions. The 3°C isotherm of the coldest month must then 
have run much farther towards the interior of the continental areas of Greece and Asia 
Minor than it does today (fig. 4). Of course the wider distribution of olive growing 
might be explained partially also by human activity (such as irrigation), but this again 
would basically have been possible only as a consequence of climatic change. 


? Bottema 1991, esp. 70ff., figs 4-6. 
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(c) Forest clearance 

On the other hand, the possibility of estimating the amount of forest clearance as an 
indicator of human impact on vegetation in historical times was examined by the same 
author" on the basis of modern pollen precipitation in comparison with pollen data 
from the Roman period (150 A.D.) in Greece. Bottema demonstrated that up to the 
present the results have not allowed more than very rough estimates. 

What is similar are the results which can be obtained, at a first glance, from the 
historical sources which speak about the forest: the examination of the 
historiographers of the Roman empire gives a general impression of high interest in the 
forest and its products, and also in the protection of forests, especially the sacred 
groves, in order to assure wood supply, but the sources are neither helpful for 
quantification nor for any attempt to gain precise data. 

A useful example is the case study of Boeotia in central Greece by John Bintliff and 
O. Rackham." It covers the period from the fifth century B.C. to the seventh 
century A.D. and seems more promising. Bintliff combines intensive archaeological 
field survey with examination of historical sources and, first and foremost, the 
examination of vegetational history, based on pollen data from Lake Kopais. As a 
preliminary result Bintliff sketches the development of land use and population density 
(fig. 6), which reached a peak in the fourth century B.C., followed by a catastrophic 
decline in the second century B.C. and a period of recovery, which lasted from the 
fourth, perhaps until the beginning of the seventh century A.D. But these results are 
not detailed enough to give precise information for the development within the last 
mentioned period, and one has to ask also if one isolated microtopographic study alone 
might be relevant for the development in more extended regions of Greece, much less 
the whole eastern Mediterranean. 


Historical Sources 
If we recapitulate the scientific data on the development of climate in late antique and 
early Byzantine times, we find information which points clearly towards a noteworthy 
and long-term cooling, probably combined with an increase of annual precipitation. So, 
the next step has to be the examination of written contemporary sources for direct or 
indirect information on climatic events in the fifth and sixth centuries. 

For this part of my paper I rely chiefly on material which I obtained from the as yet 
unpublished doctoral thesis of Ioannis Telelis on meteorological phenomena and the 
climate of Byzantium." 


10 S. Bottema, “Forest, forest clearance and open land at the time of the Roman empire in 
Greece: the palynological record", Evaluation of land surfaces cleared from forests in the 
Mediterranean region during the time of the Roman empire = Paldoklimaforschung / 
Palaeoclimate Research 10 (1994), Special Issue: ESF Project “European Palaeoclimate and 
Man" 5, 59-72 (hereafter, Bottema 1994). 

1 J D. Hughes, “Forestry and forest economy in the Mediterranean region in the time of the 
Roman empire in the light of historical sources", Evaluation of land surfaces (see n. 10), 5-14. 

12 J. Bintliff, “Forest cover, agricultural intensity and population density in Roman imperial 
Boeotia, central Greece", Evaluation of land surfaces, 133-143; examination of vegetation by 
O. Rackham, "Observations on the historical ecology of Boeotia", Annual of the British School 
at Athens 78 (1983), 291-351. 
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In the period of interest we observe in Telelis’ data-base a remarkable increase of 
climatic or climatogen events from the beginning of the sixth century.^ In Telelis’ 
catalogue this century is mentioned more frequently (95 times) than any other between 
300 and 1200 A.D. This increase in the first half of the sixth century cannot be 
explained by a mere higher density of information, because a higher density of sources 
has in many cases only the consequence that the same event is mentioned twice or 
several times. 

Moreover it is the quality and the consequences of these events which seem to be 
remarkable: in general we observe often unexpectedly cold winters and periods of 
aridity, which were almost regularly followed by poor harvest. Especially in the first 
half of the sixth century, in the years 515-520, 523-538, 542 and 545, hard famines are 
explicitly emphasized.' The most significant report comes from Marcellinus Comes, 
who relates that in 536 ob nimiam siccitatem 15,000 Saracen nomads came from Persia 
to Euphratesia, in order to save their flocks.” 


Other Written Sources 

The examination of written sources however should not be limited to historiography 
and chronography. A beautiful example of the necessity of taking all sorts of literature 
into consideration is the hymn On Earthquake and Fire of Romanos the Melode. In this 


ARÓ tig TNYÉÇ KON EpnerpiKés Evdeiketc VA TIG Ovcopiivoetg TOV KÀÍLATOG tnc AvatoAucfic 
Meooyetov (300-1500 p.X); cf. now also I. Telelis, “The great climatic risks of the past: the 
drought described by Byzantine sources (4th-6th centuries A.D.)", Atti giornate di studio 
europee per l'ambiente. Inquinamento atmosferico (Padova 1995), 289-301. I am greatly 
indebted to the author and to his academic supervisor, Professor Evangelos Chrysos (both of the 
University of Ioannina, Greece), who generously allowed me to use these data before 


publication. 
^ Years A.D. Telelis Nr. Number of Events 
300-399 001-064 64 
400-499 065-108 44 
500-549 109-163 55° 
550-599 164-203 40° 
600-699 204-241 38 
700-799 242-286 45 
800-899 287-355 69 
900-999 356-421 66 
1000-1049 422-467 46° 
1050-1099 468-514 47° 
1100-1149 515-559 45° 
1150-1199 560-594 35° 
1200-1299 595-624 30 
1300-1399 625-680 56 
1400-1479 681-706 26 


'S Next in frequency are the eleventh and the twelfth centuries (Telelis, op. cit., nr. 109-203 
[95]: sixth century, nr 422-514 [93]: eleventh century, nr 515-594 [80]: twelfth century), thus 
indicating the possibility of another climatic change after the tenth century; cf. J. Koder, art. cit. 
(as in n. 2), 409-422. 

© Telelis, op. cit., nr. 117, 118, 126, 127, 130, 133, 140, 146, 153, 156. 

7 Ed. Mommsen, 105; cf. Telelis, op. cit., nr. 146. 
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kontakion Romanos describes three stages of divine intervention against sinful 
humankind in the form of “blows” ( mAmyoab. As a first blow the poet describes 
earthquakes: oeíet yap tiv krio koi nowi Bpdyew viv vfiv ([God] makes creation 
tremble and the earth roar).' 

Romanos wrote the kontakion soon after the Nika riot, and the first performance 
should be dated in any case to a Lent before the consecration of Hagia Sophia on 
December 27, 537. Therefore the events of stage I and II must have been 
chronologically near to stage III. As the hymn refers to actual events, the following 
earthquakes should be taken into consideration:? 526/527 Antioch, Seleucia, 
Constantinople, 528 Antioch, Laodicea, 529 Amasea and surroundings, and 530 Myra. 
As people remained in their sins, God sent a second blow: Atò npooétate vedéAoug 
ToAA Kt / tag wexddas pndayds Sodvor cv SuBpwv (So He gave order to the clouds to 
give often not even drops of their showers of rain). 

Appropriate to these verses, the historical sources mention a dry spell and water 
shortage in Constantinople in September 530.7! And when this second punishment 
was without durable result, there followed a third and final blow in January 532, the 
Nika riot, which was crushed bloodily: 30,000-35,000 people were killed, and the 
rioters burned Hagia Sophia: Kxov@ijvon ovyxophoaç tă yw ta tç ex motag ((God] 
allowed the sanctuary of the church to be burned).? 


Further Catastrophes 
From a few years after these events there dates another climatic catastrophe, to which 
scientists have only recently paid more attention. In 536/537 all over the Mediterranean 
world “the sun became dark and its darkness lasted for eighteen months. Each day it 
shone about four hours only, and still this light was only a feeble shadow ... the fruits 
did not ripen and the wine tasted like sour grapes".? Similar events are recorded for 
the years 536-538 in China (summer snows and frosts). 

Further confirmation comes from dendrochronology. In several independent north 
European tree-ring indexes the narrowest rings for 1500 years are marked in the years 
536 and 540 (fig. 7). As causes for this environmental downturn — a dust veil, which 


55 Romanos, kontakion 54.13.3; SC 283: 484. 

9? See E. Guidoboni, I terremoti prima del Mille in Italia e nell'area mediterranea (Bologna 
1989), 691-695, nr 171-176; V. Grumel, La chronologie (Paris 1958), 478; cf. esp. John 
Malalas ed. L. Dindorf (Bonn 1831), 419f., 442f., 448 and 456. 

20 Romanos, kontakion 54.13.7f.; SC 283: 484. 

?! Cf. Telelis, op. cit., 142. 

2 Romanos, kontakion 54.14.5; SC 283: 486. 

? Michael the Syrian, Chronicle 26 (2:220f. in J.-B. Chabot's ed.); similarly Procopius, 
Wars IV.14.5: «oi tépas èv õe và Ever Eovmvéy8n yevéoðon öetvótatov. ó yàp Mtos 
ékrívov xopig vv atyAnv, donep 1 oeAftvm, ég todtov ù tov évicutov ravra, hpier, 
&xAc(novii te èni mciotov oker, TV épapuoynv viv adtod od kaðapàv odè drep elder 
novobpevos. See also John Lydus, De ostentis (ed. C. Wachsmuth [Leipzig 1897], 
Cassiodorus, Variae XII.25 (ed. Mommsen, 381). Cf. R.B. Stothers and M.R. Ramping, 
"Volcanic eruptions in the Mediterranean before A.D. 630 from written and archaeological 
sources”, Journal of Geophysical Research B8 (1983), 6357-6371, esp. 6362ff., and the 
contribution by Paul Farquharson in this volume. 

^ Cf. M.G.L. Baillie, “Marking in marker dates: towards an archaeology with historical 
precision", World Archaeology 23.2 (1991), 233-243. 
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provided the long-term “solar eclipse” — scientists have proposed volcanic origin (an 
eruption), or even a cosmic catastrophe, “cometary débris exploding in the atmosphere 
or impacting on oceans", as Baillie puts it. But this should not be discussed by 
historians; it is a scientific problem. Important for our concern is that in all the regions 
in Asia, the Mediterranean basin and Europe referred to the consequence was famine 
and starvation. 

Only a few years later again, the population of the oikumene was confronted with 
the well-known plague.” I do not want to repeat the plague discussion here and I take 
it for granted that the reduction of population was important. I would simply like to 
refer to an argument of Salvesen again. Speaking about the plague in the fourteenth 
century, he mentions — and, I think, with reason — the possibility that “a deteriorated 
climate must have been more marked after the plagues as before, ... because — in the 
wake of a plague — people naturally moved to the best farms, as these had the richest 
soil and the largest safety margin with regard to climate variation". And one could 
add — for the sixth century — the argument that after the plague of the 540s the 
surviving population were also free to choose to settle on the best soils. 


Conclusions 
In concluding I would like to stress two points. First, the coincidence, in the 
beginning and the first half of the sixth century, of natural and especially remarkable 
climatic phenomena with political and military events (which I considered it 
superfluous to discuss here) supported strongly the eschatological awaiting of the 
Second Coming, which reached a first peak after the year 500, as Paul Magdalino 
stated recently. And second, it is difficult to decide in every single case of climatic 
evidence in the sources whether it is a question of a major change of climate or a 
climatic oscillation only. But up to a certain degree this question remains rather 
theoretical, because this modern differentiation was — as I see it — not particularly 
important for people under pre-industrial conditions, in antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
The first and most urgent interest in these periods was not a theoretical reflection on 
the question: short-term or long-term fluctuation in the climate? It was much more a 
vital necessity, to react immediately to the challenge of climatic events. Sheep-, horse- 


5 M.G.L. Baillie, “Dendrochronology raises questions about the nature of the A.D. 536 
dust-veil event", The Holocene 4.2 (1994), 212-217; idem, "Patrick, comets and Christianity", 
Emania. Bulletin of the Navan Research Group 13 (1995), 69-78. 

% Cf. P. Allen, "The ‘Justinianic’ Plague“, Byzantion 49 (1979), 5-20; E.J. Bakker, 
“Prokopius en de pest van Justinianus", Hermeneus 51 (1979), 149-154; L. Conrad, 
*Epidemic disease in central Syria in the late sixth century: some new insights from the verse of 
Hassan ibn Thabit”, BMGS 18 (1994), 12-58; idem, "The Plague in Bilad al-Sham in 
Pre-Islamic Times", Proceedings of the Symposium on Bilad al-Sham during the Byzantine 
Period, ed. M.A. Bakhit and M. Asfour (Amman 1986); J. Durliat, "La peste du Vle siécle. 
Pour un nouvel examen des sources byzantines”, Hommes et richesses dans l'Empire byzantin 
1: IV-VII siécle (Paris 1989), 107-125; J. Koder, “Ein inschriftlicher Beleg zur ‘justinianischen’ 
Pest in Zora (Azra'a)", Byzantinoslavica 66 (1995), 13-18; K.-H. Leven, "Die 'Justinianische' 
Pest", Jahrb. Inst. Gesch. Medizin d. R. Bosch-Stiftung 6 (1987), 137-161. 

77 Salvesen 1992, 225f. 

? P. Magdalino, “The history of the future and its uses: prophecy, policy and propagadz", 
The Making of Byzantine History. Studies dedicated to Donald M. Nicol, ed. R. Beaton and C. 
Roueché (Aldershot 1993), 3-34, esp. 3-17. 
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or cattle-herding nomadic tribes in central Asia, who were confronted with an 
unexpected dry spell and consequently with a shortage of water and food, had probably 
to react more quickly than grain-growing farmers. They had to decide immediately if 
and where they should move with their herds, because their margin of possibilities was 
rather small? And as they decided, in most cases, to migrate towards the west or 
southwest, towards the  European-Mediterranean oikumene, even insignificant 
oscillations of climate could have important, long-term historical and demographic 
consequences for Europe, the Middle East and the Mediterranean basin. 


? Salvesen 1992, esp. 227ff. 
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Figure 1 


Limits of the Mediterranean isoclimatic area (DAGET, 1980) 


E Tree ring sites 
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Mediterranean isoclimatic area/tree-ring sites (F. Serre-Bachet, 
*Tree-rings in the Mediterranean area", in *European Palaeoclimate and Man", 
fig. 1) 
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Figure 2 
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Figure 3 
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Occurrence of olive tree along sea coasts 


(Bottema 1991, fig. 4) 
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Figure 4 
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(Bottema 1991, fig. 5) 
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Figure 5 
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Schematic pollen diagram showing a selection of types indicating human 
or climatic activity in southwestern Turkey (Bottema 1991, fig. 6) 
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Classical/Early Hellenistic 
Sth-3rd cent. B.C. 


Late Hellenistic/Early Roman 


2nd cent. B.C.-4th cent. A.D. 


Late Roman 
Sth-7th cent. A.D. 


Modern Boeotia 
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Figure 7 


15-site growth indices 
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pine chronologies (Baillie 1995, figs 1-2) 
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Strategios (monk, Great Lavra) 125 
Stratos, A.N. 178 n. 22 
Studius 99 
Suda 23 n. 23, 56, 62, 99-100 
Suidas see Suda 
Swart, G.J. 94 n. 14 
Syagrius 3 
Sylvester 229 
Symeon Stylites see Simeon Stylites 
Symeon the New Theologian 126 n. 2 
Symmachus 240 
Symmachus (pope) 224 n. 3, 227-230 
Syncellus 52, 53 n. 3, 55, 57, 60, 63- 
64, 67, 73 
Synesius of Cyrene 12-13, 105, 108 
Syria 54, 61, 64, 66, 70, 80, 85, 88, 
118, 120, 132, 144, 145-162, 173, 
205, 217 n. 84, 263 

Apamea 36-37, 63, 251 


Great Monastery 152, 156 
Hama 95 n. 21 

Laodicea 275 

Qal'at Sim'an 253 
Seleucia 9, 37, 76, 276 
see also Antioch 


Tabet, J. 163n. 1 

Taft, R. 165n. 9, 176n. 1 

Tarn, W.W. 65 

Tarragona 259 

Tarsus 85 

Tatian 72 

Tatulus 14 

Taxila 65 

Tchalenko, G. 249 n. 10, 253 n. 29 
Teixidor, J. 136 n. 22 

Telelis, I. 274-275 

Telephus 199 n. 7 

Terence 109 

Ternant, P. 161 

Terry, A. 256 n. 50 

Tharras 71 

Theaetetus (poet) 96 

Thebert, Y. 257 n. 53 

Thebes 55, 86 

Thecla 76 

Themistius 197 

Theoctistus (monk) 119 

Theodora (empress) 25, 32, 39-40, 
98, 124, 171 n. 57, 174, 210, 243 
Theodora (martyr) 24 n. 27 

Theodore 100, 102 

Theodore (bishop of Ravenna) 237 
Theodore (saint) 231 

Theodore (s. of Peter the Patrician) 
102 

Theodore bar Koni 145, 147-148, 162 
Theodore Lector 28, 48-51, 173 n. 72 
Theodore of Mopsuestia 125, 132, 
135-139, 145-159, 162 

Theodore Prodromus 111 

Theodore the Studite 203 

Theodoret of Cyrus 135, 145, 150, 
192 

Theodoric 3, 10, 18, 215, 224 n. 3, 
225, 227, 236, 239-241, 243 
Theodoric Strabo 11 
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Theodoric the Amal 4, 11, 16 
Theodorus (s. of Cosmas) 101 
Theodosius I 1, 3-4, 10, 12, 19, 32, 
70, 236 
Theodosius II 10-13, 32, 93, 99, 207 
n. 40 
Theodosius (augustalius) 54 
Theodosius (archimandrite) 119, 123 
Theodosius of Alexandria 177 
Theon 69 
Theonias 257 n. 54 
Theophanes 22-24, 28-34, 43-51, 57, 
265 
Theophanes Continuatus 57 
Theophilus (bishop of Antioch) 55, 
72-73 
Theophylact Simocatta 30, 33, 42, 57 
Theotecnus of Livias 177 
Thessaloniki 260 n. 72 

S. Demetrius 209 n. 51, 260 
n. 72 

Hosios David 211 
Thomas (apostle) 228 
Thorndike, L. 59 
Thrace 9 
Thrasamund 7, 16 
Thucydides 22, 36, 40, 42, 76 
Thiimmel, H.G. 205 n. 34 
Thurn, H. 53 
Tiberias 125 n. 38 
Tiberius 16 
Timgad 249 n. 7 
Timotheus 54-57, 62, 69 
Timothy (Persian carrier) 56-57 
Timothy (presbyter of Jerusalem) 177 
Timothy IV (bishop of Alexandria) 
177 
Tipasa see Mauritania Caesariensis 
Titans 60, 62 
Toesca, I. 234 n. 88 
Toplice see Slovenia 
Totila 225 
Tralles 84 
Tribonian 131, 143 
Triclinius 102 n. 48 
Trilling, J. 104 n. 59 
Trojan War 56, 87, 199 n. 7 
Trygetius 15 


Tryphiodorus 101 
Turkey 250, 253, 260 n. 71, 273 
Aphrodisias 84, 85 n. 67, 
254, 258 n. 59, 259 
Assos 259 
Hierapolis 260 n. 71, 261 
Pergamon 259 
see also Ephesus 
Twyman, B.L. 7 n. 20 
Tyconius 133 
Typhon 61,79 
Tzetzes see John Tzetzes 


Uranius (legate of Zeno) 9 

Urban VIII (pope) 231 

Ursicinus (bishop of Ravenna) 239, 
241 

Ursus (bishop of Ravenna) 240 n. 20 
Uthemann, K.-H. 174 n. 82, 177 n. 
9, 199 n. 6, 200 n. 10, 204 n. 31 
Uvimundus (bishop of Ravenna) 242 


Vaccari, A. 161 

Vaes, J. 250 n. 13 

Vailhé, S. 181 

Valens (emperor) 9, 12, 32 

Valens (monk) 117 

Valentinian I 6, 32 n. 78 

Valentinian II 32 n. 78 

Valentinian III 6-7, 10, 14, 32 n. 78, 
239 

van Andel, T.H. 271 n. 4 

Vandals 3-10, 12, 14-17, 26-30, 83 n. 
54, 266 

Van Dam, R. 2 n. 3, 3 n. 10, 15 n. 
59, 17 n. 64 

Van den Eynde, C. 153 

van de Paverd, F. 171 

van der Meer, F. 206, 211 

van der Vliet, J. 77 n. 9 

Vann, R.L. 251 n. 18 

Van Rompay, L. 156 n. 68, 165 n. 11 
Vararanes 48 n. 17 

Vasiliev, A.A. 137 n. 29, 209 n. 51 
Veh, O. 38 

Velkov, V. 253n.31 

Venantius Fortunatus 108 

Venus 81 n. 38 


General Index 307 


Vergil 56, 83, 89, 109-110 

Verina (s. of Basiliscus) 11 

Verzone, P. 261 n. 73 

Vian, F. 77 n. 5, 79 n. 25, 80 n. 33 
Viansino, G. 101 n. 44, 106-107, 110 
Victor (bishop of Ravenna) 241 

Victor of Vita 6, 8 

Vincent, L.H. 251 n. 16 

Virgin Mary see Mary 

Visigoths 2-7, 12, 15-17 

Vitus 228 

Voggensperger, R. 142 n. 45 

von Elbe, J. 260 n. 72 

von Schónborn, C. 201 n. 14, 203- 
204 

Vóóbus, A. 132 n. 5, 152 n. 50, 153- 
155 

Voss, I. 233 n. 78 

Voulet, P. 180 n. 42 


Wallace-Hadrill, J.M. 3 n. 8, 17 n. 
64 

Walter, C. 94 n. 16 

Walters, C.C. 257 n. 55 

Waltz, P. 92 n. 1, 94-96 
Ward-Perkins, J.B. 247 n. 1, 249 n. 
5, 258 n. 58 

Wales 260 n. 72 

Ware, K. 129 n. 25 

Watt, J. W. 146n. 8 

Weber, M. 122 

Weiss, G. 177 n. 9 

Weitzmann, K. 199 n. 7, 224 n. 1 
Wellescz, E. 167 n. 24, 176 n. 3, 184 
Wenger, A. 177 n. 11 

Wesche, K.P. 139 n. 33 

Wessel, K. 199 n. 7, 208 n. 43, 209, 
217 n. 84, 218 

West, M.L. 78 n. 10 

Whitby, Mary 33 n. 82, 90, 94 n. 15 
Whitby, Michael 33 n. 82, 94 n. 15 
Whitsunday Rising 38 

Whittaker, C.R. 11 n. 46 

Wickert, U. 152 n. 47 

Wickham, C. 1,8 n. 25 

Wiegand, T. 255 n. 46 

Will, E. 86 n. 68 

Willers, D. 84 n. 59 


Wilson, R.J.A. 249n. 8 
Wischmeyer, W. 207 n. 37 
Wolfram, H. 4 n. 14 
Wolska, W. 137 n. 25 
Wood, I. 3n. 9 

Woolf, G. 75 n. 2 


Xenophon 73 
Xyngopoulos, A. 211 n. 62, 260 n. 
72 


Yalova 32 
Yardley, J.C. 105 n. 2, 109 
Yarshater, E. 65 
Yemen 29 
Yugoslavia 270 

Croatia 249 

Macedonia 253 

see also Serbia, Slovenia 
Zachariah 160, 215 
Zachariah of Mitylene 266-267 
Zacharias Scholasticus 77 n. 6 
Zagreus 78-79 
Zames 71 
Zeno 9-13, 16, 32, 38, 42, 54, 56-57, 
70, 94, 236 
Zenobia 250, 252 
Zenophila 107 
Zeus 59, 61, 67-70, 72-73, 78-81, 82 
n. 44, 87 
Zeus Picus see Picus Zeus 
Zoroaster 59, 65-66, 68, 70 
Zoroastrianism 61, 136 
Zosimos of Panoplis 60 
Zosimus (bishop of Syracuse) 254 
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